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PREFATORY NOTE 


As in the preceding volumes of this series, agree- 
ment between the Sintenis (Teubner, 1873-1875) 
and Bekker (Tauchnitz, 1855-1857) editions of the 
Parallel Lives has been taken as the basis for the 
text. Any preference of one to the other, and any 
important departure from both, have been indicated 
An abridged account of the manuscripts of Plutarch 
may be found in the Introduction to the first volume. 
None of the Lives presented in this volume are con- 
tained in the two oldest and most authoritative 
manuscripts—the Codex Sangermanensis (S*) and 
the Codex Seitenstettensis (S), or in the excellent 
Paris manuscript No. 1676 (F*). Their text there- 
fore rests principally on the Paris manuscripts 
Nos. 1671, 1673, and 1674 (ACD), although in a few 
instances weight has been given to readings from 
the Codex Matritensis (M*), on the authority of the 
collations of Charles Graux and his editions of the 
Demosthenes and Cicero. No attempt has been made, 
naturally, to furnish either a diplomatic text or a 
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PREFATORY NOTE 


full critical apparatus. For these, the reader must 
be referred to the major edition of Sintenis (Leipzig, 
1839-1846, 4 voll , 8vo), or to the rather inaccessible 
text of the Lives by Lindskog and Ziegler, in the 
Teubner Library of Greek and Latin texts (Vol. III., 
Fase. I was published in 1915). In the present 
edition, the reading which follows the colon in the 
brief critical notes is that of the Teubner Sintenis, 
and also, unless otherwise stated in the note, of the 
Tauchnitz Bekker. 

All the standard translations of the Lives have 
been carefully compared and utilized, including 
those of the Cicero and Caesar by Professor Long. 
And more or less use has been made of the follow- 
ing works: Graux, Ve de Démosthéne, and Vie de 
Cicéron, Paris, 1883 and 1882; Holden, Plutarch’s 
Demosthenes, Cambridge, Pitt Press Series, 1893; 
Gudeman, Sources of Plutarch’s Cicero, Philadelphia, 
1902; Sihler, Cicero of Arpinum, New Haven, 1914, 
and Annals of Caesar, New York, 1911. 


B. PERRIN. 


New Haven, Coxnecricut, U.S A. 
November 1918. 
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DEMOSTHENES 


AHMOZOENH2 


T. ‘O pev ypdabas ro éri rH vien THs ‘Odup- 
/ ¢ / > 3 A 10 ? , 
miacw immodpopias es “AdXKePiddny éyxa@uor, 
r “ , 
eit’ Edpuriéyns, ws 0 Todds Kpatel Royos, eff 
grepds tis Hv, orate, Hynot xphvat TO eddaipovr 
mparov umdap—ar “tay modw evdoxtpov:” éyw 
68 TO pev eddatpovicev médrrovtTe THY adnOwwHY 
ao , Ka 3 te] \ é Gé \ x ns ld 
evoatmoviay, Hs év Het Kal duaéoe: TO WAEio TOV 
“ / 
éativ, ovdev Sradépey Hyoduar adoFou Kal raTet- 
vhs marploos 7) pyTpos auoppov Kal puLcpas ye- 
f “ \ v7 me v \ | ie 
vécOat. yerotov yap é Tis olorro THY LovALoa, 
pépos pixpov ovoay ov meydAns vicou Tis Kéw, 
kal thy Alywav, hy trav “Artixav tus éxéXever 
as Anuny adatpeiy tod Tleparws, broxpitas 
‘ > X 4 \ f bd 2 ? 
nev ayadous rpépery Kal moumrds, avdpa 8 ovbk 
dv more Siwacbas Sixatov Kal abTtapKy Kai voor 
éyovTa Kal peyaroyuyor mpoeveyxely. Tas yap 
# f > 7 3 \ 3 ? x hd 
dArNas Téyvas elas eore Tpds Epyaciay 1) SoFav 
cuviotapévas év Tals adofots Kal tamrewais mo- 
ecwy atropapaiverOar, thy 8 dperiy, waTrEp 
ioyupov Kal Siapnes hurov, €v Aravrse prlotc@ar 
, ” ~ 
Tom@, PYcews Te YpHoTHS Kal heromdvov yuyijs 
/ ed “~ “ 
émtrapBavopevnv. G0ev ov0’ Hucis, eb te Tod 


1 ray Sintenis!, and Graux with Me. rhy. 
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I. Tue author of the encomium upon Alcibiades 
for his victory in the chariot-race at Olympia,! 
whether he was Euripides, as the prevailing report 
has it, or some other, says, Sosius,? that the first 
requisite to a man’s happiness is birth in “a famous 
city’; but in my opinion, for a man who would 
enjoy true happiness, which depends for the most 
part on character and disposition, it is no disad- 
vantage to belong to an obscure and mean city, 
any more than it is to be born of a mother who 
is of little stature and without beauty. For it were 
laughable to suppose that Iulis, which is a little 
part of the small island of Ceos, and Aegina, which 
a certain Athenian was urgent to have removed as 
an eye-sore of the Piraeus,> should breed good 
actors and poets,* but should never be able to 
produce a man who 1s just, independent, wise, and 
magnanimous. The arts, indeed, since their object 
is to bring business or fame, naturally pine away 
in obscure and mean cities; but virtue, hke a strong 
and hardy plant, takes root in any place, if she 
finds there a generous nature and a spirit that shuns 
no labour. Wherefore we also, if we fail to live 

1 See the Alcibiades, chapter x1. 

2 One of Plutarch’s Roman frends. See the note on 
the Theseus, 1 1 3 See the Peszcles, vin. 5. 


4 The great poet Simonides was of Ceos, and the gieat 
actor Polus of Aegina 
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Ppovely ws def xal Buodv Edel Tr oper, TOUTO TH 
TLLKPOTHTL THS TWarpioos, GAN avrois Stratos 
avabyoopev. 

It. Té perros ouTag broBeBrnpeve KOI 
ioropay é& ot mpoxyeipwv ovd oixetwv, GAA 
Eévev Te TOY TOAA@Y Kai Sieomappevary év 
er €pous cuviovoap dvaryvod paTav, 7 OVTt xP” 
TT PW@TOV Umdpyewv Kab paruora THY TOALY ev- 
Soxtpov Kal peroKadov Kat ToAudvOpaTov, as 
SiBrwv Te TavrobaTayv abboviav EXOV, Kai 
60a TOUS ypadovras Svapevyouta cweTnpia pv} uns 
eripaver repay elrande TioTW brohapBaver d ako) 
Kat SsarruvPavopevos, a) TONN@Y pnd avaryKabov 
evees dm 0816017 70 épyou. pets d¢ peKxpay 
oixobyTes modu, Kal iva jai) HoKpoTépa yevnrar 
pthoxwpoorres, év dé Poun Kat rats Tepe Thy 
"Tradtav dat peBais ov oyXoNNs avons yunva- 
CecPas trept THY ‘Pomainny OLadAEKTOV VITO YpEL@V 
TONMTLKOY Kab TOV ota diroc optay TANT La- 
Covrmy, Oye Tore Kal Toppw Ths ruKtas npEa- 
pela ‘Pwmatxots Ypawpaow evTuyyavely. Kal 
mpary ja Oavpactov HED, GAD arnies € emda open. 
ov yap oUTwS €K TOV dvo“aTaV Ta mpdypara 
ouvrevar Kab qvepivery cuveBarver 7 nyuiv, os éx TOD 
mparywarov a meds ¥€ TOS el Xouev eurrecpiav era- 
korovbety bs adtat kal Tots dvopact. KaNNOUS 
Oé Popaixis am aryyedias Kab TaxXous ais Aaver bat 
Kab peTradopas ovomaTa@y Kab apwovias Kat TOY 
dAXov ols o Adyos aydANETaAL, YdpLev pev iHyou- 


* éumeiptay. . . 5” abra with M® and Graux: dwreptas ... 
da radra (Bekker, &v... éumeiptas). 
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and think as we ought, will justly attribute this, 
not to the smallness of our native city, but to 
ourselves 

II. However, when one has undertaken to com- 
pose a history based upon readings which are not 
readily accessible or even found at home, but in 
foreign countries, for the most part, and scattered 
about among different owners, for him ot is really 
necessary, first and above all things, that he should 
live m a city which is famous, friendly to the liberal 
arts, and populous, im order that he may have all 
sorts of books in plenty, and may by hearsay and 
enquiry come into possession of all those details 
which elude writers and are preserved with more 
conspicuous fidelity m the memories of men. He 
will thus be prevented from publishing a work 
which is deficient in many, and even in essential 
things. But as for me, I live in a small city, and 
I prefer to dwell there that it may not become 
smaller still; and during the time when I was m 
Rome and various parts of Italy I had no leisure 
to practise myself in the Roman language, owing 
to my public duties and the number of my pupils 
m philosophy. It was therefore late and when I 
was well on in years that I began to study Roman 
literature. And here my experience was an astonish- 
ing thing, but true. For it was not so much that 
by means of words I came to a complete under- 
standing of things, as that from things I somehow 
had an experience which enabled me to follow 
the meaning of words. But to appreciate the 
beauty and quickness of the Roman style, the 
figures of speech, the rhythm, and the other 
embellishments of the language, while I think it 
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peda Kal OUK arepTrés® y) bé ™ pos TOUTO pereTn 
Kab dounows ovK eUXEPTS, aX’ ols TLOU Tebeov 
TE aKXOrn Kal Ta THS a@pas ért mpos Tas ToLlavTas 
eTiYa pel pidoremias. 

ITI. Avd cai ypapovres éy 7 BuBrio TOUT, 
TOV Ta paddy ov Bicwv évTe TERT TD, Teph An- 
poo Bevous Kal Ktxépavos, amo TOV 7 pate Kab 
TaY TwomTEL@y Tas duces avTav Kal Tas dia- 
Oécets mpos adAHAAS Cri ceypopeba, TO dé TOUS 
Aayous avreFeravew Kal dmopaives bat TOTEPOS 
note 7 i) SewvoTepos elmeiv, edcopen. . Kany yap, 
as dyno o “lov, ‘ 7) dedpivos év xépow Bia,” 
iv 0 TepiTTOos év atract Kexidsos ayvonras éve- 
aplievoato ovyKpLow TOD Anpoabévous Ka Kuré- 
peovos éFeveryKxely. OG yap lows, et TAvTos 
Fv To Praer cavTov ” exeuv mpoyerpov, ov ay 
ed0xKEt T POT Taya Geiov Elva. 

Anuoobevny yap Kal Kixépava TOV avrov 
éouKke TAATTOV am apxiis 6 Sat pov TOANAS peev 
eu Barely eis THY pucw avr av TOD OMOLOT TOY, 
@omrep TO prdoripov Kab prredevOepov év TH 
TONTELA, T pos dé cwvdevous Kat TONELOUS aTON- 
pov, mOANA O avapigas Kal TOV TUXNpaY. Sv0 
yap ETEPOUS ouK av ev pel van Sond pitopas ex 
per adotov Kal PLE POV iayupovs Kal peydrous 
(EVOMEVOUS, ™ pookpovaavTas 66 Baciredor Kat 
Tupapvars, Ouvyarépas & aroBaXovras, é exes OVTAS 
dé tis warpisos, catedOovtas Sé petra Tipit, 

* Karch Ala au iambie trimeter (Nauck, Vrag Graec 
Fing * p. 744), restored by Reiske - Kane. . “Inv, dedpives 


. « Bla(for in this attempt the dolphin’s maght would be on 
diy faned). 
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a graceful accomplishment and one not without 
its “pleasures, still, the careful practice necessary 
for attaining this 1s not easy for one like me, but 
appropriate for those who have more leisure and 
whose remaining years still suffice for such pursuits. 

Il] Therefore, in this fifth book! of my Parallel 
Lives, where I write about Demosthenes and Cicero, 
[ shall examine their actions and their political 
careers to see how their natures and dispositions 
compare with one another, but I shall make no 
eritical comparison of their speeches, nor try to 
show which was the more agrecable or the more 
powerful orator. “For useless,’ as Ion says, “is a 
dolphin’s might upon dry ground,” a maxim which 
Caecilius, who goes to excess in everything, forgot 
when he boldly ventured to put forth a comparison 
of Demosthenes and Cicero. But really 1¢ 1s pos- 
sible that, if the “Know thyself” of the oracle? 
were an easy thing for every man, 1t would not 
be held to be a divine injunction. 

In the case of Demosthenes and Cicero, then, 
it would seem that the Deity originally fashioned 
them on the same plan, implanting in their natures 
many similarities, such as their love of distinction, 
their love of freedom in their political activities, 
and their lack of courage for wars and dangers, 
and uniting m them also many similarities of 
fortune. For in my opinion two other orators could 
not be found who, from small and obscure begin- 
nings, became great and powerful; who came into 
conflict with kings and tyrants; who lost each a 
daughter; who were banished from their native 
cities and returned with honour, and who, after 


1 See the nute on the ion ut 2 At Delph. 
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amodpavras 8 avis nal AndGevras bd TeV 
TWOKNMOV, dua Sé Tavoapyévyn TH TOV TodtTOv 
éhevOepia Tov Biov cvyxatactpévavtras: Bote, 
el yevorto TH dices Kal TH TUYn KaOdmep Teyvi- 
Tas autiAra, YareTas av SiaxptOfvae wdTepov 
auTH Tois TpOTTOLS H TOS TrpdypacLW exelvN TOUS 
dvdpas opovotépous ateipyacrat. Rextéov Se 
TEept TOD Tpea BuTépou TpoTEpov. 

IV. AnpooBévns o tmatnp AnuooOévous Hv pév 
TaY KaN@Y Kal ayabdv avdpav, ws iaropel 
@coropmros, éwexareito 8 payatpototos épya- 
oTHploy éywv péya kat Sovrous Teyviras Tovs 
TovTo mpdrrovras. & 5 Aicyivys 6 pytwp elpnxe 
wept THs pntpds, as é« Tdrwvds tivos én’ aitia 
mpodocias pevyovros é& doteos yeyovor nal Bap- 
Bapov yuvates, ot exouev eitrety eit ddnOds 
elpneev elre Bracdnudy Kab xatarrevddpevos. 
amoreplels & 0 Anywoabévns bird tod ratpds 
émtaeTns év evtopia (utxpoyv yap drréAumrev % 
cupraca tiunots a’tod Ths obcias wevtexaldeca 
Tahavrov) tro Tay émitpoTav HotK}On, TA pav 
vorpicapevov, Ta & duednodytav, dote cab rav 
Sidackddov abrod rov proOdv drocrepjcas. Sud 
Te 07 TodTO Thy éuperov Kal mooonxdvrwy érev- 
Gép@ radi pabnudrov anatSevtos Soxei yevécOar 
Kal Oud tiv Tod cépatos doOdveaav Kal Optww, 
ov mpoieuevys Tots Tévois THS unTtpds abrov, odSée 
mpocRialouévav Tov Tmadayoyav. Fv yap ét 
apxiis edrurxvos nat voowdys, Kai thy Not8opov- 
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taking to fight again and being captured by their 
enemies, ended their lives as soon as their country- 
men ceased to be free. So that, if there should 
be a competition between nature and fortune, as 
between artisis, 1t would be difficult to decide 
whether the one made the men more alike m their 
characters, or the other in the circumstances of their 
lives. But I must speak of the more ancient first. 
1V. Demosthenes, the father of Demosthenes, 
belonged to the better class of citizens, as Theo- 
pompus tells us, and was surnamed Cutler, because 
he had a large factory and slaves who were skilled 
workmen in this business. But as for what Aeschines 
the orator says of the mother of Demosthenes, 
namely, that she was a daughter of one Gylon, 
who was banished from the city on a charge of 
treason, and of a barbarian woman, I cannot say 
whether he speaks truly, or is uttering slander 
and lies. However, at the age of seven, Demos- 
thenes was left by his father in affluence, since 
the total value of his estate fell little short of 
fifteen talents ;? but he was wronged by his guar- 
dians, who appropriated some of his property to 
their own uses and neglected the rest, so that 
even his teachers were deprived of their pay. It 
was for this reason, as 1t seems, that he did not 
pursue the studies which were suitable and proper 
for a well-born boy, and also because of his bodily 
weakness and fragility, since his mother would 
not permit him to work hard in the palaestra, 
and his tutors would not force him to do so. For 
from the first he was lean and sickly, and his 
1 On the Crown, §§ 171 f 


2 A talent was equivalent to about £235, or $1,200, with 
five or six times the purchasing power of modern money. 
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uéunv errwvuyiay, tov Bdtadov, €is To Toma 
NeyeTal oKwTTOMEVOS UTO THY Talbwyv AaBelv. 
Av 8¢ 6 Bdtados, ws pev evtot dacw, avrAnTIs 
TOV KaATEaYOTOV, Kal Spapattov Eis TOVTO KOLO- 
Sav avrov “Avtiddvns metoinxev. Eviot d€ TLvES 
> mointod tpudepa xal mapoivia ypadovtos 
rod BaraXou péuvnvrar. soxet dé Kal TOV OvK 
eumrpeTa@y TL ACVYOHVaL TOD GwpaTOS LOpiwy Tapa 
rots “Artixots tote Kkadretcobar Bdtados. o 8 
"Apyas (kat tovtTo ydp dace Te Anpoobéver 
yevéoOat Tapwvupov) % mpos TOY TpbTOVY, ws 
Onorddn Kal mixpov éréOn Tov yap Sdev error 
TOY TonTaY apyayv ovoydfovoiw  mpos Tov 
oyov, WS auavTa To’s axkpowpévous: Kab yap 
Apyas Totvoya troinrns hv vowov tovnpav kal 
apyaréov. Kal ravTa pev TavTy.} 

V_ Tis 6€ arpos Tovs Adyous opuhs dpynv avTe 
pace toavtTny yevéoOar. Kaddtorpdrou tot px- 
topos aywrilerOat thy rept “Opwrod xpiow év 
T@ Sixacrynpiw wérXovTOS Hv mpogdoKia THs Sins 
peyadrn did te THY TOD pHTOpoS SUvapty, AvOodvToOS 
Tote pddiota TH OOEn, Kal dia rhv mpdkww odcav 
mepiBontoy. aKovioas ody Oo Anpoobérvns Trav 
diackddov Kal Tov Tabayayav ouvtiBenevar 
TH Sikn Twapatvyeiv, rece Tov EavTod traida- 
yearyov Seouevos Kal mpobupovpevos Ores adtov 


‘ After these words Bekker ictains the «ard WAdreva 
winch Coraes, Sintemis, and Graua, after Watteubach. reject 
asagloss. Cf. Plato, Symposerm, p 20, c 
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opprobrious surname of Batalus is said to have been 
given him by the boys in mockery of his physique. 
Now Batalus, as some say, was an effeminate flute- 
player, and Antiphanes wrote a farce in which he 
held him up to ridicule for this. But some speak 
of Batalus as a poet who wrote voluptuous verses 
and drinking songs. And it appears that one of 
the parts of the body which it is not decent to 
name was at that time called Batalus by the 
Athcnians. But the name of Argas (for they tell 
us that Demosthenes had this mickname also) was 
given him either with reference to his manners, 
which were harsh and savage, the snake being 
called “argus” by some of the poets; or with 
reference to his way of speaking, which was dis- 
tressing to his hearers, Argas being the name of 
a composer of vile and disagreeable songs. So 
much on this head. 

V. The origin of his eager desire to be an orator, 
they tell us, was as follows. Callistratus the orator 
was going to make a plea in court on the question 
of Oropus,' and the trial was eagerly awaited, not 
only because of the ability of the orator, who was 
then at the very height of his reputation, but 
also because of the circumstances of the case, 
which was notorious. Accordingly, when Demos- 
thenes heard the teachers and tutors agreemg 
among themselves to be present at the trial, with 
great importunity he persuaded his own tutor to 


1 In 366 bc Oropus, a town on the contines of Attica and 
Boeotia, was wrested from Athens by the Thebans. Sub- 
sequently there was u trial for treason at Athens, in which 
Callistratus the orato: and Chabrias the general figured, but 
the details of the trial are obscure 
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aydyot mpos THY axpdacww. Oo 8 &ywv Tpos TOUS 
avoiyovtas ta Sixactipta Snpootovs svv7iGear, 
euTropyce yaopas év 7 KaOnwevos 0 Tals Ad7as 
aKovceTat Thv Aeyowévav. evnwepyoavTos de 
tod KaANorpatou cal Oavpacbévros vreppues, 
éxetvou pev éfnrwce thy Sd€av, opav wpotrepto- 
pevoy vio TOV TOAN@Y Kal paKkapLlomevov, TOU 
dé Adyou paAdroy ebavpace Kal KaTevonce THY 
ioyoy ws mdvra' yerpodcPa: Kal tiWaceverv 
mepuKxoros. OOev édoas Ta KowTa padypata Kal 
Tas mavdixas SuaTptBds, abTos avTov oKet Kal 
Seemove. Tals perétais, @s av Tov eyorTor 
éodpevos Kal aitos. éypyoato 5é “loaiw mpos 
Tov AOyor wdyyntH, Kaimep “Iooxpdtous Tore 
oVvoNdlovTos, el're, WS TIVES NéyouTL, TOV WpLa LevOV 
pio Oov ‘Tooupdret TeAeoaL py Suvadpuevos, Tas 
déxa pvas, Sia THY éppaviar, elre paddov Tob 
*Ioatov TOV horyov @s Spactipiov Kat tavotip- 
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1 Os wevra Graux with M®> rdyre 
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lake him to the hearing. ‘This tutor, having an 
acquaintance with the public officials who opened 
the courts, succeeded in procuring a place where 
the boy could sit unseen and listen to what was 
said, Callistratus won his case and was extravagantly 
adnured, aud Demosthenes conceived a desire to 
emulate his fame, seeing him escorted on his way 
by the multitude and congratulated by all: but 
he had a more wondermg appreciation of the 
power of his oratory, which was naturally adapted 
to subdue and imaster all opposition. Wherefore, 
bidding farewell to his other studies and to the 
usual pursuits of boyhood, he practised himself 
laboriously in declamation, with the 1dea that he 
too was to be an orator. He also employed Isaeus 
as his guide to the art of speaking, although Isocrates 
was lecturing at the time; either, as some say, 
because he was an orphan and unable to pay Iso- 
erates his stipulated fee of ten minas,! or because 
he preferred the style of Isaeus for its effectiveness 
and adaptability mm actual use But Hermuppus says 
that he once came upon some anonymous memoirs 
in which it was recorded that Demosthenes was 
a pupil of Plato and got most help from him in 
his rhetorical studies. He also quotes Ctesibius 
as saying that from Calhas the Syracusan and 
certain others Demosthenes secretly obtained the 
rhetorical systems of Isocrates and Alcidamas and 
mastered them. 

VI. However this may be, when Demosthenes 
came of age he began to bring suits against his 
guardians and to write speeches attacking them. 


1 Kquivalent to about £40, or $200, with five or six times 
the purchasing power of modern money 
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They devised many evasions and new trials, but 
Demosthenes, after practising himself in these ex- 
ercises, as Thucydides says,! not without toil and 
danger, won his cause, although he was able to 
recover not even a small fraction of his patrimony. 
However, he acquired sufficient practice and con- 
fidence im speaking, and got a taste of the dis- 
tinction and power that go with forensic contests, 
and therefore essayed to come forward and engage 
in publhe matters. And just as Laomedon the 
Orchomenian—so we are told--practised long-dis- 
tance running by the advice of his physicians, to 
ward off some disease of the spleen, and then, 
after restoring his health in this way, entered the 
great games and became one of the best runners 
of the long course, so Demosthenes, after apply- 
ing himself to oratory in the first place for the 
sake of recovering his private property, by this 
means acquired ability and power in speaking, 
and at last in public business, as it were in the great 
games, won the first place among the citizens who 
strove with one another on the bema. 

And yet when he first addressed the people he 
was interrupted by their clamours and laughed at 
for his inexperience, since his discourse seemed to 
them confused by long periods and too harshly and 
immoderately tortured by formal arguments. He 
had also, as 1t would appear, a certain weakness of 
voice and indistinctness of speech and shortness of 
breath which disturbed the sense of what he said by 
disjoining his sentences. And finally, when he had 
forsaken the assembly and was wandering about 


1 Kat éumeipérepa: éyévovro pera mividvwv Tas medéras To1od- 
mevor (i, 18, 3 of the Athemans and Lacedacmonians) 
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dejectedly in the Piraeus, Eunomus the Thniasian, 
who was already a very old man, caught sight of him 
and upbraided him because, although he had a style 
of speaking which was most like that of Pericles, 
he was throwing himself away out of weakness and 
lack of courage, neither facing the multitude with 
boldness, nor preparing his body for these forensic 
contests, but suffering 11 to wither away in slothful 
neglect. 

VII. At another time, too, they say, when he had 
been rebuffed by the people and was going off 
homewards disconcerted and in great distress, Satyrus 
the actor, who was a familiar acquaintance of his, 
followed after and went doors with him. Demos- 
thenes lamented to him that although he was the 
most laborious of all the orators and had almost 
used up the vigour of his body in this calling, he 
had no favour with the people, but debauchees, 
sailors, and illiterate fellows were listened to and 
held the bema, while he himself was ignored. “You 
are right, Demosthenes,” said Satyrus, “but I will 
quickly remedy the cause of all this, if you will con- 
sent to recite off-hand for me some narrative speech 
from Euripides or Sophocles.”” Demosthenes did so, 
whereupon Satyrus, taking up the same speech 
after him, gave it such a form and recited it with 
such appropriate sentiment and disposition that it 
appeared to Demosthenes to be quite another. Per- 
suaded, now, how much of ornament and grace 
action lends to oratory, he considered it of little 
or no use for 1 man to practise declaiming if he 
neglected the delivery and disposition of his words. 
After this, we are told, he built a subterranean 
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study, which, in fact, was preserved in our time,! 
and into this he would descend every day without 
exception in order to form his action and cultivate 
his voice, and he would often remain there even for 
Lwo or three months together, shaving one side of 
his head in order that shame might keep him from 
going abroad even though he greatly wished to do so. 

VIII. Nor was this all, but he would make his 
interviews, conversations, and business with those 
outside, the foundation and starting point for eager 
toil. For as soon as he parted from his associates, 
he would go down into his study, and there would 
go over his transachons with them i due order, 
and the arguments used in defence of each course. 
And still further, whatever speeches he chanced to 
hear delivered he would take up by himself and 
reduce to propositions and periods, and he would in- 
troduce all sorts of corrections and changes of ex- 
pression into the speeches made by others against 
himself, or, contrariwise, by himself against others. 
Consequently it was thought that he was not a 
man of good natural parts, but that his ability 
and power were the product of toil. And there 
would seem to be strong proof of this in the fact 
that Demosthenes was rarely heard to speak on the 
spur of the moment, but though the people often 
called upon him by name as he sat in the assembly, 
he would not come forward unless he had given 
thought to the question and was prepared to speak 
upon it. For this, many of the popular leaders 
used to rail at him, and Pytheas, in particular, once 
told him scoffingly that his arguments smelt of lamp- 


1 An erroneous tradition identifies this with the choragic 
monument of Lysicrates (the ‘‘ Lantern of Demosthenes ”). 
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' See Aeschines, On the Crown, § 152. 
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wicks. ‘lo him, then, Demosthenes made a sharp 
answer. “ Indeed,’ said he, “thy lamp and mine, 
O Pytheas, are not privy to the same pursuits.” To 
the rest, however, he made no denial at all, but 
confessed that his speeches were neither altogether 
unwritten, nor yet fully written out. Moreover, 
he used to declare that he who rehearsed his 
speeches was a true man of the people: for such 
preparation was a mark of deference to the people, 
whereas heedlessness of what the multitude will 
think of his speech marks a man of oligarchical 
spirit, and one who relies on force rather than on 
persuasion. Another circumstance, too, is made a 
proof of his lack of courage for an emergency, 
namely, that when he was interrupted by the 
clamours of the people, Demades often rose and 
spoke off-hand in his support, but he never rendered 
such a service to Demades 

IX. How, then, some one nnght say, could 
Aeschines call him a man of the most astonishing 
boldness in his speeches?! And how was it that, 
when Python of Byzantium? was inveighing with 
much boldness and a great torrent of words against 
the Athenians, Demosthenes alone rose up and spoke 
against him? Or how did it happen that, when 
Lamachus the Myrinaean had written an encomium on 
Kings Philip and Alexander, in which many injurious 
things were said of Thebes and Olynthus, and while 
he was reading it aloud at Olympia, Demosthenes 
came forward and rehearsed with histoncal proofs all 
the benefits which the peoples of Thebes and Chal- 
erdice had conferred upon Greece, and, on the other 


2 An envoy of Philip to the Athenian assembly, in 343 Bc. 
See Demosthenes, On ‘he Crown, § 136. 4 In 324 Bc. 
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1 Kock, Com. Att Frag up. 128. From Plutarch’s 
Morals, p 845b, it is to be inferred rather that this was a 
verse of Antiphanes ridiculing the perfervid manner of 
Demosthenes. * Kock, op. cil., ui p. 461, 
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hand, all the evils of which the flatterers of the Mace- 
donians had been the cause, and thereby so turned 
the minds of the audience that the sophist was 
terrified at the outcry agamst him and slunk away 
from the festival assemblage ? 

But although Demosthenes, as it would appear, 
did not regard the other characteristics of Pencles 
as suitable for himself, he admired and sought to 
imitate the formality of his speech and bearing, as 
well as his refusal to speak suddenly or on every 
subject that might present itself, as if his greatness 
was due to these things; but he by no means sought 
the reputation which 1s won in a sudden emergency, 
nor did he often of his own free will stake his 
influence upon chance. However, those orations 
which were spuken off-hand by him had more 
courage and boldness than those which he wrote 
out, if we are to put any confidence in Eratosthenes, 
Demetrius the Phalenan, and the comic poets. Of 
these, Eratosthenes says that often m his speeches 
Demosthenes was like one frenzied, and the Phal- 
erean says that once, as if under mspiration, he 
swore the famous metrical oath to the people :— 

« By earth, by springs, by rivers, and by streams.”’* 
Of the comic poets, one calls him a “ rhopoperpere- 
thras,” or érwupery-braggart,? and another, ridiculing 
his use of the antithesis, says this :— 

(First slave) “My master, as he took, retook.” 

(Second slave (?)) “ Demosthenes would have been 

delighted to take over this phrase.” ° 

S Kock, op. cat. p 80. A verse precedes which may be 

translated . ‘“‘ My master, on receiving all ns patrimony,” 


and the point apparently is that the hei took what was a 
gift as his rightful due. 
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Unless, indeed, this, 100, was a jest of Antiphanes 
upon the speech of Demosthenes concerning Halon- 
nesus,! in which the orator counselled the Athenians 
not to take the island from Philip, but to  re- 
take tt. 

X Still, all men used to agree that Demades, mn 
the exercise of his natural gifts, was mvineible, and 
that when he spoke on the spur of the moment he 
surpassed the studied preparations of Demosthenes 
And Ariston the Chian records an opinion which 
‘Theophrastus also passed upon the two orators. 
When he was asked, namely, what sort of an orator 
he thought Demosthenes was, he replied: “ Worthy 
of the city’? ; and what Demades, “‘ Too good for the 
city.’ And the same philosopher tells us that 
Polyeuctus the Sphettian, one of the political leaders 
of that time at Athens, declared that Demosthenes 
was the greatest orator, but Phocion the most in- 
fiuential speaker; since he expressed most sense in 
fewest words. Indeed, we are told that even De- 
mosthenes himself, whenever Phocion mounted the 
bema to reply to him, would say to his imtimates: 
‘* Here comes the chopper of my speeches” Now, 
it is not clear whether Demosthenes had this feeling 
towards Phocion because of his oratory, or because 
of his life and reputation, believmg that a single 
word or nod from a man who is trusted has more 
power than very many long periods. 

XJ. For lis bodily deficiencies he adopted the 
exercises which | shall describe, as Demetrius the 
Phalerian tells us, who says he heard about them from 


1 Or. vi, wrongly attributed to Demosthenes. There is 
in § 5 a phrase similar to the one under comment. 
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Demosthenes himself, now grown old. The indis- 
tinctness and hsping! in his speech he used to 
correct and drive away by taking pebbles in his 
mouth and then reciting speeches. Hus voice he 
used to exercise by discoursing while running or 
going up steep places, and by reciting speeches or 
verses ata single breath Moreover, he had in his 
house a large looking-glass, and m front of this he 
used to stand and go through his exercises in 
declamation. 

A story 1s told of a man coming to him and 
begging his services as advocate, and telling at great 
length how he had been assaulted and beaten by 
some one “ But certainly,” said Demosthenes, “you 
got none of the hurts which you describe.” Then 
the man raised his voice and shouted: “ I, Demos- 
thenes, no hurts?” “Now, indeed,” said Demos- 
thenes, “I hear the voice of one who 1s wronged 
aud hurt.” So important m winning credence did 
he consider the tone and action of the speaker. 
Accordingly, his own action in speaking was aston- 
ishingly pleasing to most men, but men of refine- 
ment, like Demetrius the Phalenan, thought his 
manner Jow, ignoble, and weak. And Hermippus 
tells us that Aesion,? when asked his opinion of the 
ancient orators as compared with those of his own 
time, said that one would have listened with ad- 
miration when the older orators discoursed to the 
people decorously and in the grand manner, but 
that the speeches of Demosthenes, when read 
aloud, were far superior in point of arrangement 
and power. Now, it is needless to remark that 

1 Strictly, an inability to pronounce the letter ‘‘r,” giving 


instead the sound of ‘'1.° See the Alczbiades, 1. 4. 
2 A contemporary of Demosthenes. 
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ov yap Te yAuKUOULOS dvnp Hv oS’ dyavddpwr, 
* 357-346 B.C. 2 On the Crown, § 18. 
* About 350 b.c. The speech ‘‘Against Mcidias’? (Or. ,x1 ) 
was never delivered See § 154. 
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his written speeches have much in them that is 
harsh and bitter; but in his extempore rejoinders 
he was also humorous For instance, when Demades 
said: “Demosthenes teach me! As well might 
the sow teach Athena” “It was this Athena,” 
said Demosthenes, “that was lately found playing 
the harlot in Collytus” And to the thief nick- 
named Brazen, who attempted to make fun of 
him for his late hours aud his writmg at night, 
“T know,” he said, “that I annoy you with my 
lighted lamp. But you, men of Athens, must not 
wonder at the thefts that are committed, when we 
have thieves of brass, but house-walls of clay.” 
However, though I have still more to say on this 
head, I shall stop here; the other traits of his char- 
acter, and his disposition, should be surveyed m 
connection with his achievements as a statesman. 
XII. Well, then, he set out to engage in public 
matters after the Phocian war! had broken out, as 
he himself says,? and as it 1s possible to gather from 
his Philippic harangues. For some of these were 
made after the Phocian war was already ended, and 
the earliest of them touch upon affairs which were 
closely connected with it. And it 1s clear that when 
he prepared himself to speak in the prosecution of 
Meidias® he was thirty-two years old, but had as 
yet no power or reputation in the conduct of the 
city’s affairs. And his fears on this score were the 
chief reason, in my opimon, why he compromised his 
case against the man he hated for a sum of money. 


‘+ For he was not at all a sweet-tempered man or 
of gentle mood,” ! 


* Thad, x. 467, of Achilles. 
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but vehement and violent in his requitals. How- 
ever, seeing that 1t was no mean task and one 
heyond his power to overthrow a man lke Medias, 
who was well hedged about with wealth, oratory 
and friends, he yielded to those who interceded 
in his behalf. For it does not seem to me that the 
three thousand drachmas of themselves could have 
dulled the Intier feelmgs of Demosthenes 1f he had 
expected or felt able to truumph over his adversary. 

But when he had once taken as a noble basis for 
his political activity the defence of the Greeks 
against Philip, and was contending worthily here, he 
quickly won a reputation and was lifted into a con- 
spicuous place by the boldness of his speeches, so 
that he was admured in Greece, and treated with 
deference by the Great King; Philip, too, made 
more account of him than of any other popular 
leader at Athens, and 1t was admitted even by those 
who hated him that they had to contend with a man 
of mark. For both Aeschines and Hypereides say 
thus much for hm while denouncing him. 

XIII. Wherefore I do not know how it occurred 
to Theopompus to say that Demosthenes was un- 
stable in his character and unable to remain true 
for any length of time to the same policies or the 
same men. For it is apparent that after he had at 
the outset adopted a party and a line of policy in 
the conduct of the city’s affairs, he maintained this 
to the end, and not only did not change his posi- 
tion while he lived, but actually gave up hus life 
that he might not change it. For he was not like 
Demades, who apologised for his change of policy 
by saying that he often spoke at variance with him- 
self, but never at variance with the interests of the 
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city, nor hke Melanopus, who, though opposed 
politically to Callistratus, was often bought over by 
him, and then would say to the people: “The man 
is my eneiny, it is true, but the mterests of the city 
shall prevail ’’, nor lke Nicodemus the Messenian, 
who first attached himself to Cassander, and then 
agam advocated the mterests of Demetrius, but 
said that he was not contradicting himself, for 1t 
was always advantageous to listen to one’s masters. 
We cannot say such things of Demosthenes also, 
as of one who is turned from his course and 
veers to and fro either in word or deed—nay, he 
followed one unchangeable scale, as it were, and 
ever held to one key in politics. And Panaetius 
the philosopher says that most of his speeches also 
ave written in the conviction that the good alone is 
to be chosen for its own sake, as, for instance, the 
speech “On the Crown,’ ! the one “ Against Aristo- 
crates,’ 2 that “For the TImmunities,’? and the 
Philippics ;* for in all these he does not try to lead 
his countrymen to do what is pleasantest or easiest 
or most profitable, but in many places thinks they 
ought to make their safety and preservation second- 
ary to what 1s honourable and fitting, so that, if the 
loftiness of his principles and the nobility of his 
speeches had been accompanied by such bravery as 
becomes a warnor and by incorruptibility in all his 
dealings, he would have been worthy to be num- 
bered, not with such orators as Moerocles, Polyeuc- 
tus, Hypereides, and their contemporaries, but high 
up with Cimon, Thucydides, and Pericles 


1 Or. xvi, > Or. sx 
> Or. xx. (Aguinat Lenitanes) 
1 Ors iw, vi, in. 
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1 Theopompus almost always displays hostility to Athens 
and her popular leaders. 
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XIV. At any rate, Phocion, among his contem- 
poraries, though he took the lead in a pohcy which 
is not to be commended, and though he had the 
reputation of favouring Macedonia, nevertheless, 
by reason of his bravery and integrity, was held 
to be in no wise inferior to Ephialtes and Anstides 
and Cimon. Demosthenes, however, was not worthy 
of confidence when he bore arms, as Demetrius 
says, nor was he altogether maccessible to bribes, 
but though he did not succumb to the gold which 
came from Philip and Macedonia, that which came 
down in streams from Susa and Ecbatana reached 
and overwhelmed him, and therefore while he was 
most capable of praising the virtues of earlier gene- 
rations, he was not so good at imitatmg them. For 
certainly the orators of his own day (though I leave 
Phocion out of the account) were surpassed by him 
even in his life and conversation. And it is manifest 
that beyond them all he reasoned boldly with the 
people, opposed himself to the desires of the 
multitude, and persistently attacked their faults, 
as may be gathered from his speeches. And even 
Theopompus! tells us that, when the Athenians 
nominated him to conduct a certain impeachment, 
and, on his refusal, raised a tumult against him, 
he rose and said: ‘‘Men of Athens, I will serve 
you as a counsellor, even though you do not wish 
it; but not as a false accuser, even though you 
wish it.” Moreover, the measures which he took 
in the case of Antiphon? were exceedingly aris- 
tocratic in their spirit. Antiphon had been acquitted 
by the assembly, but Demosthenes arrested him 
and brought him before the council of the Areio- 


2 See Demosthenes, On the Crown, §§ 132 f. 
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pagus, and making no account of the offence thus 
given to the people, convicted him of having 
promised Philip to set fire to the dockyards; and 
Antiphon was given up to justice by the council 
and suffered death. He also accused the priestess 
Theoris of many misdemeanours, and particularly 
of teaching the slaves to practise deceit; and by 
fixing the penalty at death he brought about ha 
execution. 

XV_ It is said, too, that the speech which Apollo- 
dorus used in order to secure the conviction of Timo- 
theus the general in an action for debt was written 
for him by Demosthenes, and likewise the speeches 
which Apollodorus used against Phormio and Steph- 
anus, in which cases Demosthenes properly won dis- 
credit. For Phormio contended against Apollodorus 
with a speech which Demosthenes had written for 
him,! the orator thus simply selling to the disputants, 
as it were from one and the same cutlery-shop,? the 
knives with which to wound each other. Moreover, 
of his public orations, those against Androtion® and 
Timoerates+ and Aristocrates* were written for 
others to pronounce, before he had as yet entered 
public life ; for it appears that these speeches were 
produced when he was twenty-seven or twenty- 
eight years of age. But he himself delivered the 
speech against Aristogeiton,® as well as the one 
‘‘Qn the Immunities,’? at the instance, as he 
himself says, of Ctesippus the son of Chabrias, but 
as some say, because he was wooing the mother 
of this young man. However, he did not marry 
this woman, but had a certain woman of Samos 


1 Or. XXXVI * See chapter iv. 1. SOF. xxi. 
4 Or. XXiv. > Or xin. 8 Or xx\ 7 Or xx. 
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to wife, as Demetrius the Magnesian tells us in 
his work “ On Persons of the Same Name.” Whether 
the speech denouncing the treacherous embassage of 
Aeschines! was delivered or not, is uncertain; and 
yet Idomeneus says that Aeschines got off by only 
thirty votes. But this would seem to be untrue, 
if we are to judge by the written speeches of both 
orators “On the Crown.’? For neither of them 
speaks clearly and distinctly of that contention as 
one which came to trial. This question, however, 
will have to be decided by others 

XVI. The political attrtude of Demosthenes was 
manifest even while peace still lasted, for he would 
let no act of the Macedonian pass uncensured, 
but on every occasion kept rousing and inflaming 
the Athenians against him. Therefore Philip also 
made most account of him; and when Demosthenes 
came to Macedonia in an embassy of ten, Philip 
listened indeed to them all, but took most pains 
to answer his speech. As regards all other marks 
of honour and kindly attention, however, Philip 
did not treat Demosthenes as well as the others, 
but courted rather the party of Aeschines and 
Philocrates. And so when these lauded Philip as 
most powerful in speaking, most fair to look upon, 
and, indeed, as a most capable fellow-drinker, De- 
mosthenes had to say in bitter raillery that the 
first’ encomium was appropriate for a sophist, the 
second for a woman, and the third for a sponge, 
but none of them for a king. 


1 Or xx, . 

2 Nee the sccond note on xxiv. 1 f, 

4 In 346 p.c. they obtamed the so-called Peace of Philo- 
crates. 
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NVII. And when matters were mclining al last 
to war, since Philip was unable to keep quiet 
and the Athenians were being stirred up by 
Demosthenes, in the first place, he urged the 
Athenians to invade Euboea, which had been 
brought into subjection to Philip by its tyrants; 
and it was on his motion that they crossed over to 
the island and drove out the Macedonians. In the 
second place, he came to the aid of the citizens of 
Byzantium and Perinthus when the Macedonian was 
making war upon them, by persuading the Athenian 
people to remit their hatred and forget the wrongs 
committed by each of these cities in the Social War,! 
and to send them a force,—the force which saved 
them. Next, he went on an embassy to the Greek 
states, and by arguing with them and pricking them 
on brought almost all of them into a league against 
Philip, so that they raised a mercenary force of 
fifteen thousand foot and two thousand horse, apart 
from the citizen soldiery, and readily contributed 
money to pay them. It was at this time, as Theo- 
phrastus says, when the alhes were demanding that 
their contributions be fixed within limits, that 
Creobylus the popular leader said: “‘War has no 
fixed rations.”’* 

Greece was now m suspense as it thought of 
the future, and its peoples and cities were leaguing 
themselves together, Euboeans, Achaeans, Corin- 
thians, Megarians, Leucadians, and Corcyraeans 
But the most important struggle still remained 
for Demosthenes in bringing the Thebans to join 


| At the outbreak of the Social War (357-355 8.c.) Byzan- 
tium and other allies of Athens had revolted from her. 
2 See the note on the Crassre, 11 8 
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' In 339 z.c., Phiuhp was deputed by the Amphictyonic 
Council to punish the city of Amphissa, near Delpln, fm 
sacrilege Cf. Demosthenes, On the Crown, S§ 143 ff. 
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the alhance, for they had a territory bounding 
that of Attica and a force ready to take the 
field, and at that time were accounted the best 
soldiers in Greece. But it was no easy matter, 
in view of the recent benefits with which Philip 
had cultivated their favour during the Phocian 
war, to make the Thebans change sides, and espe- 
cially because in the petty quarrels brought on 
by their proximity to Athens the differences which 
made for war between the two cities were all the 
while stirred up anew. 

XVIII Philp, however, elated by his good- 
fortune in the matter of Amphissa,! surprised 
Elateia and occupied Phocis. This step drove the 
Athenians out of thew senses: no one ventured 
to ascend the bema and no one knew what ought 
to be said, but perplexity and silence reigned m 
the assembly. Then it was that Demosthenes, 
and he alone, came forward and advised the people 
to cling to Thebes; and after giving them courage 
in other ways and buoying them up with hopes, 
as he was wont to do, he was sent with others 
as ambassador to Thebes. Philip also, as Marsyas 
tells us, sent Amyntas and Clearchus of Macedonia, 
Daochus of Thessaly, and Thrasydaeus, to speak 
in opposition to the Athenians. 

Well, then, the Thebans, in their calculations, 
were not blind to their own interests, but each 
of them had before his eyes the terrors of war, 
since their losses in the Phocian war? were still 
fresh ; however, the power of the orator, as Theo- 
pompus says, fanned up their courage and inflamed 


2 The second so-called Sacred War (357-346 B.c ), in which 
Athens aided the Phocians, and Philip the Thebans. 
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ther honourable ambition and obscurcd all other 
considerations, so that, casting away fear and cal- 
culation and feelings of obligation, they were rapt 
away by his words into the path of honour. And 
so great and glorious was the orator’s success seen 
to be that Philip at once sent an embassy and asked 
for peace, wlule Greece was confident and up in 
arms to aid Demosthenes for the future; and not 
only did the Athenian generals assist him and 
do what he ordered, but also the Boeotarchs. He 
managed at this time all the assemblies of the 
Thebans no less than those of the Athenians; he 
was beloved by both peoples and exercised supreme 
power, not illegally nor unworthily, as Theopompnus 
declares, but rather with perfect propriety. 

XIX. But it would seem that some divinely or- 
dered fortune in the revolution of affairs, which was 
putting an end at this time to the freedom of the 
Greeks, opposed thei efforts, and showed forth 
many signs of what was to come. Among these 
were the dire prophecies which the Pythian priestess 
made known, and an ancient oracle which was 
recited from the Sibylline books :— 


« From the battle on Thermodon may I be far re- 
moved, 
To behold it like an eagle in clouds and upper air. 
Tears are for the conquered there, and for the 
conqueror, death.” 


Now, the Thermodon, they say, is in my native 
territory, in Chaeroneia, being a little river which. 
empties into the Cephisus. But I know of no river 
bearing this name at the present time ; I conjecture, 
however, that the stream now called Haemon then 
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bore the name of Thermodon. For it flows past the 
Heracleum, where the Greeks had their camp; and 
I judge that after the battle the river was filled with 
blood and corpses and therefore received its present 
name un exchange.! Duris, however, says that this 
Thermodon was not a nver, but that some soldiers 
who were pitching a tent and digging a trench aboul 
it, found a small stone figure, an imscription upon 
which signified that 1t was Thermodon,? carrying in 
its arms a wounded Amazon. They say also that in 
reference to this another oracle is recited as follows :— 


“ For the battle on Thermodon wait thou, all-black 
bird ; 
There thou shalt have m abundance the flesh of 
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XX. How this matter really stands, then, it is 
difficult to decide, but as for Demosthenes, he is 
said to have had complete confidence in the Greek 
forces, and to have been lifted into a state of glow- 
ing excitement by the strength and ardour of so 
many men eager to engage the enemy, so that he 
would not suffer his countrymen to give heed to 
oracles or listen to prophecies; nay, he even sus- 
pected the Pythian priestess of being in sympathy 
with Philip, reminding the Thebans of Epaminondas 
and the Athenians of Pericles, and declaring that 
those great leadeis regarded things of this kind as 
pretexts for cowardice, and therefore followed the 
dictates of reason. Up to this point, then, he was a 
brave man; but in the battle? he displayed no con- 

1 Deriving Atjuwy from atua (blood). 

2%4¢. the god of the river Thermodon, 1n Cappadocia, on 


the banks of which the Amazons were thought to dwell. 
Cf. the Wheseus, xxvii 6. 2 At Chaeroneia, 338 B.C 
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duct thal was honourable or consonant with his 
words, but forsook his post, cast away his arms, and 
ran away most disgracefully, nor was he ashamed to 
belie the inscription on his shield, as Pytheas said, 
wheieon was written in letters of gold, * With good 
fortune ”’ 

Immediately after lus victory, then, Philip waxed 
insolent for joy, and going forth in revel rout to see 
the bodies of the slain, and being in his cups, 
recited the beginning of the decree introduced by 
Demosthenes, dividing it into feet and marking off 
the time :-— 


‘Demosthenes, son of Demosthenes, of Paeania, 
thus moves;”” | 


but when he got sober and realized the magnitude 
of the struggle in which he had been imvolved, he 
shuddered at the power and the ability of the orator 
who had forced him to hazard his empire and his 
life in the brief span of a single day. And the 
fame of this orator penetrated even to the Persian 
king, who sent letters to his satraps on the coast, 
bidding them to offer money to Demosthenes, and 
to pay more attention to him than to any other 
Greek, since he was able to distract and detain the 
Macedonian? with the troubles which he raised in 
Greece. These things, now, were discovered at a 
later time by Alexander, who found at Sardis certain 
letters of Demosthenes and documents of the King’s 
generals, which disclosed the amount of money they 
' had given him. 

XXI. At this time, however, when their disaster 
fell upon the Greeks, the orators of the opposing 
| The Greek words form an 1ambic tetrameter cataletic. 

2 Phihp was threatening the invasion of Asia. 
49 
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paity assailed Demosthenes and prepared rechonings 
and indictments against him; but the people not 
only absolved him from these, nay, they actually 
continued to honour him and mvited him again, as 
u loyal man, to take part m public affairs. Conse- 
quently, when the bones of those who had fallen 
ut Chaeroneia were brought home for burial, they 
assigned to him the honour of pronouncing the 
eulogy over the men, nor did they show a base 
or ignoble spirit under the calamity whuch had 
befallen them, as Theopompus writes in his infiated 
style, but by the special honour and respect which 
they paid to their counsellor they made it manifest 
that they did not repent of the counsels he had 
given them. The oration, then, was pronounced by 
Demosthenes, but to the decrees which he proposed 
he would not put his own name, but rather those ot 
his friends, one after the other, avoiding his own as 
inauspicious and unfortunate, until he once more 
took courage upon Philip’s death. And Philip died, 
surviving his suecess at Chaeroneia only a short 
time ;! and this, it would seem, was foretold by the 
last verse of the oracle :— 


“Tears are for the conquered there, and for the 
conqueror, death.” 


XXII. Now, Demosthenes had secret intelligence 
of Philip’s death, and by way of inspiring the 
Athenians with courage for the future, he came 
forth to the council with a glad countenance, de- 
elaring that he had had a dream which led him to 
expect some great blessing for Athens; and not 
long afterwards the messengers came with tidings of 

1 Philip was assassinated by Pausamas, one of his royal 
bodyguard, in 336 n.c §©=See the Alexander, x 4. 
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Philip's death. At once, then, the Athenians pro- 
ceeded to make thank-offerings for glad tidings and 
voted a crown for Pausanias. And Demosthenes came 
forth in public dressed in a splendid robe and wear- 
ing a garland on his head, although his daughtei 
had died only six days before, as Aeschines says,! 
who rails at him for this and denounces him as an 
unnatural father. And yet Aeschines himself was 
of a weak and ungenerous nature, if he considered 
mournings and lamentations as the signs of an affec- 
tionate spirit, but condemned the bearing of such 
losses serenely and without repining. 

For my own part, I cannot say that 1t was honour- 
able in the Athenians to crown themselves with 
garlands and offer sacrifices to the gods on the 
death of a king who, in the midst of his successes, 
had treated them so mildly and humanely m their 
reverses ; for besides provoking the indignation of 
the gods, it was also an ignoble thing to honour 
him while he was alive and make him a citizen 
of Athens, but when he had fallen by another’s 
hand to set no bounds to their joy, nay, to leap, 
as it were, upon the dead, and sing paeans of 
victory, as if they themselves had wrought a deed 
of valour. However, for leaving his domestic mis- 
fortunes and tears and lamentations to the women 
and going about such business as he thought advan- 
tageous to the city, I commend Demosthenes, and 
I hold it to be the part of a statesmanlike and 
manly spirit to keep ever in view the good of 
the community, to find support for domestic 
yorrows and concerns in the public welfare, and 
to preserve one’s dignity far more than actors 


1 Aguinst Ctesiphon (or On the Crown), § 77. 
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do when they take the parts of kings and tyrants; 
for these, as we see in the theatres, neither weep 
nor laugh according to their own inclinations, but 
as the subject of the action demands. 

And apart from these considerations, if it 1s our 
duty not to allow the unfortunate to lie comfortless 
in his sorrow, but to address him with cheering 
words and turn his thoughts to pleasanter things 
(uke those who tell people with sore eyes to with- 
draw their gaze from bright and hard colours 
and fix 1t upon those which are soft and green), 
how can a man obtain better consolation for his 
domestic griefs than by blending them with the 
general welfare of a prosperous country, thus making 
the better thimgs obscure the worse? These things, 
then, I have been led to say on seeing that many 
have their hearts softened to effeminate pity by this 
discourse of Aeschines 

XXIII. The cities of Greece, under the incita- 
tions of Demosthenes, now formed themselves into 
a league again. The Thebans, whom Demosthenes 
had helped to provide with arms, fell upon their 
Macedonian garrison and slew many of them; 
while the Athenians made preparations to go to war 
along with them. Demosthenes reigned supreme 
in the assembly, and wrote letters to the King’s 
generals in Asia stirrmmg them up to make war 
upon Alexander, whom he called a boy and a 
Margites.1 When, however, Alexander had settled 
the affairs of his own country and came in person 
with his forces into Boeotia, prone lay the courage 


tae Silly Madmun A mock heroie poem bearing this 
name was attmbouted to Homer Ct, Aeschines, On (he 
Crown, § 160. 
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of the Athemans, and Demosthenes was extin- 
guished, while the Thebans, betrayed by their 
allies, fought by themselves and lost their city.! 
Then, in the midst of the great confusion which 
reigned at Athens, Demosthenes was chosen and 
sent with others as an ambassador to Alexander, 
but fearing the wrath of the king he turned back 
at Cithaeron and abandoned the embassy.2 Then 
straightway Alexander sent to Athens a demand 
for the surrender to hm of ten of their popular 
leaders, according to Idomeneus and Duris, but 
according to the most and most reputable writers, 
only eight, namely, Demosthenes, Polyeuctus, Ephi- 
altes, Lycurgus, Moerocles, Demon, Callisthenes. 
and Charidemus. 

It was on this occasion that Demosthenes told 
the Athenians the story of how the sheep sur- 
rendered their dogs to the wolves, comparing 
himself and his fellow-orators to dogs fighting in 
defence of the people, and calling Alexander “the 
Macedonian arech-wolf.” Moreover, he said further : 
“ Just as gram-merchants sell their whole stock 
by means of a few kernels of wheat which they 
carry about with them in a bowl as a sample, so 
in surrendering us you unwittingly surrender also 
yourselves, all of you.’ Such, then, is the account 
which Aristobulus of Cassandreia has given. 

The Athenians were deliberating on this demand 
aind were at a loss how to treat it, when Demades, 
fow five talents which he had received from the 
mien demanded, agreed to go on an embassy to 


! [un Ovtober, 335 B.C 
2 Cf, Aeschines, On the Crown, § 161. 
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1 From 333 b.c to 3308 ¢., Agis ITI., the king of Sparta, 
carried on war against Macedonia in conjunction with Persia. 
In the latter year he was defeated and slain by Antipater, 
Alexander’s regent 1n Macedonia. 

2 In 336 B.c., Ctesiphon proposed that Demosthenes receive 
a volden crown for certain public services, and Aeschines 
indicted Ctesiphon for proposing an illegal measure. The 
document (Demos, De Cor, § 54), from which Plutarch takes 
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the king and entreat him in thew behalf; either 
because he rehed on the friendship of Alexander, 
or because he expected to find him sated, like a 
lion glutted with slaughter. At any rate, Demades 
persuaded the king to let the men off, and recon- 
ciled him with the city 

XXIV. So when Alexander went back to Mace- 
donia, Demades and his associates were high in 
power, but Demosthenes acted a hunble part. 
It is true that when Agis the Spartan was active 
in revolt Demosthenes once more made a feeble 
effort in his support, but then he cowered down, 
since the Athenians would not join in the uprising 
Agis fell in battle, and the Lacedaemonians were 
crushed. 

It was at this time that the indictment against 
Ctesiphon in the matter of the crown came on 
for trial. It had been prepared in the archonship 
of Chaerondas a little before the battle of Chaero- 
neia, but came on for trial ten years later? in the 
archonship of Aristophon. It became the most 
celebrated of all public causes, not only on account 
of the fame of the orators, but also because of 
the noble conduct of the judges, who, though 
the prosecutors of Demosthenes were then at the 
height of power and acting in the interests of 
Macedonia, would not vote against him, but ac- 
quitted him so decisively that Aeschines did not 
get a fifth part of their ballots. Consequently, 
Aeschines forsook the city at once, and spent the 


the name of Chaerondas, the archon of 338, has been shown 
to be spurious. The case was tried in 330 P.c. 

- This made Aeschines hable to a fine ot 1,000 drachmas, 
and made it impossible for him to bring any iuture action 
before an Athenian court. 
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rest of his life as a teacher of rhetori in Rhodes 
and Ionia. 

XXV. Not long afterwards Harpalus! came out 
of Asia to Athens. He had run away from 
Alexander, because he was conscious that his 
prodigality had led him into criminal practices, 
and because he was afraid of his master, who was 
now become harsh to his friends But after he 
had taken refuge with the Athenian people and 
put himself in their hands with his ships and his 
treasures, the other orators at once fixed then 
longing eyes upon his wealth, came to his aid, and 
tried to persuade the Athenians to receive and 
save the suppliant. But Demosthenes, in the 
beginning, counselled them to drive Harpalus 
away, and to beware lest they plunge the city 
into war upon an unnecessary and unjust ground ; 
a few days afterwards, however, while they were 
making an inventory of the treasure, Harpalus 
saw that Demosthenes was eyeing with pleasure 
a cup of barbarian make, with a keen appreciation 
of its fashion and of the ornamental work upon it. 
He therefore bade him poise it m his hand and see 
how heavy the gold was. And when Demosthenes 
was amazed at its weight and asked how much it 
would amount to, Harpalus smiled and said, “ For 
you it will amount to twenty talents;” and as 
soon as night was come he sent him the cup with 
the twenty talents. Now, Harpalus was skilful in 
detecting the character of a man who had a passion 
for gold, by means of the look that spread over 
his face and the glances of his eyes. For Demos- 
thenes could not resist, but was overcome by the 


1 Alexander’s treasurer. He came to Athens in 324 B.c. 
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bribe, and now that he had, as it were, admitted 
a garrison into his house, promptly went over to 
the side of Harpalus. Next day, after swathmg 
his neck carefully mm woollen bandages, he went 
forth into the assembly; and when he was urged 
to rise and speak, he made signs that his voice 
was ruined. The wits, however, by way of raillery, 
declared that the orator had been seized over- 
night, not with an ordinary quinsy, but with a 
silver quinsy. And afterwards, when the whole 
people learned that he had been bribed, and would 
not permit him, when he wished it, to have a hear- 
ing and make his defence, but were angry and 
raised a tumult against him, someone rose and 
said jokingly: “ Men of Athens, will you not lsten 
to the man who holds the cup?”! 

At that time, then, they sent Harpalus away from 
the city, and fearing lest they should be called 
to account for the moneys which the orators had 
seized, they made a zealous search for it, and 
went round to their houses on the quest, except 
that of Callicles the son of Arrhenides. For his 
house was the only one which they would not allow 
to be searched, since he was newly married and his 
bride was within, as Theopompus relates 

XXVI. But Demosthenes put a bold face on the 
matter and mtroduced a bill providing that the 
case should be referred for imvestigation to the 
council of the Are1opagus, and that those should be 
brought to trial who were found guilty there. He 
was himself, however, among the first condemned by 
the council, and came before the court for trial, 


1 At feasis, the cup passed from guest to guest, and the 
one who held 1t had the xight ot unmterrupted speech or 
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where he was sentenced to a fine of fifty talents and 
delivered over to prison in default of payinent. But 
out of shame at the charge under which he lay, as 
he says,) and owing to the weakness of his body, 
which could not endure confinement, he ran away, 
through the carelessness of some of his keepers and 
the connivance of others. At any rate, we are told 
that when he was in fhght at a short distance from 
the city, he learned that some of the citizens who 
were his enemies were in pursuit of him, and there- 
fore wished to hide himself; and when they called 
upon him loudly by name, and came up near to him, 
and begged him to accept from them provision for 
his journey, declaring that they were bringing money 
from home tor this very purpose, and were pursuing 
him only in order to get it to him; and when at 
the same time they exhorted him to be of good 
courage and not to be pained at what had happened, 
Demosthenes broke out all the more into cries of 
grief, saying: “ Surely [ must be distressed to leave 
a city where my enemies are as generous as I can 
hardly find friends to be in another.” | 
And he bore his exile without fortitude, taking up 
his quarters in Aegina and Troezen for the most 
part, and looking off towards Attica with tears in his 
eyes, so that utterances of his are on record which 
are not generous or consonant with his spirited 
efforts as a statesman. We are told, namely, that 
as he was leaving the city he lifted up his hands 
towards the acropolis and said : “O potent Guardian 
of the City, Athena, how, pray, canst thou take 
delight in those three most intractable beasts, the 


1 In the second of the letters which have come down to us 
under his name, § 17. 
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owl, the serpent, and the people’’’ Moreover, 
when young men came to visit and converse with 
him, he would try to deter them from public life, 
saying that if two roads had been presented to him 
in the beginning, one leading to the bema and the 
assembly, and the other straight to destruction, and 
if he could have known beforehand the evils at- 
tendant on a public career, namely, fears, hatreds, 
calumnies and contentions, he would have taken 
that road which led directly to death. 

XXVII. But while he was still undergoing the 
exile of which I have spoken, Alexander died,! and 
the Greek states proceeded to form a league again, 
while Leosthenes was displaying deeds of valour and 
walling Antipater up in Lamia, where he held him 
in siege. Accordingly, the orators Pytheas and 
Callimedon (called the Stag-beetle) fled from Athens 
and joined the party of Antipater, and travelling 
about with the regent’s friends and ambassadors 
tried to prevent the Greeks from revolting or attach- 
ing themselves to Athens; but Demosthenes, joining 
himself to the ambassadors from Athens, used his 
utmost efforts in helping them to induce the cities 
to unite in attacking the Macedonians and expelling 
them from Greece. And Phylarchus states that in 
Arcadia Pytheas and Demosthenes actually fell to 
abusing one another in an assembly, the one speak- 
ing in behalf of the Macedonians, the other in 
behalf of the Greeks. Pytheas, we are told, said 
that just as we think that a house into which asses’ 
milk is brought must certainly have some evil in it, 
so also a city must of necessity be diseased into 
which an Athenian embassy comes; whereupon 


1 At Babylon, in May, 323 B.c. 
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Demosthenes turned the illustration against him 
by saying that asses’ milk was given to restore 
health, and the Athenians came to bring salvation 
to the sick. 

At this conduct the Athenian people were de- 
lighted, and voted that Demosthenes might return 
from exile. The decree was brought in by Demon 
of Paeania, who was a cousin of Demosthenes; and 
a trireme was sent to Aegina to fetch him home. 
When he set out to go up to the city from Piraeus, 
not an archon or a priest was missing, and all the rest 
of the people also met him in a body and welcomed 
him eagerly. 1t was at this time, too, as Demetrius 
the Magnesian says, that he hfted his hands towards 
heaven and blessed himself for that day, since he 
was coming home from exile more honourably than 
Alcibiades did; for he had persuaded, not forced, 
his fellow-citizens to welcome him. It is true thal 
his pecuniary fine remaimed standing against him 
(for 1t was not lawful to remit an assessment by act 
of grace), but they found a device to evade the law. 
It was their custom, namely, in the case of a sacrifice 
to Zeus the Saviour, to pay a sum of money to those 
who prepared and adorned the altar, and they now 
gave Demosthenes the contract to make these pre- 
parations for fifty talents, which was just the amount. 
of his assessment. 

XXVIII. However, he did not enjoy his native 
city for long after his return from exile, but the 
cause of Greece was speedily crushed, and in the 
month of Metageitnion the battle at Crannon 
took place,! in that of Boedromion the Macedonian 

1 August 6th, 322 p.c. In this battle Antipater and 


Craterus crushed the combined armies of the Greeks and 
concluded the so-called Lamian war, 65 
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garrison entered Munychia, and in that of Pyanep- 
sion Demosthenes died, in the following manner. 

When Antipater and Craterus were reported to 
be advancing upon Athens, Demosthenes and _ his 
associates succeeded in escaping by stealth from 
the city, and the people, on motion of Demades, 
passed sentence of death upon them. Since they 
dispersed themselves to different places, Antipater 
sent his soldiers about to arrest them, under the 
command of Archias the so-called Exile-hunter. 
This man was a native of Thurii, and the story 
goes that he was once a tragic actor; indeed, it 
is recorded that Polus of Aegina, the best actor 
of his time, was a pupil of his. But Hermippus 
states that Archias was one of the pupils of 
Lacritus the rhetorician; while Demetrius says 
that he belonged to the school of Anaximenes. 
This Archias, then, finding that Hypereides the 
orator and Aristonicus of Marathon and Himeraeus 
the brother of Demetrius the Phalerean had taken 
refuge in the sanctuary of Aeacus at Aegina, haled 
them away and sent them to Antipater at Cleonae. 
There they were put to death, and Hypereides, 
it is said, also had his tongue cut out. 

XXIX. Moreover, on learning that Demosthenes 
had taken sanctuary in the temple of Poseidon 
at Calauria, Archias sailed across to the island in 
small boats, and after landing with Thracian spear- 
men tried to persuade the fugitive to leave the 
temple and go with him to Antipater, assuring 
him that he would suffer no harsh treatment. But 
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it chanced that Demosthenes, in his sleep the 
night before, had seen a strange vision. He 
dreamed, namely, that he was acting in a tragedy 
and contending with Archias for the prize, and 
that although he acquitted himself well and won 
the favour of the audience, his lack of stage decora- 
tions and costumes cost him the victory. There- 
fore, after Archias had said many kindly things 
to him, Demosthenes, just as he sat, looked stead- 
fastly at him and said: “O Archias, thou didst 
never convince me by thine acting, nor wilt thou 
now convince me by thy promises.”’ And when 
Archias began to threaten him angrily, “ Now,’ 
said he, “thou utterest the language of the Mace- 
donian oracle ;! but a moment ago thou wert acting 
a part. Wait a little, then, that I may write a 
message to my family.” With these words, he 
retired into the temple, and taking a scroll, as 
if about to write, he put his pen to his mouth 
and bit it, as he was wont to do when thinking 
what he should write, and kept it there some 
time, then covered and bent his head. The spear- 
men, then, who stood at the door, laughed at 
him for playing the coward, and called him weak 
and unmanly, but Archias came up and urged 
him to rise, and reiterating the same speeches as 
before, promised him a reconciliation with Antipater. 
But Demosthenes, now conscious that the poison 
was affecting and overpowering him, uncovered his 
head; and fixing his eyes upon Archias, “Thou 
canst not be too soon now,” said he, “in playing 
the part of Creon in the tragedy and casting this 


1 ¢,e, thy real sentiments, in obedience to Antipater. 
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body out without burial! But I, O beloved 
Poseidon, will depart from thy sanctury while I 
am still alive; whereas Antipater and the Mace- 
donians would not have left even thy temple 
undefiled.” So speaking, and bidding someone 
support him, smce he was now trembling and 
tottering, he had no sooner gone forth and passed 
by the altar than he fell, and with a groan gave 
up the ghost. 

XXX. As for the poison, Anston says he took 
it from the pen, as I have said; but a certain 
Pappus, from whom Hermippus took his story, 
says that when he had fallen by the side of the 
altar, there was found written in the scroll the 
beginning of a letter, “ Demosthenes to Antipater,” 
and nothing more; and that when men were amazed 
at the suddenness of his death the Thracians who 
had stood at the door told the story that he took 
the poison into his hand from a cloth and put it 
to his mouth and swallowed it; and that they them- 
selves, strange to say, had supposed that what he 
swallowed was gold; and that the little maid who 
served him, when inquiries were made by Archias, 
said that Demosthenes had long worn that cloth 
girdle as a safeguard against his enemies. And 
even Eratosthenes himself says that Demosthenes 
kept the poison in a hollow bracelet, and that 
he wore this bracelet as an ornament upon his 
arm. But the divergent stories of all the others 
who have written about the matter, and they 
are very many, need not be recounted; except 
that Demochares the relative of Demosthenes says 

1 An allusion to the Creon in the Antogone of Sophocles, 
by whose edict the body of Polyneices was to be left unburied 
(vv, 26 ff., 191 ff.). 7 
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1 An annual festival in honour of Demeter and Persephone. 
2 This statue, the work of Polyeuctus, was erected in 
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that in his opinion 1t was not due to poison, but 
to the honour and kindly favour shown him by 
the gods, that he was rescued from the cruelty 
of the Macedonians by a speedy and painless death. 
And he died on the sixteenth of the month Pyanep- 
sion, the most gloomy day of the Thesmophoria,! 
which the women observe by fasting in the temple 
of the goddess. 

lt was to this man, a little while after lis death, 
that the Athenian people paid worthy honour by 
erecting his statue? in bronze, and by decreeing 
that the eldest of his house should have public 
maintenance in the prytaneium. And this cele- 
brated inscription was insembed upon the pedestal 
of his statue :— 


“ If thy strength had only been equal to thy purposes, 
Demosthenes, 
Never would the Greeks have been ruled by a 
Macedonian Ares.” 


Of course those who say that Demosthenes himself 
composed these lines in Calauria, as he was about to 
put the poison to his lips, talk utter nonsense. 
XXXI. Now, a short time before I took up my 
abode in Athens, the following incident is said 
to have occurred. A soldier who had been called 
to an account by his commander, put what little 
gold he had into the hands of this statue of Demos. 
thenes. It stood with its fingers interlaced, and 
hard by grew a small plane-tree. Many of the 
leaves from this tree, whether the wind accidentally 


thenes. The well-known marble statue of Demosthenes m 
the Vatican 1s thought to be a copy of 1b See Punsanias, 
1, 8, 2, with Frazer’s notes. 
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blew them thither, or whether the depositor himself 
took this way of concealing his treasure, lay cluster- 
ing together about the gold and hid it for a long 
tue. At last, however, the man came back, found 
his treasure intact, and an account of the matter 
was spread abroad, wheieupon the wits of the city 
took for a theme the incorruptibility of Demosthenes 
and vied with one another in their epigrams. 

As for Demades, he had not long enjoyed his 
growing reputation when vengeance for Demosthenes 
brought him into Macedonia, whose people he had 
disgracefully flattered, only to be by them justly 
put to death. He had been obnoxious to them 
even before this, but now fell under a charge from 
which there was no eseape. A letter of his, namely, 
leaked out, n which he had urged Perdiccas to seize 
Macedonia and deliver the Greeks, who, he said, 
were fastened to it only by an old and rotten thread 
(meaning Antipater). And when Deinarchus the 
Corinthian denounced him for this, Cassander! flew 
into a rage and slew the son of Demades as he 
stood close by his father’s side, and then ordered 
that Demades should be hkewise killed. Demades 
was now learning amid his extremest misfortunes 
that traitors sell themselves first, a truth of which 
Demosthenes had often assured him, but which he 
would not believe. 

And so, Sosius,? thou hast the promised Life of 
Demosthenes, drawn from such written or oral 
sources as I could find. 


1 The son of Antipater and, later, his successor. 
2 See the opening sentence of the Li/e. 
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I. Ir is said of Helvia, the mother of Cicero, that 
she was well born and hved an honourable hfe; 
but of his father nothing can be learned that does 
not go to an extreme. For some say that he was 
born and reared in a fuller’s shop, while others 
trace the origin of his family to Tullus Attius,} 
an illustrious king of the Volscians, who waged 
war upon the Romans with great ability. However, 
the first member of the family who was suinamed 
Cicero seems to have been worthy of note, and 
for that reason his posterity did not reject the 
surname, but were fond of it, although many 
made it a matter of raillery. For “cicer” is the 
Latin name for chick-pea, and this ancestor of 
Cicero, as it would seem, had a faint dent in the 
end of his nose like the cleft of a chick-pea, from 
which he acquired his surname. Cicero himself, 
however, whose Life I now write, when he first 
entered public life and stood for office and his 
friends thought he ought to drop or change the 
name, is said to have replied with spirit that he 
would strive to make the name of Cicero more 
illustrious than such names as Scaurus or Catulus. 
Moreover, when he was quaestor in Sicily and 
was dedicating to the gods a piece of silver plate, 
he had his first two names inscribed thereon, the 

1 Called Tullus Aufidius in the Coriolanus, xxu. 1. 
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1 January 38,1068¢. Plutarch follows the Greek method 
of reckoning from a fixed point in the month. Cicero says 
(ante diem) ITJ. Nonas Januarias (ad Att, xiii. 42, 2), the 
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Marcus and the Tullius, but instead of the third, 
by way of jest, he ordered the artificer to engrave 
a chick-pea in due sequence. This, then, is what 
is told about his name. 

II Itis said that Cicero was born, without travail 
or pain on the part of his mother, on the third 
day of the new Calends,} the day on which at 
the present time the magistrates offer sacrifices 
and prayers for the health of the emperor. It 
would seem also that a phantom appeared to his 
nurse and foretold that her charge would be a 
great blessing to all the Romans. And although 
these presages were thought to be mere dreams 
and idle fancies, he soon showed them to be true 
prophecy ; for when he was of an age for taking 
lessons, his natural talent shone out clear and he 
won name and fame among the boys, so that their 
fathers used to visit the schools m order to see 
Cicero with their own eyes and observe the quick- 
ness and intelligence in his studies for which he 
was extolled, though the ruder ones among them 
were angry at their sons when they saw them 
walking with Cicero placed in their midst as a 
mark of honour. And although he showed himself, 
as Plato? thought a nature should do which was 
fond of learning and fond of wisdom, capable of 
welcoming all knowledge and incapable of slight- 
ing any kind of literature or training, he lent 
himself with somewhat greater ardour to the art 
of poetry. And a httle poem which he wrote 
when a boy is still eatant, called Pontius Glaucus, 
Nones being the fifth of January Strctly speaking, only 
the first day of the month was called the Calends, bul 
Plutarch seems to call the opening days of the new official 
year ‘* the new Calends.” 2 Republic, p 475 b. ; 
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1 90-88 no. It was under Pompey, however, that Cicero 
served (Phil, xii, 11, 27). 2 In 82 Bc. 
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and composed in tctrameter verse. Moreover, as 
he grew older and applied himself with greater 
versatility to such accomplishments, he got the 
name of being not only the best orator, but also 
the best poet among the Romans. His fame for 
oratory abides to this day, although there have 
been great innovations in style; but his poetry, 
since many gifted poets have followed him, has 
altogether fallen into neglect and disrepute. 

III. After he had finished the studies of boyhood, 
he attended the lectures of Philon the Academic, 
whom, above all the other disciples of Cleitomachus, 
the Romans admired for his eloquence and loved 
for his character. At the same time he consorted 
with Mucius Seaevola, a statesman and leader of 
the senate, and was helped by him to an acquaint- 
ance with the law; and for a little while he also 
did military service under Sulla in the war against 
the Marsians.!| Then, seeing that the common- 
wealth was hurrying into factions, and from factions 
into unlimited monarchy, he betook himself to a 
retired and contemplative life, associated with 
Greek scholars, and pursued his studies, until Sulla 
got the mastery and the state appeared to be some- 
what settled.? 

About this time Chrysogonus, a freedman of 
Sulla’s, put up at public auction the estate of a 
man who, as it was said, had been put to death 
under proscription, and bought it in himself for 
two thousand drachmas.2 Then Roscius, the son 
and heir of the deceased, was indignant and set 

2 In translatmg Cicero’s ‘‘duobus millibus nummum,” 
Plutarch erroneously reckons in denarii (which were equiva- 


lent to drachmas, or francs) instead of in sestertii (worth 
only one-quarter as much), : 
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forth clearly that the estate was worth two hundred 
and fifty talents, whereupon Sulla, enraged to have 
his actions called in question, indicted Roscius for 
the murder of his father, Chrysogonus having 
trumped up the evidence. No advocate would help 
Roscius, but all avoided him through their fear 
of Sulla’s cruelty, and so at last, mm his destitution, 
the young man had recourse to Cicero. Ciceio’s 
fends encouraged him to undertake the case, 
arguing that he would never again have a more 
brilliant or a more honourable opportunity to win 
fame. Accordingly, he undertook the defence of 
Roscius,! won his cause, and men admired him 
for it; but fearing Sulla, he made a journey to 
Greece, after spreading a report that his health 
needed attention. For in fact he was spare and 
lean, and owing to a weakness of the stomach 
could only with difficulty take a little light food 
late in the day; his voice, however, was full and 
strong, but harsh and unmodulated, and since, 
owing to the vehemence and passion of his oratory, 
it was always forced into the higher tones, it made 
men apprehensive for Ins health. 

JV. On coming to Athens he attended the lec- 
tures of Antiochus of Ascalon, and was charmed 
by his fluency and grace of diction, although he 
disapproved of his innovations in doctrine. For 
Antiochus had already fallen away from what was 
called the New Academy and abandoned the sect 
of Carneades, either moved thereto by the clear 
evidence of the sense-perceptions,? or, as some 
say, led by a feeling of ambitious opposition to 


1 See the oration pro Roscio Amerino 
2 This the New Academy refused to admit. 
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1 éré@parro the words xa) moaah (and full) which follow 
this verb in the MSS. are deleted by Gudeman as contra- 
dictory to ui 5 and due to the double woAad below. 

éinptvero Graux, after Madvig: e&jprve, 
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the disciples of Cleitomachus and Philon to change 
his views and cultivate in most cases the doctrine 
of the Stoics. But Cicero loved the systems which 
Antiochus discarded and devoted himself the rather 
to them, purposing, in case he was altogether driven 
out of a public career, to change his home to Athens, 
away from the forum and the business of the state, 
and spend his life in the quiet pursuit of philosophy. 

But word was now brought to him that Sulla was 
dead,! and since his body, strengthened by exer- 
cise, was taking on a vigorous habit, while his voice, 
acquiring modulation, had grown pleasant to the 
ear, and had been moderated into keeping with the 
habit of his body; and since, moreover, his friends 
at Rome earnestly besought him by letter and 
Antiochus strongly urged him to apply himself to 
public affairs, he once more sought to prepare for 
service therein his instrument, as it were, to wit his 
rhetorical style, and to rouse to action his political 
powers, diligently cultivating himself in declamation 
and taking lessons of the popular rhetoricians. With 
this end in view he made a voyage to Asia and 
Rhodes. In Asia, he studied oratory with Xenocles 
of Adramyttium, Dionysius of Magnesia, and Menip- 
pus the Carian; in Rhodes, oratory with Apollonius 
the son of Molon, and philosophy with Poseidonius.? 
Apollonius, we are told, not understanding the 
Roman language, requested Cicero to declaim in 
Greek, with which request Cicero readily com- 
phed, thinking that in this way his faults could 


1 In 78 BC, 2 Of, Cicero’s Brutus, 91. 
Or 
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better be corrected. After he had declaimed, his 
other hearers were astounded and vied with one 
another im their praises, but Apollonius was not 
greatly moved while listening to him, and when 
he had ceased sat for a long tame lost in thought ; 
then, since Cicero was distressed at this, he said: 
‘‘ Thee, indeed, O Cicero, I admire and commend ; 
but Greece I pity for her sad fortune, since | see 
that even the only glories which were left to us, 
culture and eloquence, are through thee to belong 
also to the Romans ”’ 

V. However, though Cicero, full of hope, was 
being borne on towards a political career, a certain 
oracle took the edge from his eager desire. When 
he inqured, namely, of the god at Delphi how 
he could become most illustrious, the Pythian 
priestess enjoined upon him to make his own 
nature, and not the opinion of the multitude, his 
guide in life. And so during the first part of 
his time at Rome! he conducted Inmself with 
caution, was reluctant to sue for office, and was 
therefore neglected, being called “‘Greek” and 
“ Scholar,” those names which the low and ignorant 
classes at Rome were wont to give so readily. But 
he was naturally ambitious and was urged on by 
his father and his friends, and so when he gave 
himself in earnest to the work of an advocate, he 
did not advance slowly to the primacy, but his 
fame shone forth at once, and he far surpassed those 
who strove with him for distinction in the forum. 

But it is said that he too, no less than Demos- 
thenes, was weak in his delivery, and therefore 


1 Cicero returned to Rome in 77 8.¢., being 1n his thirtieth 
year. 
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sought with care to imitate now Roscius the 
comedian, and now Aesop the tragedian. This 
Aesop, they tell us, was once acting in a theatre 
the part of Atreus planning to take vengeance on 
Thyestes, when one of the assistants suddenly ran 
across the scene, and the actor, losmg control of 
himself in the intensity of his passion, smote him 
with his sceptre and laid him dead. Now, Cicero’s 
delivery contributed not a httle to his persuasive 
power Moreover, of those orators who were given 
to loud shouting he used to say jestingly that 
they were led by their weakness to resort to 
clamour as cripples were to mount upon a horse. 
And his readiness to indulge in such jests and 
pleasantry was thought indeed to be a pleasant 
characteristic of a pleader; but he carried it to 
excess and so annoyed many and got the reputation 
of being malicious. 

VI. He was appointed quaestor! at a time when 
grain was scarce, and had the province of Sicily 
allotted to him, where he annoyed people at first by 
compelling them to send grain to Rome. But after- 
wards they found him careful, just, and mild, and 
honoured him beyond any governor they had ever 
had. Moreover, when large numbers of young men 
from Rome, of illustrious and noble families, were 
accused of lack of discipline and courage in the war 
and sent up for trial to the praetor of Sicily, Cicero 
pleaded their cause bnilliantly and won the day. 
While he was journeying to Rome, then, highly 
elated over these successes, he had a laughable 
experience, as he tells us.2_ In Campania, namely, he 

1 In 75 BO. 

2 Or. pro Plancio, 26. This was in the succeeding year 


(74 B.C.). 
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fell in with an eminent man whom he deemed his 
friend, and asked him what the Romans were saying 
and thinking about his achievements, supposing that 
he had filled the whole city with the name and fame 
of them; but his frend said: “‘ Where, pray, have 
you been, Cicero, all this while*®” At that time, 
then, as he tells us, he was altogether disheartened, 
seeing that the story of his domgs had sunk into the 
city as into a bottomless sea, without any visible 
effect upon his reputation ; but afterwards he reasoned 
with himself and abated much of his ambition, con- 
vinced that the fame towards which he was emulously 
struggling was a thing that knew no bounds and had 
no tangible limit However, his excessive delight in 
the praise of others and his too passionate desire for 
glory remained with him until the very end, and very 
often confounded his saner reasonings. 

VII. And now that he was engaging in public life 
with greater ardour, he considered it a shameful 
thing that while craftsmen, using vessels and instru- 
ments that are lifeless, know the name and place and 
capacity of every one of them, the statesman, on the 
contrary, whose instruments for carrying out public 
measures are nen, should be indifferent and careless 
about knowing his fellow-citizens Wherefore he not 
only accustomed himself to remember their names, 
but also learned to know the quarter of the city in 
which every notable person dwelt, where he owned 
a country-place, what friends he had, and what neigh- 
bours ; so that whatever road in ltaly Cicero travelled, 
it was easy for him to name and point out the estates 
and villas of his friends. 

His property, though sufficient to meet Ins ex- 
penses, was nevertheless small, aud therefore men 
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1 That is, the lust day on which the case could be tried 
during that year. The city praetor already elected for the 
coming year (69 8c) favoured Verres, and Hortensius, the 
advocate of Veires, was 10 be consul m that year. He 
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wondered that he would accept neither fees nor gifts 
for his services as advocate, and above all when 
he undertook the prosecution of Verres. This 
man, who had been praetor of Sicily, and whom 
the Sicthans prosecuted for many villainous acts, 
Cicero convicted, not by speaking, but, in a way, by 
actually not speakmg. For the praetors favoured 
Verres, and by many obstacles and delays had put 
off the case until the very last day,! since 1t was clear 
that a day’s time would not be enough for the 
speeches of the advocates and so the trial would not 
be finshed. But Cicero rose and said there was no 
need of speeches,? and then brought up and ex- 
amined Ins witnesses and bade the jurors cast their 
votes Nevertheless, many witty sayings of his in 
connection with this tral are on record. For in- 
stance, “verres”’ 1s the Roman word for a castrated 
porker; when, accordingly, a freedman named Caeci- 
lius, who was suspected of Jewish practices, wanted 
to thrust aside the Sicillan accusers and denounce 
Verres himself, Cicero said: “‘What has a Jew to 
do with a Verres*’’ Moreover, Verres had a young 
son, who had the name of lending himself to base 
practices. Accordingly, when Cicero was reviled by 
Verres for effemimacy, “You ought,” said he, “to 
revile your sons at home” And again, the orator 
Hortensius did not venture to plead the cause of 
Verres directly, but was persuaded to appear for him 
at the assessment of the fine, and received an ivory 
therefore used every artifice to delay the case See Cicero, 
an Verren, 1. 10, 31 ff. 

2 Of the seven orations agamst Verres (including the 
Divinatio rn Caecuium) only the first two were delivered ; 


ihe others were compiled after the verdict had heen pro- 
nounced. 
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sphinx as his reward; and when Cicero made some 
oblique reference to him and Hortensius declared 
that he had no skill in solving mddles, “ And yet,” 
said Cicero, “thou hast the Sphinx at thy house.” 

VIII. When Verres had thus been convicted, 
Cicero assessed his fine at seven hundred and fifty 
thousand denaru,! and was therefore accused of hav- 
ing been bribed to make the fine a low one. The 
Sicilians, however, were grateful to him, and when 
he was aedile brought him from their island all sorts 
of hve stock and produce; from these he derived 
no personal profit, but used the generosity of the 
islanders only to lower the price of provisions. 

He owned a pleasant country-seat at Arpinum, 
and had a farm near Naples and another near Pom- 
peii, both small His wife Terentia brought him 
besides a dowry of a hundred thousand denarii, and 
he received a bequest which amounted to ninety 
thousand. From these he lived, in a generous and at 
the same time modest manner, with the Greek and 
Roman men of letters who were his associates. He 
rarely, if ever, came to table before sunset, not so 
much on account of business, as because his stomach 
kept him in poor health. In other ways, too, he was 
exact and over-scrupulous in the care of his body, so 
that he actually took a set number of rubbings and 
walks. By carefully managing his health in this way 
he kept it free from sickness and able to meet the 
demands of many great struggles and toils. The 
house which had heen his father’s he made over to 
his brother, and dwelt himself near the Palatine hill,? 
in order that those who came to pay their court to 


1 See the note on 11. 2. 
* In a house purchased after his consulship (ad fanz. v. 6,2) 
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him might not have the trouble of a long walk.! And 
men came to his house every day to pay him court, 
no fewer than came to Crassus for his wealth or to 
Pompey because of his influence with the soldiery, 
and these were the two greatest men among the 
Romans and the most admired. Nay, Pompey actually 
paid court to Cicero, and Cicero's political efforts 
contributed much towards Pompey’s power and fame. 

LX. Although many men of importance stood for 
the praetorship along with Cicero, he was appointed 
first of them all;? and men thought that he managed 
the cases which came before him with integrity and 
fairness. It is said, too, that Licinius Macer, a man 
who had great power in the ety on his own account 
and also enjoyed the help of Crassus, was tried before 
Cicero for fraud, and that, relying upon his influence 
and the efforts made im his behalf, he went off home 
while the jurors were still voting, hastily trmmmed 
his hair and put on a white toga im the belief that 
he had been acquitted, and was going forth again to 
the forum; but Crassus met him at the house-door 
and told him that he had been convicted unanimously, 
whereupon he turned back, lay down upon his bed, 
and died. And the case brought Cicero the reputa- 
tion of having been a scrupulous presiding officer. 
Again, there was Vatinius, a man who had a harsh 
manner and one which showed contempt for the 
magistrates before whom he pleaded ; his neck also 
was covered with swellings. As this man once stood 
at Cicero’s tribunal and made some request of him, 


1 Cf the Maris, xxxn J 

2 In 66e8c Eight praetors were appointed, and the one 
who received most votes was made city praetor, or chief 
magistrate, 
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Cicero did not grant 1t at once, but took a long time 
for deliberation, whereupon Vatinius said that he 
himself would not have stuck at the matter had he 
been praetor. At this Cicero turned upon him and 
said: “ But I have not the neck that you have.” 

Two or three days before his term of office expired, 
Manilius was brought before him on a charge of 
fraudulent accounting. This Manilius had the good 
will and eager support of the people, since it was 
thought that he was prosecuted on Pompey’s account, 
being a friend of his On his demanding several 
days in which to make his defence, Cicero granted 
him only one, and that the next; and the people 
were indignant because it was customary for the 
praetor to grant ten days at least to the accused. 
And when the tribunes brought Cicero to the rostra 
and denounced him, he begged for a hearmg, and 
then said that he had always treated defendants, so 
far as the laws allowed, with clemency and kindness, 
and thought it an unfortunate thing that Manilius 
should not have this advantage; wherefore, since 
only one day was left to his disposal as praetor, he 
had purposely set this day for the trial, and surely it 
was not the part of one who wished to help Manilius 
to defer it to another praetor’s term. These words 
produced a wonderful change in the feelings of the 
people, and with many expressions of approval they 
begged Cicero to assume the defence of Manilius. 
This he willingly consented to do, chiefly for the 
sake of Pompey, who was absent, and once more 
mounting the rostra harangued the people anew, 
vigorously attacking the oligarchical party and those 
who were jealous of Pompey. 

X, Yet he was advanced to the consulship no less 
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by the anstocrats than by the common people, and 
in the interests of the city, both parties seconding 
his efforts for the following reasons. The change 
which Sulla had made in the constitution at first ap- 
peared absurd, but now it seemed to the majority, 
owing to lapse of time and thew familianty with it, 
to afford at last a kind of settlement which was not to 
be despised There were those, however, who sought 
to agitate and change the existing status for the sake 
of their own gain, and not for the best interests of the 
state, while Pompey was still camymg on war with 
the kings in Pontus and Armenia, and there was no 
power in Rome which was able to cope with the 
revolutionaries. These had for their chief a man 
of bold, enterprising, and versatile character, Lucius 
Catiline, who, in addition to other great crimes, 
had once been accused of deflowering his own 
daughter and of killing his own brother ; and fear- 
ing prosecution for this murder, he persuaded Sulla 
to put his brother’s name, as though he were still 
alive, in the list of those who were to be put to 
death under proscription.’ Taking this man, then, 
as their leader, the miscreants gave various pledges 
to one another, one of which was the sacrifice 
of a man and the tasting of Ins flesh.? Moreover, 
Catiline had corrupted a large part of the young men 
in the city, supplying each of them continually with 
amusements, banquets, and amours, and furnishing 
without stint the money to spend on these things. 
Besides, all Etruria was roused to revolt, as well as 
most of Cisalpine Gaul. And Rome was most danger- 
ously disposed towards change on account of the 


1 Of. the Sulla, xxxu_ 2. 
2 Of, Dion Cassius, Hist, Rom. xxavu. 30, 3. 
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mregularity in the distribution of property, since men 
of the highest reputation and spirit had beggared 
themselves on shows, feasts, pursuit of office, and 
buildings, and riches had streamed into the coffers of 
low-born and mean men, so that matters needed only 
a slight impulse to disturb them, and it was in the 
power of any bold man to overthrow the common- 
wealth, which of itself was in a diseased condition 

XI. However, Catiline wished to obtain first a 
strong base of operations, and therefore sued for 
the consulship; and he had bright hopes that he 
would share the consulship with Caius Antonius, 
a man who, of himself, would probably not take 
the lead erther for good or for bad, but would add 
strength to another who took the lead. Most of 
the better class of citizens were aware of this, 
and therefore put forward Cicero for the consul- 
ship, and as the people readily accepted him, 
Catiline was defeated, and Cicero and Caius Anto- 
nius were elected.1 And yet Cicero was the only 
one of the candidates who was the son, not of a 
senator, but of a knight. 

XII. The schemes of Catiline were still to remain 
concealed from the multitude, but great preliminary 
struggles awaited the consulship of Cicero. For, 
in the first place, those who were prevented from 
holding office by the laws of Sulla, and they were 
neither few nor weak, sued for offices and tried 
to win the favour of the people, making many 
charges against the tyranny of Sulla which were 
just and true, indeed, but disturbing the govern- 
ment at an improper and unseasonable time; and, 
in the second place, the tmbunes were introducing 


1 For the year 63 2.0. 
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laws to the same purpose, appomting a commission 
of ten men with unlimited powers, to whom was 
committed, as supreme masters of all Italy, of all 
Syria, and of all the territories which Pompey had 
lately added to the empire, the right to sell the 
public lands, to try whom they pleased, to send 
into exile, to settle cities, to take moneys from 
the public treasury, and to levy and maintain as 
many soldiers as they wanted. Therefore many 
of the prominent men also were in favour of the 
law, and foremost among them Antonius the col- 
league of Cicero, who expected to be one of the 
ten. It was thought also that he knew about 
the conspiracy of Catiline and was not averse to 
it, owing to the magnitude of his debts; and this 
was what gave most alarm io the nobles. 

This alarm Cicero fist sought to allay by getting 
the province of Macedonia voted to his colleague, 
while he himself declined the proffered province 
of Gaul; and by this favour he imduced Antonu.us, 
like a hired actor, to play the second réle to him 
in defence of thew country. Then, as soon as 
Antonius had been caught and was tractable, Cicero 
opposed himself with more courage to the ino- 
vators. Accordingly, he denounced the proposed 
law in the senate at great length, and so termfied 
the very promoters of it that they had no reply 
to make to him. And when they made a second 
attempt and after full preparation summoned the 
consuls to appear before the people, Cicero had 
not the slightest fear, but bidding the senate follow 
him and leading the way, he not only got the 
law rejected, but also induced the tmbunes to desist 
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1 See the three orations de Lege Agruria, which have come 
down to us almost intact. 
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from the rest of their measures, so ovei powered 
were they by his eloquence ! 

XH For this man beyond all others showed 
the Romans how great a charm eloquence adds to 
the right, and that justice is mvincible if it is 
correctly put in words, and that it behooves the 
careful statesman always in his acts to choose the 
right instead of the agreeable, and in Ins words 
to take away all vexatious features from what is 
advantageous. A proof of the charm of his dis- 
course may be found in an incident of his con- 
sulship connected with the publhe spectacles In 
earher times, 1t seems, the men of the equestrian 
order were mingled with the multitudes in the 
theatres and saw the spectacles along with the 
people, seated as chance would have it; Marcus Otho 
was the first to separate in point of honour the 
knights from the rest of the citizens, which he 
did when he was praetor,? and gave them a par- 
ticular place of their own at the spectacles, which 
they still retain. The people took this as a mark 
of dishonour to themselves, and when Otho ap- 
peared in the theatre they hissed him msultingly, 
while the knights received him with loud applause 
The people renewed and increased their hisses, 
and then the kmghts their applause. After this 
they turned upon one another with reviling 
words, and disorder reigned in the theatre. When 
Cicero heard of this he came and summoned the 
people to the temple of Bellona, where he rebuked 

2 It was in 67 BC, four years before Cicero’s consulship, 
that Lucius Roscius Otho, as tribune of the people, introduced 
his law giving the equites a special place at the spectacles, 
namely, the fourteen rows of seats next those of the senators, 
The law, however, had only recently been enacted. 
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and exhorted them, whereupon they went back 
again to the theatre and applauded Otho loudly, 
and vied with the kmghts in showing him honour 
and esteem. 

XIV. But Catiline and his fellow-conspirators, who 
at first were cowed and terrified, began once more 
to take courage, and assembling themselves together 
exhorted one another to take matters in hand more 
boldly before Pompey came back, and he was said 
to be now returning with Ins army. It was the 
old soldiers of Sulla, however, who were most of 
all urging Catihne on to action. These were to 
be found in all parts of Italy, but the greatest 
numbers and the most warlike of them had been 
scattered among the cities of Etruma, and were 
again dreaming of robbing and plundering the 
wealth that lay ready to hand. These men, | 
say, with Manlius for a leader, one of the men 
who had served with distinction under Sulla, asso- 
ciated themselves with Catiline and came to Rome 
to take part 1n the consular elections. For Catiline 
was again a candidate for the consulship, and had 
determined to kill Cicero in the very tumult of 
the elections. Moreover, even the heavenly powers 
seemed, by earthquakes and thunderbolts and ap- 
paritions, to foreshow what was coming to pass. And 
there were also human testimonies which were true, 
indeed, but not sufficient for the conviction of a 
inan of reputation and great power like Catiline. 
For this reason Cicero postponed the day of the 
elections, and summoning Catiline to the senate, 
examined him concerning what was reported. But 
Catiline, thinking that there were many in the 
senate who were desirous of a revolution, and at 
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the same time making a display of himself to 
the conspirators, gave Cicero the answer of a 
madman: “What dreadful thing, pray,” said he, 
“am J] domg, if, when there are two bodies, one 
lean and wasted, but with a head, and the other 
headless, but strong and large, I myself become 
a head for this®’’ Since this mddle of Catiline’s 
referred to the senate and the people, Cicero was 
all the more alarmed, and he wore a breastplate 
when all the nobles and imany of the young men 
escorted him from his house to the Campus Martius. 
Moreover, he purposely allowed the spectators to 
get a glimpse of his breastplate by loosing his tunic 
from his shoulders, thus showing them his peril. 
The people were incensed and rallied about him ; 
and finally, when they voted, they rejected Catiline 
once more, and elected Silanus and Murena consuls.? 

XV. Not long after this, when Catiline’s soldiers 
in Etruria were already assembling and forming into 
companies, aud when the day set for their attack 
was near, there came to the house of Cicero at mid- 
night men who were the leading and most powerful 
Romans, Marcus Crassus, Marcus Marcellus, and 
Scipio Metellus; and knocking at the door and sum- 
moning the doorkeeper, théy bade him wake Cicero 
and tell him they were there. Their business was 
what I shall now relate. After Crassus had dined, 
his doorkeeper handed hun some Jetters which an 
unknown man had brought; they were addressed 
to different persons, and one, which had no sig- 
nature, was for Crassus himself. Crassus read this 
letter only, and since its contents told him that 


1 Unum debile, infirmo capite (Cicero, pro Murena, 25, 51). 
2 For the year 62 b.¢. 
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* See the Crassus, xui 3, Cicero’s treatise on his consulship 
there referred to, was written m Greek, and 1s not extant. 
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there was to be much bloodshed causcd by Catiline, 
and advised him to escape secretly from the city, 
he did not open the rest, but came at once to 
Cicero, terrified by the danger, and seeking to free 
himself somewhat from charges thet had been 
made against him on account of his friendship for 
Catiline.! 

Cicero, accordingly, after dehberation, convened 
Lhe senate at break of day, and carrying the letters 
thither gave them to the persons to whom they had 
been sent, with orders to read them aloud All the 
letters alike were found to tell of a plot. And when 
also Quintus Arrius, a man of praetorian dignity, 
brought word of the soldiers who were being mus- 
tered into companies in Etruria, and Manlius was 
reported to be hovering about the cities there with 
a large force, in constant expectation of some news 
from Rome,, the senate passed a decree that matters 
should be put in the hands of the consuls, who were 
to accept the charge and manage as best they knew 
how for the preservation of the city.2 Now, the 
senate is not wont to do this often, but only when 
it fears some great danger. 

XVI. On receiving this power Cicero entrusted 
matters outside to Quintus Metellus, while he him- 
self kept the city in hand and daily went forth 
attended by so large a bodyguard that a great 
part of the forum was occupied when he entered 
it with his escort. Thereupon Catiline, no longer 
able to endure the delay, resolved to hasten forth 


2 Dent operam consules ne qmd respubhica detriment 
capiat (Sallust, Catedene, 29); decrevit quondam senatus ut 
L. Opimius consul videret ne quid res publica detrimenti 
caperet (Cicero, 1 Catil 1. 2, 4) 
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3 From Cicero’s oration pro Sulla (6, 18) and Sallust’s 
Caitline (28) 1t appears that the names of these would-be 
murderers were Caius Cornelius and Lucius Vargunteius. 
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to Manlius and his army, and ordered Marcius 
and Cethegus! to take their swords and go early 
in the morning to the house of Cicero on pretence 
of paying him their respects, and there to fall upon 
him and dispatch him This scheme Fulvia, a woman 
of high rank, made known to Cicero, coming to him 
by night and urging him to be on his guaid against 
Cethegus and his compamon. The men came at 
break of day, and when they were prevented from 
entering, they were mcensed and made an outcry 
at the door, which made them the more sus- 
pected. Then Cicero went forth and summoned 
the senate to the temple of Jupiter Stesius (or 
Stator, as the Romans say), which was situated 
at the beginning of the Via Sacra, as you go up 
to the Palatine hill. Thither Catiline also came 
with the rest un order io make his defence; no 
senator, however, would sit with him, but all 
rnoved away from the bench where he was. And 
when he began to speak he was interrupted by 
outeries, and at last Cicero rose and ordered him 
to depart from the city, saying that, simce one 
of them did his work with words and the other 
with arms, the city-wall must needs he between 
them.2 Catiline, accordingly, left the city at once 
with three hundred armed followers, assumed the 
fasces and axes as though he were a magistrate, 
raised standards, and marched to jom Manhus; 
and since about twenty thousand men altogether 
had been collected, he marched round to the various 
cities endeavouring to persuade them to revolt, 
so that there was now open war, and Antonius 
was sent off to fight it out. 


2 Cf. Cicero, zx Cate. 1. 3, 10. 
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XVIT. The creatures of Catiline who had been Jeft 
behind m the city were brought together and en- 
couraged by Cornelius Lentulus, surnamed Sura, a 
man of illustrious birth, but one who had led a low 
life and for his licentiousness had formerly been ex- 
pelled from the senate, though now he was serving 
as praetor for the second time, as 1s the custom with 
those who have recovered their senatorial dignity. 
It 1s said too that he got his surname of Sura for the 
following reason In Sulla’s time he was quaestor 
and lost and wasted large amounts of the public 
moneys Sulla was angry at this and demanded an ac- 
counting from him in the senate, whereupon Lentulus 
came forward with a very careless and contemptuous 
air and said that he would not give an account, but 
would offer his leg, as boys were accustomed to do 
when they were playing ball and made a miss. On 
this account he was surnamed Sura, for “sura”’ is 
the Roman word for leg. At another time, too, he 
was under prosecution and had bribed some of the 
jurors, and when he was acquitted by only two votes, 
he said that what he had given to the second juror 
was wasted money, since 1t would have sufficed if he 
had been acquitted by one vote only. 

Such was the nature of this man who had been 
stirred up by Catiline, and he was further corrupted 
by vain hopes held out to him by false prophets and 
jugglers. These recited forged oracles in verse pur- 
porting to come from the Sibylline books,! which set 
forth that three Cornelii were fated to be monarchs 
in Rome, two of whom had already fulfilled their 
destiny, namely, Cmna and Sulla, and that now to 


1 Cf, Cicero, oz Cat. ui. 4, 9. 
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him, the third and remaining Cornelius, the heavenly 
powers were come with a proffer of the monarchy, 
which he must by all means accept, and not ruin his 
opportunities by delay, like Catiline. 

XVIII. Accordingly, it was no trifling or insignifi- 
cant plan which Lentulus was cherishing, nay, it was 
decided to kill all the senators and as many of the 
other citizens as they could, to burn down the city 
itself, and to spare no one except the children of 
Pompey ; these they were to seize and hold in their 
own custody and keep as hostages for their recon- 
ciliation with Pompey ; for already there was current 
a wide-spread and sure report of his coming back 
from his great expedition. A night had also been 
fixed for the attempt, a night of the Saturnalia,’ and 
swords, tow, and brimstone had been carried to the 
house of Cethegus and hidden there. Moreover, they 
had appointed a hundred men and assigned by lot as 
many quariers of Rome to each one severally, in 
order that within a short time many might play the 
incendiary and the city be everywhere in a blaze. 
Others, too, were to stop up the aqueducts and kill 
those who tried to bring water. 

But while this was going on, there chanced to be 
staying at Rome two ambassadors of the Allobroges, 
a nation which at that time was im a particularly evil 
plight and felt oppressed by the Roman sway. These 
men Lentulus and his partisans thought would be 
useful in stirring up Gaul to revolt, and therefore 
took them into the conspiracy. They also gave them 
letters to their senate, and letters to Catiline, making 

1 At the time of the conspiracy of Catiline the Saturnalia 
lasted only one day, December 19; nm the time of Augustus 


three days were devoted to them (December 17-19). See the 
note on Sulla, xvii A 
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the senate promises of freedom and urging Catiline to 
set the slaves free and march upon Rome. They 
also sent with them to Catilime a certain Titus of 
Croton, who was to carry the letters. But the 
conspirators were unbalanced men who seldom met 
together without wine and women, while Cicero was 
following their schemes industriously, with sober 
judgement and surpassing sagacity: he also had 
many men outside of their conspiracy who kept 
watch upon their doings and helped him track 
them down, and he conferred secretly and confi- 
dentially with many who were supposed to belong 
to the conspiracy; he therefore came to know of 
their conference with the strangers, and, laying 
an ambush by night, he seized the man of Croton 
and his letters with the secret co-operation of the 
Allobroges.} 

XIX. At break of day, then, he assembled the 
senate in the temple of Concord, read the letters 
aloud, and examined the informers. Silanus Junius 
also said that certain ones had heard Cethegus de- 
clare that three consuls and four praetors were going 
to be taken off Piso, too, a man of consular dignity, 
brought in other reports of a like nature. Moreover, 
Caius Sulpicius, one of the praetors, on being sent 
to the house of Cethegus, found in 1t many missiles 
and weapons, and a huge quantity of swords and 
knives, all newly sharpened. And finally, after the 
senate had voted immumity to the man of Croton on 
condition that he gave information, Lentulus was 
convicted, resigned his office (he was then praetor), 
and laying aside his purple-bordered toga in the 
senate, assumed in its place a garment suitable to his 


1 Cf Cicero, en Cate. init, 2, 4-6. 
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1 ae. for confinement under guard in their own houses 
(labera custodia). 
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predicament. He and his associates, therefore, were 
handed over to the praetors for custody without 
fetters.1 
It was now evening, and the people were waiting 
about the temple in throngs, when Cicero come forth 
and told his fellow-crtizens what had been done? 
They then escoited him to the house of a friend and 
neighbour, since his own was occupied by the women, 
who were celebrating mysterious rites to a goddess 
whom the Romans call Bona Dea, and the Greeks, 
Gynaeceia. Sacrifice is offered to her annually in the 
house of the consul by his wife or his mother, in the 
presence of the Vestal Virgins. Cicero, then, having 
gone into his friend’s house, began to deliberate 
with himself—and he had only very few companions 
—what he should do with the men? For he shrank 
from inflicting the extreme penalty, and the one 
befitting such great crimes, and he hesitated to do it 
because of the kindliness of his nature, and at the 
same time that he might not appear to make an 
excessive use of his power and to trample ruthlessly 
upon men who were of the highest birth and had 
powerful friends in the city; and if he treated them 
with less severity, he was afraid of the peml into 
which they would bring the state. For if they suffered 
any milder penalty than death, he was sure they 
would not be satisfied, but would break out into every 
extreme of boldness, having added fresh rage to 
their old villainy: and he himself would be thought 
unmanly and weak, especially as the multitude 
already thought him very far from courageous. 
XX. While Cicero was in this perplexity, a sign 
* The third oration in Catilenam 
8 Cf. Sallust’s Cateine, 46 
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was given to the women who were sacrificing. The 
altar, 1t seems, although the fire was already thought 
to have gone out, sent forth from the ashes and 
burnt bark upon it a great bright blaze. The rest 
of the women were terrified at this, but the sacred 
virgins bade Terentia the wife of Cicero go with 
all speed to her husband and tell him to carry 
out his resolutions in behalf of the country, since 
the goddess was giving lim a great light on this 
path to safety and glory So Terentia, who was 
generally of no mild spirit nor without natural 
courage, but an ambitious woman, and, as Cicero 
himself tells us,) more inclined to make herself a 
partner in his political perplexrtics than to share 
with him her domestic concerns, gave him this 
message and incited him against the conspirators ; 
so likewise did Quintus, his brother, and Publius 
Nigidius, one of his philosophical companions, of 
whom he made the most and greatest use in his 
political undertakings. 

On the following day the senate discussed the 
punishment of the conspirators, and Silanus, who 
was the first to be asked to give his opinion, said 
that they ought to be iaken to prison and there 
suffer extremest punishment. All the senators 
acceded to his opinion one after the other, until 
it came to Caius Caesar,? who afterwards became 
dictator. At this time, however, he was a young 
man. still and at the very begmning of his rise to 
power, but in his public policy and his hopes he 
had already entered upon that road by which he 
changed the Roman state into a monarchy His 


1 In some passage no longer extant. 
2 Cf Cicero, 12 Cate. iv. 4, 7. 
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designs were still unnoticed by the rest, but to 
Cicero he had given many grounds for suspicion, 
and yet no hold which could lead to his convic- 
tion, although many were heard to say that he had 
come near being caught by Cicero, but had eludec 
hin. Some, however, say that Cicero purposely over- 
looked and neglected the information against him 
through fear of his fmends and his power, since 1t 
was clear to every one that the other conspiratois 
would be included in Caesar’s acquittal, rather than 
Caesar in their punishment. 

XXI. When, then, 1t was Caesar’s turn to give his 
opinion, he rose and declared it to be against putting 
the conspirators to death, but in favour of confiscating 
their property and removing them to whatever cities 
of Italy Cicero might deem best, there to be put in 
fetters and closely guarded until Catiline should be 
defeated The proposal of Caesar was merciful and 
its author a very able speaker, and Cicero added 
no little weight to it. For when he rose to speak 
himself,} he handled the subject in both ways, now 
favouring the first proposal and now that of Caesar. 
All his friends, too, thinking that Caesar’s proposal 
was an advantageous one for Cicero, who would be 
less subject to censure if he did not put the conspira- 
tors to death, chose the second proposal rather, so 
that Silanus also changed his position and excused 
himself by saying that even his proposal had not 
meant death: for “extremest punishment,’ in the 
case of a Roman senator, meant the prison. Lutatius 
Catulus was the first to oppose the opinion which 
Caesar had given; then Cato followed him, helping 


1 The fourth oration in Catia. 
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ovkK a&iov Ta htravOpwra THs éavTod yvoeuns 
éxBarovras &vl ypjoacda, te ocKxvOpwrroTdry. 
Biatopéevov 5é TorrXOv érrexaXelTo Tovs Onpap- 
yous. of & ovy vrjKovoy, GAdKga Kixépwv adros 
évdovs ave THv wept Snuevoews yYOLNY. 

XXIT "Eywpe. S€ pera ris Bovrjs eri rods 
advopas. ovux év TavT@ 66 mavtes oav, addos & 
dAnov ébvrAarte TOY oTpaTHyoV. Kal mpaTov 
éx Ilavariov maparkaBewv tov Aévrrov Frye Sud 
THs lepas 6500 Kal Ths ayopas péons, TOY fev 
YELOVLKWTATOV AVOPOY KUKAM TEPLETTELPAUEVOV 
xa Sopudopotvtay, rou Sé Sywov dpitrovTos Ta 
Spdpeva Kal TApLovros | cowT, parsara. b€ TOV 
YEW), WOTEP Lepots TITL TrAaTplOLS ApLOTOKPATLKAS 
Tivos éEoucias TeXctcGat eta hoBov Kat OduBous 
Soxovvtav. drerOav 5é thy ayopav Kal yevdpevos 
mpos TO decpwrTnpic mapédwxe tov Aévtroy TO 
dnpio Kal mpocétakey avereltv. 610” ERS Tov 
Kédnyov, kal otta tév GAXov ExactTov KaTa- 
yaryou arréxtewev. opav bé modrovs ert ToY 
amo THs cuvwpocias év ayopa cuverTatas 
GOpoovs Kal tay perv mpakw ayvoodyvtas, Thy &é 
VUKTA TpogpevovtTas, as éTe CovTwy TaY avdpav 
kat duvapévory éEaprracOjvar, dOeyEaduevos péya 
mpos avtous, “"Efynoay,” eimev. ottm bé “Po- 

1 wapiovTos Bekker and Graux adopt the wapiévros (acgue- 


esceng) of Coraes, 
* ray ard ths Graux with M4: rijs. 
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by the vehemence of his speech to fix suspicion upon 
Caesar, and filled the senate with angry resolution, 
so that a decree of death was passed upon the con- 
spirators As regarded the confiscation of their pro- 
perty, however, Caesar made opposition, deeming 1t 
wrong that the merciful part of his own proposal 
should be rejected and the one part that was most 
severe adopted. And when many of the senators 
insisted upon it, he invoked the aid of the tribunes, 
but they would not listen to his appeal; Cicero him- 
self, however, yielded the poimt, and remitted that 
part of the vote which called for confiscation. 

XXII. Then he went with the senate to fetch the 
conspirators. These were not all in the same place, 
but different praetors had different ones under guard. 
And first he took Lentulus from the Palatine hill 
and led him along the Via Sacra and through the 
middle of the forum, the men of highest authority 
surrounding him as a body-guard, and the people 
shuddering at what was being done and passing 
along in silence, and especially the young men, as 
though they thought they were being mitiated with 
fear and trembling into some ancient mysteries of an 
aristocratic regime. When Cicero had passed through 
the forum and reached the prison, he delivered Len- 
tulus to the public executioner with the order to put 
him to death. Then Cethegus in his turn, and so 
each one of the others, he brought down to the 
prison and had him executed. And seeing that 
many members of the conspiracy were still assembled 
in the forum in ignorance of what had been done 
and waiting for night to come, with the idea that the 
men were still living and might be rescued, he cried 
out to them with a loud voice and said: “They have 
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patov of Sucdnpety un BovrAcpevoe TO TeOvdvat 
onpatvovot. 

"Hén 8° fw éorépa, nai de ayopas avéBatvev 
els THY oiKiay, OvKETE ovo rh TOV TONLTOV aude 
Taker TPOTELTOVT OY auror, ana povais eal 
KpOTOLS Sexonevon kal’ ods yévotto, TOTH pA Kal 
KTLOTHY avakaXovvrav THs Tar pisos. Ta 6é 
dora TONG Kar éNaere TOUS TTEvoTroUs, Aaprd- 
dia Kal bGdas i istovrov éml Tas Oupass. a be 
yuvaixes éx TOV Teva mpoupasvov el TE Kal 
Géa Tod avdpos, v0 moun Tov aplorav para 
TELVOS aviovTos® @v ol TEloT or TOAEWMOUS TE 
KaTELpryaLT WeVOL peyarous Kal dtd OpidpBov éio- 
eh akores Kab T POO KEKTN EVOL yqv cat Odrar- 
Tay ovK OALynY éBadiSov Gvoporoyoupevot ™pos 
GAM AoUS Tod)ois pey TOV TOTE TYeMoveoY Kab 
oTparnyay TAOUTOU Kal Aabvpov Kab Suvduews 
xapuy opel ew Tov ‘Popaiov Sfyov, doparetas 
dé Kal cwTnpias évl pov Kixépove, THKODT OV 
adedovre Kab 700 oD Tov avroo Kivouvoy. ou yap 
TO Konrdoar Ta TparToueva, Kat Kondoa TOUS 
mpaTTovTas éd0KeL Javyacror, GAN Ort peéyeorov 
TOV TOTOTE VEOTEPLE [LOD | ovTOS ehayiorors KaKots 
dvev oTacews Kal _Tapaxs Kate Bece. Kab yap 
TOV Karidivav 0. TWEloTOL TOY _ TUvERPUNKOT OY 
™pos avrov dpa t® mrv0écbat Ta, mept Aévrhoy 
Kal KéOnyov éyearadumévres @XOVTO Kak pera 
TOV TUL MELEVNKOTOY avT@ Siayovis dpevos POs 
"Avre@viov adbros Te SuepOdpn Kar TO oTparoredoy, 

XXIII. Ov pn aNN qoav ot TOV Kurépova 
Tapeckevacwevos Kal Réyeww él rTovTos Kal 
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lived.” For thus the Romans who wish to avoid 
words of ill omen indicate death. 

It was now evening, and Cicero went up through 
the forum to his house, the citizens no longer escort- 
ing him on his way with silent decorum, but receiving 
him with cries and clapping of hands as he passed 
along, callmg him the saviour and founder of his 
country. And many lights illummated the streets, 
since people placed lamps and torches at their doors. 
The women, too, displayed lights upon the house- 
tops in honour of the man, and that they might see 
him goimg up to his home in great state under escort 
of the noblest citizens Most of these had brought 
to an end great wars and entered the city in triumph, 
and had added to the Roman dominion no small 
extent of land and sea, but they now walked along 
confessing to one another that to many of the com- 
manders and generals of the time the Roman people 
were indebted for wealth and spoils and power, but 
for preservation and safety to Cicero alone, who had 
freed them from so peculiar and so great a peril For 
it was not his preventing their schemes and punishing 
the schemers which seemed so wonderful, but his 
quenching the greatest of all revolutions with the 
fewest possible evils, without sedition and commotion. 
For most of those who had flocked to the standard 
of Catiline, as soon as they learned the fate of Len- 
tulus and Cethegus, deserted him and went away; 
and Catiline, after a conflict with his remaining forces 
against Antonius, perished himself and his army with 
him.? 

XXIII. However, there were those who were 
ready to abuse Cicero for what he had done, and to 


1 Near the beginning of 62 Bc. 
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TOLELY KAKOS, EXOVTES HryEewovas TOY els TO WEAROV 
apyovrav Kaicapa wey otparnyobvta, MéreAdov 
dé kal Byotiav Snuapyodvras. of thy apynv 
, 4 aA / € f 3 / 
TmaparaBovres, tt TOU Kixépwvos jyépas oriryas 
adpyovtos, ovx« elwv Snunyopely avTov, adr wrép 
tav éuBdrwv Babpa Oévtes od mapiecav ovd 
évétpetov Aéyerv, GAN éxérXevov, ef PovrorTO, 
KOVOY Trepl THS apyHs arouocavta KkataPaiver. 
Kakeivos él tovTots ws Oudcwv pone Kal 
yevouerns aVTO crwomhs auvuev, ov Tov matptov, 
> > sf 7 \ \ e § ‘ / 
GAN idsov Tiva Kal KaLtvov SpKoV, h UHV TETOKEVAL 
THY TaTpioa Kab SiaTteTnpnKéevas THY HYyEpoviay. 
emepvve O& Tov GpKov aVTO cvptras Oo Shuos. eh 
ols érs paGdrov 6 te Kaicap of re Srpapxos 
an \ 
YareTTaivovTes arAAaS Te TH Kexépwve rapayas 
ELNXAVOVTO, Kal vowos UT’ avTaY ElarityeTo KaNeEty 
[loparniov pera tis otpatias, ws Of KaTadv- 
\ / , 3 3 » 
govta thv Kixépwvos Suvacreiav. arArXN Hy 
of / “A / ‘ 4 a f 
omedos peya TO Kixépwove kal waon TH Toner 
onuapyav rore Kdrwv nal roils éxeivav! monr- 
- 3 3» \ bd ? ? 4 f 
Tevpaciy am ions uev eEoucias, perCovos 66 d0&ns 
? , ’ 4 bY4 € ; 3 
avriTaccomevos. Ta TE yao GAAM padiws, EXVEE, 
\ f e ld c/ i UA , 
kal Thy Kixépwvos trraretay ovTas Hpe - Oyo 
peyddnv Snunyopjoas bore TLLAS a’TO TOY T- 
wore peyiotas wndicacbar Kal mpocayopedoa 
matépa watpicos. mpatw yap éxelum Soxet 
1 éxelvwv Coraes, Bekker, and Graux, after Xylander: 
éxelvov (referring to Caesar). 
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work him harm, and they had as leaders, among 
the magistrates elect, Caesar as praetor, and Metellus 
and Bestia! as tribunes. When these assumed 
office, Cicero having still a few days of consular 
authority,? they would not permit him to harangue 
the people, but placing their benches so as to com- 
mand the rostra, would not suffer or allow hm 
to speak; instead, they ordered him, if he wished, 
merely to pronounce the oath usual on giving 
up office, and then come down. Cicero accepted 
these terms and came forward to pronounce his oath ; 
and when he had obtained silence, he pronounced, 
not the usual oath, but one of his own and a new 
one, swearing that in very truth he had saved his 
country and maintained her supremacy. And all the 
people confirmed his oath for him. At this Caesar 
and the tribunes were still more vexed and contrived 
fresh troubles for Cicero. Among other things, a law 
was introduced by them for calling Pompey home 
with his army, in order, forsooth, that he might put 
down the arbitrary power of Cicero. But Cato, who 
was tribune at this time, was a great help to Cicero 
and. to the whole state, and opposed the measures of 
the other tribunes with an authority equal to theirs 
and a greater good repute. For he easily put a stop 
to their other projects, and so highly extolled the 
“arbitrary power” of Cicero in a speech to the 
people, that they voted him the greatest honours 
ever conferred and called him the father of his coun- 
try. For he was the first, as it seems, to receive this 

1 Bestia was tribune in 63 B.c., and could not have had 
any part in dictating the procedure of Cicero 

2 Caesar, as praetor, assumed office January 1, 62 B.c., the 


day after Cicero laid down the consulship; but the new 
tribunes for the year 62 assumed office early 1n December of 63. 
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TOUTO KaduTaptat, Karavos avrov ottas év TO 
S74 uo TpocaryopevrayTos. 
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AAKTO TOD pboveiv érépous, adbGovaratos ay év 
T@ TOUS TPO avrob kal rovs Kal’ aurov avdpas 
éyreeopuctbewy, @s éKk TOV cUyypapLparov Aa Beiv 
éort. TON 0 avTov Kal am opynwovevouct 
olov _Téph ‘Aptatorédous, bTt Xpuciov T OT A{LOS 
el péovros, Kat Tepl trav IWndétevos Suadoyor, 
as tod Auzos, e oye xphoas TepuKey, ouTH 
Siadeyopevov. tov 8 Beoppacrov et@Oer Tpupny 
idtay airoxanelv. meph 6é TeV Anpoabevous 
hoyou epatnbels Tia _ SoKoin. KadMoTOv Elva, 
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pavos, Hv 70S Tiva TOY éTaipwv GOnxev év érri- 
oTONH yparras, eviayov TOV KOYyoV arrovuaTateLy 





cael 


* Cicero himself nowhere says this, nor does he mention 
Cato in connection with the title. In his oration in Pisonem, 
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title,| after Cato had given it to lnm before the 
eople. 

XXIV. So at this time Cicero had the greatest 
power in the state, but he made himself generally 
odious, not by any base action, but by continually 
praising and magnifying himself, which made him 
hateful to many. For there could be no session 
either of senate or assembly or court of justice in 
which one was not obliged to hear Catiline and Len- 
tulus endlessly talked about. Nay, he even went so 
fay as to fill his books and writings with these praises 
of himself; and he made his oratory, which was 
naturally very pleasant and had the greatest charm, 
irksome and tedious to his hearers, since this un- 
pleasant practice clung to him lke a fatahty. But 
nevertheless, although he cherished so strong an am- 
bition, he was free from envying others, since he was 
most ungrudging in his encomiums upon his pre- 
decessors and contemporaries, as may be gathered 
from his writings. There are also many sayings of 
his on record which prove this; for instance, he said 
of Aristotle that he was a river of liquid gold,® and 
of the dialogues of Plato that Jupiter, were it his 
nature to use human speech, would thus discourse.* 
Theophrastus, too, he used to call his own special 
delight. And when he was asked which of the 
speeches of Demosthenes he thought the best, he 
replied, “the longest.” And yet some of those who 
pretend to be imitators of Demosthenes dwell much 
upon an expression which Cicero used in a letter to 
one of his friends, to the effect that in some parts of 


3, 6, he says that Quintus Catulus gave him the title in the 
Senate. 2 Acad Prior. ii 38, 119. 
3 Brutus, 31, 121 (s1 Graece loquatur) 
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XXV. Tatra re On hidortwa, Kal TO ToAAGKIS 


* «al supphed here by Reiske, and deleted before denOjvat 
by Sintenis! (in crit. notes). Graux simply transposes. 
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his speeches Demosthenes nods; but of the great 
and admirable praises which he often bestows upon 
him, and of the fact that those speeches of his 
own to which he devoted most labour, namely, the 
speeches against Antony, were entitled by him 
Philippics, they say nothing. 

Moreover, of the men of his own time who were 
famous for eloquence or learning, there is not one 
whom he did not make more famous by what he said or 
wrote in favourofhim. For Cratippus the Peripatetic 
he obtained the Roman citizenship from Caesar, now in 
power, and he also induced the council of the Areio- 
pagus to pass a decree requesting him to remain at 
Athens and discourse with the young men, and thus 
be an ornament to the city. Furthermore, there are 
letters from Cicero to Herodes, and others to his son, 
_in which he urges them to study philosophy with 
Cratippus.1 But Gorgias the rhetorician he censured 
for leading the young man into pleasures and drink- 
ing parties, and banished him from his son’s society.? 
This is almost the only one of his Greek letters 
(there is also a second, addressed to Pelops of By- 
zantium) which was written m a spit of anger; and 
Gorgias he properly rebukes, if, as he was thought 
to be, he was worthless and intemperate ; but towards 
Pelops he shows a mean and querulous spirit for 
having neglected to obtam for him certain honorary 
decrees from the Byzantians. 

XXV. These complaints were characteristic of 


1 These letters are not extant. 

2 The younger Cicero, in a letter to Tiro (ad fam. xvi. 
21, 6), says that he had tound Gorgias useful as a teacher of 
declamation, but had dismissed him m obedience to his 
father’s positive command. 
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ambition, as well as the fact that he was often led on 
by the cleverness of his speech to disregard propriety. 
For instance, he once served as advocate for Muna- 
tius, who was no sooner acquitted than he prosecuted 
a friend of Cicero’s, Sabinus, whereupon, it is said, 
Cicero was so transported with anger as to say : “ Was 
it, pray, on your own merits, Munatius, that you were 
acquitted, and not because I spread much darkness 
about the court when before there was light’”’ And 
again, he gained great applause by an encomium on 
Marcus Crassus from the rostra, and then a few days 
afterwards as publicly reviled him, whereupon Cras- 
sus said: “ What, did you not stand there yourself a 
day or two ago and praise me?” “Yea,” said Cicero, 
“exercising my eloquence by way of practice on a 
bad subject.”” Again, Crassus once said that no Crassus 
had lived m Rome to be older than sixty years, and 
then tried to deny 1t, exclaiming, “What could have 
led me to say this?’’ “You knew,” said Cicero, 
“that the Romans would be delighted to hear it, and 
by that means you tried to court their favour.” And 
when Crassus expressed his satisfaction with the 
Stoics because they represented the good man as 
rich, “ Consider,’ said Cicero, “whether your satis- 
faction is not rather due to their declaration that all 
things belong to the wise.” Now, Crassus was ac- 
cused of covetousness. Again, one of the sons of 
Crassus who was thought to resemble a certain Axius, 
and on this account had brought his mother’s name 
into scandalous connection with that of Axius, once 
made a successful speech in the senate, and when 
Cicero was asked what he thought of him, he 
answered with the Greek words “ Axios Krassou.” ! 


1 «Worthy of Crassus.” 
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XXVI. Médrav 8é Kpdoacos eis Zupiav aat- 
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XXVI. When Crassus was about to set out for 
Syria, wishing that Cicero should be a friend rather 
than an enemy, he said to him in a friendly manner 
that he wished to dine with him; and Cicero readily 
received him into his house. But a few days after- 
wards, when some friends interceded with hun for Va- 
tinius, saying that the man sought reconciliation and 
friendship (for he was an enemy), “ It surely cannot 
be,” said Cicero, “that Vatinius also wishes to dine 
with me.” Such, then, was his treatment of Crassus. 
Now, Vatinius himself had swellings on his neck, and 
once when he was pleading a case Cicero called 
him a tumid orator Again, after hearmg that Va- 
tinius was dead, and then after a little learning for a 
surety that he was alive, “ Wretchedly perish, then,”’ 
said Cicero, “the wretch who lied!” And again, 
Caesar once got a decree passed that the land in 
Campania should be divided among his soldiers, and 
many of the senators were dissatisfied, and Lucius 
Gellius, who was about the oldest of them, declared 
that it should never be done while he was alive ; 
whereupon Cicero said: “Let us wait, since Gellius 
does not ask for a long postponement.” There was 
a certain Octavius, too, who was reputed to be of 
African descent; te this man, who said at a certain 
trial that he could not hear Cicero, the orator replied : 
“And yet your ear is not without a perforation.” ' 
And when Metellus Nepos declared that Cicero had 
brought more men to death as a hostile witness than 
he had saved from it as an advocate, “Yes,” said 
Cicero, “I admit that my credibility is greater than 
my eloquence.” Again, when a certain young man 
who was accused of having given his father poison in 


1 Usually the mark of a slave. 
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a cake put on bold airs and threatened to cover Cicero 
with abuse, “That,” said Cicero, “I would rather 
have from you than a cake.” There was Publius 
Sextius, too, who retained Cicero as an advocate in 
a case, along with others, and then wanted to do all 
the speaking himself, and would allow no one else a 
word ; when it was clear that he was going to be ac- 
quitted by the jurors and the vote was already being 
given, “Use your opportunity to-day, Sextius,” said 
Cicero, “ for to-morrow you are going to be a nobody.” 
Publius Consta, too, who wanted to be a lawyer, but 
was ignorant and stupid, was once summoned by 
Cicero as witness in a case ; and when he kept say- 
ing that he knew nothing, “ Perhaps,” said Cicero, 
“you think you are being questioned on points of 
law.” Again, in a dispute with Cicero, Metellus 
Nepos asked repeatedly “ Who is your father?” “In 
your case,” said Cicero, “your mother has made the 
answer to this question rather difficult.” Now, the 
mother of Nepos was thought to be unchaste, and he 
himself a fickle sort of man. He once suddenly de- 
serted his office of tribune and sailed off to join 
Pompey in Syria, and then came back from there 
with even less reason. Moreover, after burying his 
teacher Philagrus with more than usual ceremony, 
he set upon his tomb a raven in stone; whereupon 
Cicero remarked: “In this you have acted more 
wisely than is your wont, for he taught you to fly 
rather than to speak.” And again, when Marcus 
Appius prefaced his speech in a case by saying that 
his friend had begged him to exhibit diligence, 
eloquence, and fidelity, “And then,” said Cicero, 
“are you so hard-hearted as to exhibit none of those 
great qualities which your friend demanded ?” 
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1 Adrastus, mythical king of Argos, gave his two daughters 
In marriage to Tydeus and Polyneices, both of whom were 
fugitives from their native cities, 
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AXVIL. Now, this use of very biting jests against 
enemies or legal opponents seems to be part of 
the orator’s business; but his indiscriminate attacks 
for the sake of raising a laugh made many people 
hate Cicero And I will give a few instances of 
this also Marcus Aguimus, who had two sons-in- 
law in exile, he called Adrastus.! Again, Lucius 
Cotta, who held the office of censor, was very fond of 
wine, and Cicero, when canvassing for the consulship, 
was a-thirst, and as his friends stood about him while 
he drank, said: “You have good reason to fear that 
the censor will deal harshly with me—for drinking 
water.” And when he met Voconuus escorting three 
very ugly daughters, he cried out :— 


“Tt was against the will of Phoebus that he begat 
children ”’? 


Again, when Marcus Gellius, who was thought to 
be of servile birth, had read letters to the senate 
in a loud and clear voice, “Do not marvel,” said 
Cicero, “he too is one of those who have cried 
aloud for their freedom.’ * And when Faustus, the 
son of the Sulla who was dictator at Rome and 
placarded many people for death, got into debt, 
squandered much of his substance, and placarded 
his household goods for sale, Cicero said he liked 
this placarding better than his father’s. 

XXVIII. Asa consequence of this he became odious 
to many; and besides, the partisans of Clodius com- 
bined against him on the followmg ground. Clodius 
was a man of noble birth, young in years, but bold 

2 An iambic trimeter from some lost tragedy, perhaps the 
Oedipus of Hurypides (Nauck, Tray. Graec. Frag *, p. 911). 


+ A play upon the phrase (used of a slave) ‘‘ in libertatem 
reclamare.”’ 
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i Sf<qy before this word Sintenis and Bekker assume a 
lacuna in the text, where once stood some such phrase as 
sls Trav Snudpyev (Plutarch, Caesar, x. 5). So (substantially) 

raux, 
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and presumptuous in spirit. This man, bemg in love 
with Pompeia, Caesar’s wife, got into his house 
secretly, by assuming the dress and guise of a lute- 
player; for the women of Rome were celebrating in 
Caesar’s house that mysterious rite which men were 
not allowed to witness,! and no man was there; but 
being still a beardless youth Clodius hoped without 
being noticed to slip through to Pompeia along with 
the women. But since he got in at night and the 
house was large, he lost his way in the passages ; and 
as he was wandering about, a maid of Aurelia, Caesar's 
mother, caught sight of him and asked him his name. 
Being thus compelled to speak, he said that he was 
looking for an attendant of Pompeia named Abra, 
whereupon the maid, perceiving that his voice was 
not that of a woman, raised a cry and called the 
women together. These shut the doors, searched 
carefully all about, and found Clodius, who had taken 
refuge in the chamber of the girl with whom he 
came into the house. The affair having become 
noised abroad, Caesar divorced Pompeia and had an 
action for sacrilege brought against Clodius 

XXIX. Now, Cicero was a frend of Clodius, and 
in the affair of Catiline had found him a most eager 
co-worker and guardian of his person; but when 
Clodius replied to the charge against him by insist- 
ing that he had not even been in Rome at the time, 
but had been staying in places at the farthest 
remove from there, Cicero testified against him, 
declaring that Clodius had come to his house and 

1 Cf. chapter xix. 3. 
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' Kovadpayriay Sintemis with the MSS. ; Kovadparrapiay Bek- 
ker, after Xylander and Du Soul (cf. Cie. pro Cael. 26, 
62, mulier quadrantaria). 
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consulted him on certain matters; which was true. 
However, it was thought that Cicero did not give 
his testimony for the truth’s sake, but by way of 
defence against the charges of his own wife Terentia 
For there was enmity between her and Clodius on 
account of his sister Clodia, whom Terentia thought 
to be desirous of marrying Cicero and to be con- 
triving this with the aid of a certain Tullus; now, 
Tullus was a companion and an especial intimate of 
Cicero, and his constant visits and attentions to 
Clodia, who lived near by, made Terentia suspicious. 
So, being a woman of harsh nature, and having sway 
over Cicero, she incited him to join in the attack 
upon Clodius and give testimony against him. More- 
over, many men of the better class bore witness 
against Clodms for perjury, recklessness, bribery of 
the multitude, and debauching of women. And 
Lucullus actually produced female slaves who tes- 
tified that Clodius had commerce with his youngest 
sister when she was living with Lucullus as his wife. 
There was also a general belief that Clodius had 
intercourse with his other two sisters, of whom 
Tertia was the wife of Marcius Rex, and Clodia of 
Metellus Celer; the latter was called Quadrantia, 
because one of her lovers had put copper coins into 
a purse and sent them to her for silver, and the 
smallest copper coin was called “quadrans.” It was 
with regard to this sister m particular that Clodius 
was in evil repute. However, since the people at 
this time set themselves against those who com- 
bined and testified against him, the jurors were 
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1 Cf. also the Caesar, x. 7. Each juror was provided with 
three tablets, on one of which was marked A (absolvo); on a 
second C (condemno); and on a third N L. (non liquet). The 
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frightened and surrounded themselves with a guard, 
and most of them cast their voting-tablets with the 
writing on them confused.!_ But nevertheless those 
who were for acquittal appeared to be in the 
majority ; and some bribery also was said to have 
been used. This led Catulus to say, when he met 
the jurors, “ It was mdeed as a measure of safety 
that you asked for your guard ; you were afraid that 
someone would take your money away from you” ? 
And Cicero, when Clodius told him that as a witness 
he had found no credit with the jurors, said: “ Nay, 
twenty-five of the jurors gave me credit, for so many 
voted against you; and thirty of them gave you no 
credit, for they did not vote to acquit you until they 
had got your money.” Caesar, however, when sum- 
moned as a witness, gave no testimony against 
Clodius, and denied that he had condemned his wife 
for adultery, but said that he had put her away 
because Caesar’s wife must be free not only from 
shameful conduct, but even from shameful report. 
XXX. But Clodius, having escaped his peril, and 
having been chosen tribune,* at once began to 
attack Cicero, arraying and stirrmg up against him 
all things and all men ahke. He won the favour 
of the people by benevolent laws, got large pro- 
vinees voted to each of the consuls (Macedonia to 
Piso, and Syria to Gabinius), brought many of the 
poorer class into organized political activity, and 
kept armed slaves about his person Now, of the 
three men who at that time had most power, 


jurors voted by placing one of these tablets in the urn. 
Plutarch must have misunderstood his source. 

2 Of. Cicero, ad Att. 1. 16, 5. 

3 Of, Cicero, ibid. 16,10. 4 For the year 58 B.C. 
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Crassus was an out-and-out foe of Cicero, Pompey 
was dallying with both, and Caesar was about to 
set out for Gaul with an army ; into Caesar’s favour, 
therefore, Cicero insinuated himself (although Caesar 
was not a friend, but an object of suspicion owing to 
the affair of Catiline), and asked to accompany him 
on his campaign as legate.1 But no sooner had 
Caesar granied the request than Clodius, seeing 
that Cicero was thus escaping his tmbunicial 
power, pretended to be desirous of a reconciliation, 
and by laying the chief blame upon Terentia, and 
always speaking of Cicero in friendly terms and 
using kindly expressions about him, as one who 
bore him no hatred or even ill-will, but had mode- 
rate complaints to make of him m a fmendly way, 
he altogether took away his fear, so that he declined 
the office of legate under Caesar and again applied 
himself to public matters. But at this conduct 
Caesar was exasperated, and encouraged Clodius 
against Cicero, and completely alienated Pompey 
from him, while he himself testified before the 
people that he did not think it right or lawful 
that men should be put to death without a trial, 
as in the case of Lentulus, Cethegus, and their 
accomplices. For this was the denunciation made 
against Cicero, and to this he was summoned to 
make answer. And so, being in peril of prosecution, 
he changed his attire,? and with his hair untrimmed 
went about supplicating the people. But Clodius 
met him everywhere in the streets, with a band 
of bold and insolent men about him, who made 
many unbridled jests upon Cicero’s change of attire, 


2 According to Cicero (ad Ati. 18, 3), 1b was Caesar who 
made the request. * To a garb of mourning. 
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and often pelted him with mud and stones, and so 
interfered with his supplicatious to the people. 
XXXI. However, in the first place, nearly the 
whole body of knights changed their attire with 
Cicero, and as many as twenty thousand young men 
escorted him with their hair untrimmed and joined 
in his suppliant entreaties to the people;} and 
besides, when the senate had met in order to pass 
a vote that the people should change their dress 
in token of public calamity, and the consuls had 
opposed it, and Clodius was in arms about the 
senate-house, not a few of the senators ran out, 
rending their garments and crying aloud. But since 
this sight awakened neither pity nor any mercy, 
but Cicero was obliged either to go mto exile or 
to appeal to force and the sword against Clodius, 
he begged for aid from Pompey, who had purposely 
got out of the way and was staying at his country 
seat in the Alban hills. First Cicero sent Piso,” 
his son-in-law, to entreat for him; then he went 
up thither himself also. Pompey, however, on 
learning of his coming, could not endure to see 
him, for he felt a strong sense of shame towards 
the man who had made great struggles in his behalf 
and had often adopted a political course to please 
him; but since he was Caesar’s son-in-law, at his 
request he proved false to his old obligations, 
slipped out by another door, and so ran away from 
the interview. Thus betrayed by him and left 
desolate, Cicero fled for refuge to the consuls. 
Gabinius was always severe with him, but Piso dealt 


2 Of, Cicero’s oration post red. ad Quir. 3, 8 
2 Not the consul who 1s mentioned in xxx 1 and below in 
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with him more gently, advising him to stand aside 
and yield to the impetuous assaults of Clodius, to 
submit to the change in the times, and to become 
once more a saviour of his country when she was in- 
volved in seditions and misfortunes through Clodius. 

After getting such answer to his appeal, Cicero 
took counsel with his friends: Lucullus urged him 
to remain in the city, beleving that he would 
prevail; but others advised him to go into exile, 
believing that the people would quickly long for 
him when they were sated with the folly and 
madness of Clodius. This Cicero decided to do; 
so he took the statue of Minerva which had long 
stood in his house, and which he honoured exceed- 
ingly, carried it to the capitol,’ and dedicated it 
there with the insenption ‘“'lo Minerva, Guardian 
of Rome”; then, accepting an escort from his 
friends, about midnight he slipped out of the city, 
and set out on foot through Lucania, desiring to 
reach Sicily. 

XXXII. But as soon as it was known that he had 
fled, Clodius caused a vote of banishment to be passed 
upon him, and issued an edict that all men should 
refuse him fire and water and that no man shonld 
give him shelter within five hundred imies of Italy. 
Now, most men paid not the slightest heed to 
this edict out of respect for Cicero, and escorted 
him on his way with every mark of kindness; 
but at Hipponium, a city of Lueama,? which is 
now called Vibo, Vibius, a Sicilian, who had 
profited much from Cicero’s iriendship and_ par- 
ticularly by being made prefect of engmeers during 


1 Cf Cieero, de ley u 17, 423 ad fem xn. 25, 1. 
2 Rather Bruttiom 
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his consulship, would not receive him in his house, 
but sent him word that he would assign him his 
country-place for residence; and Caius Vergilius, 
the praetor of Sicily, who had been on most inti- 
mate terms with Cicero, wrote him to keep away 
from Sicily.1 Disheartened at this treatment, he 
sel out for Brundisium, and from there tned_ to 
cross to Dyrrhachium with a fair breeze, but since 
he met a counter-wind at sea he came back the 
next day, and then set sail again. It 1s said, too. 
that after he had put in at Dyrrhachium and was 
about to land, there was an earthquake accompanied 
by a violent convulsion of the sea. Wherefore the 
soothsayers conjectured that his exile would not 
be lasting, since these were signs of change. But 
although many people visited him out of goodwill, 
and the Greek cities vied with one another in 
sending him deputations, still, he passed his time 
for the most part in dejection and great grief, 
looking off towards Italy like a disconsolate lover, 
while in his spirit he became very petty and mean 
by reason of his misfortune, and was more humbled 
than one would have expected in a man who had 
enjoyed so lofty a discipline as his. And yet he 
often asked his friends not to call him an orator, 
but a philosopher, because he had chosen philosophy 
ag an occupation, but used oratory merely as an 
instrument for attaming the needful ends of a 
political career. But public opinion has great power 
to wash away reason, hke a dye, from the soul of 
man, and by force of familiar association to impress 
the feelings of the vulgar on those who engage 


! Cf. Cicero, pro Plancio, 40, 95 ff. 
2 As his letters to Atticus (iii. 8-21) show. 
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in political life, unless one is right well on his guard 
when he engages himself in things external, and 
is resolved to participate only in the things them- 
selves, and not in the feehngs attendant upon 
them. 

XXXITI As for Clodius, after driving Cicero away 
he burned down his villas, and burned down. his 
house, and erected on tts site a temple to Liberty; 
the rest of his property he offered for sale and. had it 
proclamed daily, but nobody would buy anything. 
Being therefore formidable to the patricians, and. 
dragging along with hin the people, who indulged 
in great boldness and effrontery, he assailed Pompey, 
attacking fiercely some of the arrangements made by 
him on his expedition. The disgrace which this 
brought upon Pompey led him to reproach himself 
for his abandonment of Cicero; and changing front 
he used every effort to effect Cicero's return, and so 
did his friends. But since Clodius opposed himself 
to this, the senate decided to ratify no measure that 
came up in the mean time and to do no public busi- 
ness, unless Cicero should be permitted to return.! 
During the consulship of Lentulus,? however, when 
the disorder went on increasing, so that tribunes 
were wounded in the forum and Quintus the brother 
of Cicero lay unnoticed for dead among the slain,* 
the people began to change their minds, and Annius 
Milo, one of the tribunes, first ventured to prosecute 
Clodius for violence, and many joined themselves to 
Pompey both from the people and from the surround- 
ing cities. With these Pompey came forth, drove 


1 Ot. Cicero, pro Sest. 31, 67 £.; Plutarch, Powrpeys xlmx [3 
257 BO. 
3 Of. Cicero, wro Sest. 35, 75 f. 
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Clodius from the forum, and summoned the citizens 
to the vote. And it is said that the people never 
passed any vote with such unanimity. The senate, 
too, vying with the people, wrote letters of thanks to 
all the cities which had mimstered to Cicero during 
his exile, and decreed that his house and his villas, 
which Clodius had destroyed, should he restored at 
the public cost.? 

Thus Cicero came home in the sixteenth month 
after his exile; and so great was the joy of the cities 
and the eagerness of men to meet him that what 
was said by Cicero afterwards fell short of the truth. 
He said, namely, that Italy had taken him on her 
shoulders and carried him into Rome.® And there 
Crassus also, who was his enemy before his exile, now 
readily met him and was reconciled with him, to 
gratify his son Publius, as he said, who was an ardent 
admirer of Cicero. 

XXXIV. After allowing only a short time to pass 
and watching for an opportunity when Clodius was 
absent from the city, Cicero went up with a great 
company to the capitol, and there tore away and 
destroyed the tablets of the tribunes, in which were 
the records of their administration. When Clodius 
brought charges against him for this and Cicero 
argued that it was illegal for Clodius to pass from the 
ranks of the patricians into the tribunate,* and that 
therefore none of his acts was valid, Cato was in- 
dignant and spoke against Cicero; not that he 
approved of Clodius, nay, he was actually displeased 
at his political course, but he set forth that it was a 


4 Clodius had secured an adoption mto a pleberan family 
in order to become a candidate for the tribuneship. Cf 
Cicero, pro domo sua, 29, 77. 
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slrange and violent measure for the senate to vote 
the abrogation of so many acts and decrees, among 
which were those for his own administration at Cyprus 
and Byzantium. This led to an antagonism between 
him and Cicero which came to no open manifestation, 
but made their friendly treatment of one another 
less marked. 

XXXV. After this Clodius was killed by Milo,! 
and Milo, being prosecuted for murder, engaged 
Cicero as his advocate. But the senate was afraid 
that at the trial of Milo, who was a man of repute 
and high spirit, there might be a disturbance in the 
city, and therefore intrusted the superintendence 
of this and the other trials to Pompey, who was to 
furnish security for the city and the courts of jus- 
tice So Pompey, while it was still night, posted his 
soldiets on the heights so as to command the forum, 
and Milo, fearmg that Cicero might be disturbed at 
the unusual sight and conduct his case less success- 
fully, persuaded him to be brought in a litter to the 
forum and to wait there quietly until the jurors 
assembled and the court-room was filled. Now Cicero, 
as it would seem, was not only without courage under 
arnis, but also felt fear when he began to speak, and 
in many trials he hardly ceased quivering and trem- 
bling after his eloquence had become high and sus- 
tained. When he was to plead for Licinius Murena 
in a case brought against him by Cato, and was 
arobitious to surpass Hortensius, who had made a 
successful plea, he took no rest at all during the 
night before, so that his lack of sleep and his great 
anxiety did him harm, and he was thought inferior 


1 Haly in 525. For this year Pompey had been made 
sole consul, 
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to himself in his plea. And so at this time, when 
he came out of his hitter to plead Milo’s cause and 
saw Pompey stationed on the heights as in a camp, 
and arms flashing all around the forum, he was con- 
founded and could scarcely begin his speech, for his 
body quivered and his voice faltered; whereas Milo 
showed the good courage of a brave man at the tnal 
and had not deigned to let his hair go untrimmed or 
to change his attire to a dark one; and this seems 
most of all to have contributed to his condemnation. 
However, Cicero’s behaviour led men to think him 
devoted to his friends rather than cowardly. 
XXXVI. He became also one of the priests whom 
the Romans call Augurs, in place of the younger 
Crassus, who had died among the Partmans.! Then 
the lot gave him Cilicia as bis province, with an 
army of twelve thousand men-at-arms and twelve 
hundred horsemen, and he set sail,? with instructions 
to keep Cappadocia friendly and obedient to King 
Ariobarzanes. This he accomplished and arranged 
satisfactorily without war, and seeing that the Cili- 
cians, in view of the Parthian disaster to the Romans 
and the uprising in Syria, were in an agitated state, 
he pacified them by his mild government. Gifts he 
would not receive, not even when the kings offered 
them, and he relieved the provincials from the 
expense of entertainménts; but he himself daily re- 
ceived men of pleasing accomplishments at banquets 
which were not expensive, although generous His 
house, too, had no door-keeper, nor did anyone ever 
see him lying a-bed, but early in the morning he 
would stand or walk in front of his chamber and re- 
ceive those who came to pay him their respects. It is 


' In 53 Bu. See the Craasus, chapter xav. 2 Tn 51 pw 
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' KaaAlov Coraes, Bekker and Graux, after Xylander: 
KeriAlou 
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said, moreover, that he never ordered any man to be 
chastised with rods or to have his raiment torn from 
him, and that he never inflicted angry abuse or con- 
tumelious punishments. He discovered that much 
of the public property had been embezzled, and by 
restoring it he made the cities well-to-do, and men 
who made restitution he maintained in their civil 
rights without further penalties. He engaged in 
war, too, and routed the robbers who made their 
homes on Mount Amanus;! and for this he was 
actually saluted by his soldiers as Imperator When 
Caelius the orator asked Cicero to send him panthers 
from Cilicia for a certain spectacle at Rome, Cicero, 
pluming himself upon his exploits, wrote to him that 
there were no panthers in Cilicia; for they had fled 
to Caria in indignation because they alone were 
warred upon, while everything else enjoyed peace.? 
On his voyage back from his province he first 
touched at Rhodes, and then gladly spent some time . 
at Athens in fond remembrance of his old pursuits 
in that place. Then, after associating with men who 
were foremost for their learning, and after greeting 
his old-time friends and intimates, and after receiving 
from Greece the tokens of admiration that were his 
due, he returned to Rome,? where a violent inflamma- 
tion, as it were, was already forcing matters on 
towards the civil war 

AXXVII. Accordingly, when the senators were 
voting him a triumph, he said he would more gladly 
follow in Caesar’s triumphal procession if matters 
could be settled ; and privately he gave much advice 


' Cf, Cicero, ad yam 11. 10, 2 f 
2 Ad fam. un li 2. ; ; 
*Januaiy 4, 49e0 Cf ad fam. xvi 1, 21 
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tu Caesar by letter, and much to Pompey in person 
by way of personal entreaty, trymg to mollify and 
pacify each of them But when things were past 
healing, and Caesar was advancing upon the city, and 
Pompey did not stay there, but abandoned the city 
in the company of many good men, Cicero did not 
take part in this fhght, and was thought to be attach- 
ing himself to Caesar And 1t 1s clear that his judge- 
ment drew him strongly in both directions and that 
he was in distress. For he writes in his letters that 
he knew not which way he ought to turn, since 
Pompey had honourable and good grounds for going 
to war, while Caesar managed matters better and 
had more ability to save himself and his friends: he 
therefore knew from whom he should flee, but not to 
whom he should flee.! And when Trebatius, one of the 
companions of Caesar, wrote him a letter stating that 
Caesar thought he ought above all things to range 
himself on his side and share his hopes, but that if 
he declined to do this by reason of his age, he ought 
to go to Greece and take up a quiet life there out of 
the way of both, Cicero was amazed that Caesar him- 
self did not write, and replied in a passion that he 
would do nothing unworthy of his political career. 
Such, then, is the purport of his letters. 

XXXVIII. But when Caesar set out for Spain, 
Cicero at once sailed to Pompey? The rest of 
Pompey’s followers were glad to see him, but when 
Cato saw him, he privately blamed him much for 
attaching himself to Pompey. In his own case, 
Cato said, it was not honourable to abandon the 

1 Ego vero quem fugiam habeo, quem seyuar non habco 
(ad Att. viii. 7, 2). 


2 In Apnil, 49 z.c., Caesar sot out for Spain, and in June 
Cicero sailed for Greece. 
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lune of public poliey which he had chosen from 
the beginning ; but Cicero, though he was of more 
service to his country aud his friends if he 1emained 
at home without taking sides and accommodated 
himself to the issue of events, without any reason 
and under no compulsion had made himself an 
enemy of Caesar, and had come thither to share 
in their great danger 

By these words the purpose uf Cicero was upset, 
as well as by the fact that Pompey made no great 
use of lnm. But be was himself’ to blame for this, 
since he made no dental that he was sorry he had 
come, made light of Pompey’s preparations and 
showed a lurking displeasure at his plans, and did 
not refrain from jests and witty remarks about his 
comrades in arms; nay, although he himself always 
went about in the camp without a smile and 
scowling, still he made others laugh in spite of 
themselves. And it will be well to give a few 
instances of this also. When Domitius, then, was 
advancing to a post of command a man who was 
no soldier, with the remark that he was gentle 
in his disposition and prudent, “Why, then,” said 
Cicero, “do you not keep him as a guardian of your 
children?” And when certain ones were praising 
Theophanes the Lesbian, who was prefect of eng)- 
neers in the camp, because he had given excellent 
consolation to the Rhodians on the loss of their 
fleet, “What a great blessing it 1s,’ said Cicero, 
‘to have a Greek as prefect!” Agam, when Caesar 
was successful for the most part and in a way was 
laying siege to them,! Lentulus said he had heard 


1 At Dyrrhachium. See the Caesar, xxuix.; Caesar, B.C. 
in, 41-55 
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that Caesar's friends were gloomy, to which Cicero 
rephed: “You mean that they are ill-disposed to 
Caesar” And when a certain Marcius, who had 
recently come from Italy, spoke of a report which 
prevailed in Rome that Pompey was _ besieged, 
“And then,” said Cicero, “did you sail off that 
you umght see with your own eyes and believe?” 
Again, after the defeat, when Nonnius said they 
ought to have good hopes, since seven eagles wee 
left in the camp of Pompey, “Your advice would 
be good,” said Ciceruv, “af we were at war with 
jackdaws ” And when Labienus, insisting on cer- 
tain oracles, said that Pompey must prevail, “ Yes,” 
said Cicero, ‘this 1s the generalship that has now 
cost us our camp.” 

XXXIX. However, after the battle at Pharsalus,} 
in which Cicero took no part because of illness, had 
been fought, and Pompey was in flight, Cato, who 
had a considerable army and a large fleet at Dyr- 
rhachium, asked Cicero to take the command in 
accordance with custom and because of his superior 
consular rank. But Cicero rejected the command 
and was altogether averse to sharing in the cam- 
paign, whereupon he came near being killed; for 
the young Pompey and his friends called him a 
traitor and drew their swords upon him, and that 
would have been the end of him had not Cato inter- 
posed and with difficulty rescued him and sent him 
away from the camp.? So Cicero put in at Brun- 
disium and tarried there, waiting for Caesar, who 
was delayed by his affairs in Asia and Egypt. But 
when word was brought that Caesar had landed at 


1 To August, 48 BC. 
2 Cf Cato the Younyer, lv. 3. 
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Tarentum! and was coming round by land from 
there to Brundisium, Cicero hastened to meet him, 
being not altogether despondent, but feeling shame 
to test in the presence of many witnesses the 
temper of a man who was an enemy and victorious 
However, there was no need that he should do 
ur say anything unworthy of himself. For Caesar, 
when he saw him approaching far im advance of the 
rest, got down and embraced him and journeyed on 
for many furlongs conversing with him alone. And 
after this he continued to show Imm honour and 
kindness, so that in his reply to the encomium upon 
Cato which Cicero wrote he praised Cicero’s elo- 
quence and his life, as most resembling that of 
Pericles and Theramenes Now, the discourse of 
Cicero was entitled “Cato,” and that of Caesar 
* Anti-Cato.” 

It is said also that when Quintus Ligarius was 
under prosecution because he had been one of the 
enemies of Caesar, and Cicero was his advocate, 
Caesar said to his friends: “‘ What is to prevent our 
hearing a speech from Cicero after all this while. 
since Ligarius has long been adjudged a villain and 
an enemy?” But when Cicero had begun to speak 
and was moving his hearers beyond measure, and his 
speech, as it proceeded, showed varying pathos and 
amazing grace, Caesar’s face often changed colour 
and it was manifest that all the emotions of his soul 
were stirred; and at last, when the orator touched 
upon the struggles at Pharsalus,? he was so greatly 
affected that his body shook and he dropped from 
his hand some of his documents. At any rate he 
acquitted Ligarius under compulsion 


1 In September, 47 B.c, 2 Cf pro Ligarww, 9, 27 f 
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* In Latin, respectively’, visum (conrvepetou) asnensio(esseve), 
isuensIOniy Letentio (withholding of assené), comprehensio 
perception), mdividuum (ufom), vacuum (vozd); *Sameres” 
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XL After this, when the government had been 
changed to a monarchy, Cicero abstamed from 
public affairs and devoted his time to those of the 
young men who wished to study philosophy, and 
mainly from his mtimacy with these, since they 
were of the highest birth and standing, he was once 
more very influential in the state. He made it his 
business also to compose and translate philosophical 
dialogues, and to render mto Latin the several terms 
of dialectics and natural philosophy ; for he it was, 
as they say, who first, or principally, provided Latin 
names for “ phantasia,” “synkatathesis,’ “epokhe,” 
and “katalepsis,’ as well as for “ atomon,” 
‘‘ameres,” “kenon,”’! and many others like these, 
contriving partly by metaphors and partly by new 
and fitting terms to make them intelligible and 
familiar His facility in verse-making, too, he em- 
ployed io divert himself. It is said, indeed, that 
when he applied himself to such work, he would 
make five hundred verses in a night. 

During this time, then, he lived for the most part 
at his country-seat in Tuseulum, and he used to 
write to ns friends that he was living the life of 
Laertes,” either jesting, as was his wont, or because 
his ambition filled him with a desire for public 
activity and made him dissatisfied with the turn 
things had taken. He rarely went down to the 
city, and then only to pay court to Caesar, and he 
was foremost among those who advocated Caesar's 
honours and were eager to be ever saying something 
new about him and his measures. Of this sort is 


(¢nd@eteoeble). with its Latin eyuivalent, dues not ovcur i the 
extant works ot Cicero (Gudenian), 
* Ch. Odyosey, 1, 189 tf 
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what he said about the statues of Pompe. ‘These 
Caesar ordered to be set up again after they had 
been thrown down and taken away: and they were 
set up again What Cicero said was that by this act 
of generosity Caesar did mdeed set up the statues of 
Pompey, but firmly planted his own also. 

XLJ. He purposed, as we are told, to write a 
comprehensive history of his native country, com- 
bining with 11 many Greek details, aud introducing 
there all the tales and myths which he had col- 
lected ; but he was prevented by many public affairs 
which were contrary to his wishes, and by many 
private troubles, most of which scem to have been 
of lis own choosing. For in the first place he 
divorced his wife Terentia because he had been neg- 
lected by her during the war, so that he set out in 
Jack of the necessary means for his journey, and 
even when he came back again to Italy did not find 
her considerate of him. For she did not come to 
him herself, although he tarried a long time at 
Brundisium, and when her daughter, a young gurl,! 
made the long journey thither, she supplied her 
with no fitting escort and with no means; nay, she 
actually stripped and emptied Cicero’s house of all 
that it contained, besides incurring many large 
debts. These, indeed, are the most plausible 
reasons given for the divorce. Terentia, however, 
denied that these were the reasons, and Cicero him- 
self made her defence a telling one by marrying 
shortly afterwards a maiden.? This he did, as 
Terentia asserted, out of love for her youthful 
beauty; but as Tiro, Cicero’s freedman, has written, 


1 'Pullia was old enough to have lost her first husband and 
maLried a second (8 3). 2 Publiha, of patrician family. 
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Lo get means for the payment of his debts. For the 
girl was very wealthy, and Cicero had been left her 
trustee and had charge of her property So since 
he owed many tens of thousands he was persuaded 
by his friends and relatives to marry the girl, old as 
he was, and to get nd of his creditors by using her 
money. But Antony, who spoke of the marriage in 
his replies to Cicero’s Philippics, says that he cast 
out of doors the wife with whom he had grown old, 
and at the same time makes witty jibes upon the 
stay-at-home habits of Cicero, who was, he said, 
unfit for business or military service Not long after 
Cicero’s marriage his daughter died in child-birth at 
the house of Lentulus, to whom she had been mar- 
ried after the death of Piso, her former husband. 
His friends came together from all quarters to 
comfort Cicero; but his grief at his misfortune was 
excessive, so that he actually divorced the wife he 
had wedded, because she was thought to be pleased 
at the death of Tullia. 

XLII. Such, then, were Cicero’s domestic affairs. 
But in the design that was forming against Caesar 
he took no part, although he was one of the closest 
companions of Brutus and was thought to be dis- 
tressed at the present and to long for the old state 
of affairs more than anybody else. But the con- 
spirators feared his natural disposition as being 
deficient in daring, and his time of life, in which 
courage fails the strongest natures. And so, when 
the deed had been accomplished by the partisans of 
Brutus and Cassius,) and the friends of Caesar were 
combining against the perpetrators of it, and it was 
feared that the city would again be plunged into civil 


! On the Ides of Mareh. 44 Be, 
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wars, Antony, as consul, convened the senate and 
said a few words about concord, while Cicero, after a 
lengthy speech appropriate to the occasion. per- 
suaded the senate to imitate the Athemans! and 
decree an amnesty for the attack upon Caesar, and 
to assign provinces to Cassius and Brutus But none 
of these things came to pass. For when the people, 
who of themselves were strongly moved to pity, saw 
Caesar’s body carried through the forum, and when 
Antony showed them the garments drenched with 
blood and pierced everywhere with the swords, they 
went mad with rage and sought for the murderers 
in the forum, and ran to their houses with fire- 
brands im order to set them ablaze. For this danger 
the conspirators were prepared beforehand and so 
escaped it,? but expecting others many and great, 
they forsook the city. 

XLITI At once, then, Antony was highly elated, 
and all men were fearful that he would make 
himself sole ruler, and Cicero most fearful of all. 
For Antony saw that Cicero’s power in the state 
was reviving, and knew that he was attached to 
Brutus and his party, and was therefore disturbed 
at his presence in the aty. And besides, they had 
previously been somewhat suspicious of one another 
because of the marked difference in their lives. 
Fearing these things Cicero at first was inclined 
to sail to Syria with Dolabella, as his legute; but 
the consuls elect to succeed Antony,’? Hirtius and 
Pansa, who were good men and admirers of Cicero, 
begged him not to desert them, and undertook 


1 These declared a general amnesty after the overthrow ot 
the Thirty Tyrants by Thrasybulus in 403 z.0. 
2 Cf. Plutarch’s Brutus, chapter xx. 2 In 4sRe. 
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to put down Antony if Cicero would remain at 
Rome. So Cicero, who neither distrusted nor 
trusted them altogether, Jet Dolabella go without 
him, and after agreeing with Hirtius and Pansa 
to spend the summer at Athens, and to come back 
again when they had assumed office, set off by 
himself. But there was some delay about hus 
voyage, and, as is often the case, new and unex- 
pected reports came from Rome, to the effect that 
Antony had undergone a wonderful change and was 
doing and admmustering everything to please the 
senate, and that matters needed only Cicero's 
presence to assume the best possible complexion ; 
he therefore blamed himself for his excessive 
caution and turned back again to Rome And in 
his first expectations he was not disappointed ; for 
a great crowd of people, moved with joy and 
longing for him, poured forth to meet him, and 
almost a day’s time was consumed in the fnendly 
greetings given him at the gates and as he entered 
the city. On the following day, however, when 
Antony convened the senate and invited him to be 
present, Cicero did not come, but kept his bed, 
pretending to be indisposed from fatigue. The 
truth, however, seemed to be that he was afraid 
of a plot against him, m consequence of some sus- 
picion and of mformation that had unexpectedly 
come to him on the road. But Antony was indig- 
nant at the implication and sent soldiers with orders 
to bring Cicero or burn down his house ; but smece 
many opposed this course and entreated him to 
desist, he did so, after merely taking sureties. And 
thenceforward they kept up this attitude, quietly 
ignoring one another and mutually on thei guard, 
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until the young Caesar came from Apollonia,} 
assumed the inheritance of the elder Caesar, and 
engaged in a dispute with Antony concerning the 
twenty-five million drachmas which Antony was de- 
taining from the estate.’ 

XLIV. After this, Philip, who had married the 
mother, and Marcellus, who had married the sister of 
the young Caesar, came with the young man to Cicero 
and made a compact that Cicero should give Caesar 
the influence demved from his eloquence and political 
position, both m the senate and before the people, 
and that Caesar should give Cicero the security to be 
derived from his wealth and his armed forces, For 
already the young man had about him many of the 
soldiers who had served under the elder Caesar. It 
was thought, too, that there was a stronger reason 
why Cicero readily accepted the young man’s friend- 
ship. For it would appear that while Pompey and 
Caesar were still living Cicero dreamed that some- 
one invited the sons of the senators to the Capitol, 
on the ground that Jupiter was going to appoint one 
of their number ruler of Rome; and that the citizens 
eagerly ran and stationed themselves about the tem- 
ple, while the youths, in their purple-bordered togas, 
seated themselves there mm silence. Suddenly the 
door of the temple opened, and one by one the 
youths rose and walked round past the god, who 
reviewed them all and sent them away sorrowing. 
But when this young Caesar advanced mto his pre- 
sence the god stretched out his hand and said: “O 
Romans, ye shall have an end of civil wars when this 
youth has become your ruler.” By such a dream as 


1 Where he was studying. 
2 Caesar's widow had made Antony guardian of the estate. 
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this, they say, Cicero had impressed upon him the 
appearance of the youth, and retained it distinctly, 
but did not know him.! The next day, however, 
as he was going down to the Campus Martius, the 
youths, who had just finished exercising there, were 
coming away, and the youth of his dream was seen 
by Cicero for the first time, and Cicero, amazed, 
inquired who his parents were. Now, his father was 
Octavius, a man of no great prominence, but his 
mother was Attia, a daughter of Caesay’s sister. For 
this reason Caesar, who had no children of his own, 
willed his property and his family name to him. 
After this, 1t 1s said, Cicero took pains to converse 
with the youth when they met, and the youth 
welcomed his kind attentions; and indeed it 
happened that he was born durmg Cicero's con- 
sulship. 

XLV. These, then, were the reasons that were 
mentioned ; but it was Cicero’s hatred for Antony in 
the first place, and then his natural craving for 
honour, that attached him to the young Caesar, since 
he thought to add Caesar’s power to his own political 
influence. And indeed the young man carried his 
court to him so far as actually to call him father. 
At this Brutus was very angry, and in his letters to 
Atticus attacked Cicero, saying that in paying court 
to Caesar through fear of Antony he was plainly not 
obtaining liberty for his country, but wooing a kind 
master for himself? However, Brutus took up 


1 According to Dion Cassius (xlv. 2) and Suetonius (Dirua 
Augustus, 94), Cicero dreamed that Octavius was let down 
from heaven by a chain of gold, and presented with a whip 
by Jupiter. 

2 Cicero, ad Bruétum, 1. 17, 5 (Brutus to Atticus). 
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Cicero’s son who was studying philosophy at Athens, 
gave him a command, and acheved many successes 
through his mstrumentality 1 

Cicero's power in the city reached its greatest 
height at this tme, and since he could do what he 
pleased, he raised a successful faction against Antony, 
drove him out of the city, and sent out the two 
consuls, Hurtius and Pansa, to wage war upon him, 
while he persuaded the senate to vote Caesar the 
lictors and insignia of a praetor, on the ground that 
he was fighting mn defence of the country. But after 
Antony had been defeated,? and, both consuls having 
died after the battle, the forces had united under 
Caesar, the senate became afraid of a young man 
who had enjoyed such brilliant good fortune, and 
endeavoured by honours and gifts to call his troops 
away from him and to circumscribe his power, on the 
ground that there was no need of defensive armies 
now that Antony had taken to flight. Under these 
circumstances Caesar took alarm and secretly sent 
messengers to Cicero begging and urging him to 
obtain the consulship for them both, but to manage 
affairs as he himself thought best, after assuming the 
office, and to direct 1m all things a youthful colleague 
who only craved name and fame. And Caesar him- 
self admitted afterwards that it was the fear of having 
his troops disbanded and the danger of finding him- 
self left alone which led him to make use in an 
emergency of Cicero’s love of power, by inducing him 
to sue for the consulship with his co-operation and 
assistance in the canvass. 

1 Cf the Brutus, xxiv 2; vxvr 3. 

2 Near Mutina, a citv in Galha Cispadana, early in the 
year 43 B.0. Octavius Caesar acted m conjunction with the 
two consuls. Cf. Appian, B.C., ui. 71. 
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XLVI. Here, indeed, more than at any other time, 
Cicero was led on and cheated, an old man by a 
young man. He assisted Caesar in his canvass and 
induced the senate to favour him. For this he was 
blamed by his friends at the time, and shortly after- 
wards he perceived that he had ruined himself and 
betrayed the liberty of the people. For after the 
young man had waxed strong and obtained the con- 
sulship,! he gave Cicero the go-by, and after making 
friends with Antony and Lepidus and uniting his 
forces with theirs, he divided the sovereignty with 
them, like any other piece of property. And a list 
was made out by them of men who must be put to 
death, more than two hundred in number. The pro- 
scription of Cicero, however, caused most strife in 
their debates, Antony consenting to no terms unless 
Cicero should be the first man to be put to death, 
Lepidus siding with Antony, and Caesar holding out 
against them both They held secret meetings by 
themselves near the city of Bononia for three days, 
coming together in a place at some distance from the 
camps and surrounded by a river. It is said that for 
the first two days Caesar kept up his struggle to save 
Cicero, but yielded on the third and gave him up. 
The terms of their mutual concessions were as follows. 
Caesar was to abandon Cicero, Lepidus his brother 
Paulus, and Antony Lucius Caesar, who was his uncle 
on the mother’s side. So far did anger and fury lead 
them to renounce their human sentiments, or rather, 
they showed that no wild beast is more savage than 
man when his passion is supplemented by power. 

XLVII. While this was going on, Cicero was at his 
own country-seat in Tusculum, having his brother with 


1 In August, 43 B.c., when only twenty years of age 
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him ; but when they learned of the proscriptions they 
determined to remove io Astura, a place of Cicero's 
on the sea-coast, and from there to sail to Brutus in 
Macedonia; for already a report was current that he 
was in force there So they were carried along in 
litters, being worn out with gnef; and on the way 
they would halt, and with their litters placed side by 
side would lament to one another. But Quintus was 
the more dejected and began to reflect upon his 
destitute condition; for he said that he had taken 
nothing from home, nay, Cicero too had scanty pro- 
vision for the journey; it was better, then, he said, 
that Cicero should press on in his flight, but that he 
himself should get what he wanted from home and 
then hasten after him. This they decided to do, and 
after embracing one another and weeping aloud, they 
parted. 

So then Quintus, not many days afterwards, was 
betrayed by his servants to those who were in search 
‘of him, and put to death, together with his son. 
But Cicero was brought to Astura, and finding a 
vessel there he embarked at once and coasted along 
as far as Circaeum, with the wind in his favour 
From there his pilots wished to set sail at once, but 
Cicero, whether it was that he feared the sea, or had 
not yet altogether given up his trust in Caesar, went 
ashore and travelled along on foot a hundred furlongs 
in the direction of Rome. But again losing resolution 
and changing his mind, he went down to the sea at 
Astura. And there he spent the mght in dreadful 
and desperate calculations; he actually made up his 
mind to enter Caesar’s house by stealth, to slay him- 
self upon the hearth, and so to fasten upon Caesar an 
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avenging daemon. But a fear of tortures drove him 
from this course also; then, revolving in Ins nnd 
many confused and contradictory purposes, he put 
hunself in the hands of his servants to be taken by 
sea to Caieta, where he had lands and an agreeable 
retreat in summer time, when the breath of the 
Etesian winds 1s most pleasant. 

The place has also a temple of Apollo, a little 
above the sea From thence a flock of crows flew 
with loud clamour towards the vessel of Cicero as 1t 
was rowed towards land ; and alighting on either end 
of the sail-yard, some cawed, and others pecked at 
the ends of the ropes, and everybody thought that 
the omen was bad. Nevertheless Cicero landed, and 
going to his villa lay down to rest Then most of 
the crows perched themselves about the window, 
cawing tumultuously, but one of them flew down 
upon the couch where Cicero lay with muffled head, 
and with its beak, little by little, tried to remove the 
garment from his face. The servants, on seeing this, 
rebuked themselves for waiting to be spectators of 
their master’s murder, while wild beasts came to 
his help and cared for him in his undeserved mis- 
fortune, but they themselves did nothmg in his 
defence. So partly by entreaty, and partly by force, 
they took him and carried him in his litter towards 
the sea. 

XLVIIT. But meantime his assassins came to the 
villa, Herennius a centurion, and Popillius a tribune, 
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who had once been prosecuted for parricide and de- 
tended by Cicero; and they had helpers. After they 
had broken in the door, which they found closed, 
Cicero was not to be seen, and the inmates said they 
knew not where he was, Then, we are told, a youth 
who had been liberally educated by Cicero, and who 
was a freedman of Cicero’s brother Quintus, Philo- 
logus by name, told the tribune that the htter was 
being carried through the wooded and shady walks 
towards the sea. The tribune, accordingly, taking a 
few helpers with him, ran round towards the exit, 
but Herennius hastened on the run through the 
walks, and Cicero, perceivmg him, ordered the ser- 
vants to set the litter down where they were. Then 
he himself, clasping his chin with his left hand, as 
was his wont, looked steadfastly at his slayers, his 
head all squalid and unkempt, and Ins face wasted 
with anxiety, so that most of those that stood by 
covered thei faces while Herennius was slaying 
him For he stretched his neck forth from the litter 
and was slain, being then in his sixty-fourth year. 
Herennius cut off his head, by Antony’s command, 
and his hands—the hands with which he wrote the 
Philippies For Cicero himself entitled his speeches 
against Antony “Philippics,” and to this day the 
documents are called Philippics. 

XLIX. When Cicero’s extremities were brought 
to Rome, 1t chanced that Antony was conducting 
an election, but when he heard of their arrival and 
saw them, he cried out, “ Now let our proscriptions 
have an end.” Then he ordered the head and 
hands to be placed over the ships’ beaks on the 


1 Cicero was murdered on the seveuth ot December, 43 B C. 
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rostra, a sight that made the Romans shudder: for 
they thought they saw there, not the face of Cicero, 
but an image of the soul of Antony However, he 
showed at least one sentiment of fair dealing in the 
case when he handed over Philologus to Pomponia, 
the wife of Quintus. And _ she, having got the 
man into her power, besides other dreadful pumsh- 
ments which she inflicted upon him, forced him 
to cut off his own flesh bit by bit and roast it, 
and then to eat it. This, indeed, 1s what some 
of the historians say; but Cicero’s own freedman, 
Tiro, makes no mention at all of the treachery of 
Philologus. 

I learn that Caesar, a long time after this, paid a 
visit to one of his daughter’s sons; and the boy, 
since he had in his hands a book of Cicero’s, was 
terrified and sought to hide it in his gown; but 
Caesar saw it, and took the book, and read a great 
part of it as he stood, and then gave it back to the 
youth, saying : “A learned man, my child, a learned 
man and a lover of his country.” Moreover, as soon 
as he had finally defeated Antony,! and when he 
was himself consul, he chose Cicero’s son as _ his 
colleague in the office, and it was in his consulship 
that the senate took down the statues of Antony, 
made void the other honours that had been paid 
him, and decreed besides that no Antony should 
have the name of Marcus. Thus the heavenly 
powers devolved upon the family of Cicero the final 
steps in the punishment of Antony 


7 At Alexandria, mm 30 B.c. (see the Anéony, Ixxxi. 1 f.). 
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COMPARISON OF DEMOSTHENES AND 
CICERO 


I. Turse, then, are the memorable incidents in 
the recorded careers of Demosthenes and Cicero 
which have come to our knowledge. And though 
[T have renounced the comparison of their oratorical 
styles,' yet this, I think, ought not to be left unsaid, 
namely, that Demosthenes devoted Lo the rhetorical 
art all the powers of speech which he possessed by 
nature or acquired by practice, surpassing in force 
and effectiveness his rivals in forensic and judicial 
pleading, m pomp and majesty of utterance the 
professional declaimmers, and in precision and skill 
the sophists; Cicero, on the other hand, became 
widely learned and had a vaniety of mterest in the 
pursuit of letters, and left behind him not a few 
philosophical treatises of his own conforming to 
the fashion of the Academy; indeed, even in the 
speeches which he wrote for the forum and the 
courts he clearly desires to display by the way a 
considerable acquaintance with letters. 

It is possible, too, to get a glimpse of the 
character of each in his style of speaking. For 
that of Demosthenes, which had no prettiness or 
pleasantry, and was condensed with a view to power 
and earnestness, did not smell of lamp-wicks, as 
'Pytheas scoffingly said,? but of water-drinking and 
anxious thought, and of what men called the bit- 
terness and sullenness of his disposition; whereas 
Cicero was often carried away by his love of jesting 


1 See the Demosthenes, 11 1 
2 Cf. the Demosthenes, vi. 3. 
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into scurnlity, and when, to gain his ends in his 
cases, he treated matters worthy of serious attention 
with ironical mirth and pleasantry, he was careless 
of propriety. Thus, m Ins defence of Caelius, he 
said that his chent, surrounded as he was by great 
luxury and extravagance, did nothmg out of the 
way when indulging in pleasures; for not to enjoy 
what 1s in one’s possession was madness, he said, 
particularly when the most eminent philosophers 
assert that true happiness consists im _ pleasure.} 
And we are told that when Cato prosecuted Murena, 
Cicero, who was then consul, defended him, and 
because of Cato’s behefs made much fun of the 
Stoic sect, in view of the absurdities of their so- 
called paradoxes;? and when loud laughter spread 
from the audience to the jurors, Cato, with a quiet 
smile, said to those who sat by: “ What a funny man 
we have, my frends, for consul!’ And it would 
seem that Cicero was naturally prone to laughter 
and fond of jesting; his face, too, was smiling and 
peaceful But in that of Demosthenes there was 
always a certain intense seriousness, and this look 
of thoughtfulness and anxiety he did not easily lay 
aside. For this reason his enemies, as he himself 
says,® called him morose and ill-mannered. 

II. Stull further, then, in their writings it is pos- 
sible to see that the one touches upon his own 
praises cautiously and so as not to give offence, 
when there was need of this for some weightier 
end, while on other occasions he 1s eareful and 
moderate ; whereas Cicero’s immoderate boasting of 


1 CE Cicero, pro Caeleo, 12, 28; but Plutarch’s interpreta- 
tion does Cicero great mjustice. Cf 17, 39f 
2 Of. pro Murena, 29-31. >In Phil u 30 
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himself in his speeches proves that he had an intem- 
perate desire for fame, his cry being that arms must 
give place to the toga and the laurel of triumph to 
the tongue! And at last he praises not only his 
deeds and actions, but also his speeches, both those 
which he delivered himself and those which he com- 
mitted to writing, as 1f he were impetuously vymg 
with Isocrates and Anaximenes the sophists, instead 
of claiming ihe right to lead and instruct the 
Roman people, 


“ Steadfast, in heavy armour clad, destructive to 
foes.” 2 


It is necessary, indeed, that a political leader should 
prevail by reason of his eloquence, but ignoble for 
him to admire and crave the fame that springs from 
his eloquence. Wherefore in this regard Demos- 
thenes is more stately and magnificent, since he 
declares that his ability in speaking was a mere 
matter of experience, depending greatly upon the 
goodwill of his hearers,’ and considers illiberal and 
vulgar, as they are, those who are puffed up at such 
success. 

III. It is true that in haranguing and guiding the 
people both had equal power, so that even those 
who controlled armies and camps had need of 
their services; Chares, Diopeithes, and Leosthenes 
needed Demosthenes, and Pompey and the young 
Caesar needed Cicero, as Caesar himself says in 
his Memoirs addressed to Agnppa and Maecenas. 


1 Cedant arma toyae, concedat laurea laudi (7 Prsonem, 
29, 72 ff.). .k th, 

2 The second verse of an elegiac distich attmbuted to 
Aeschylus in Morals, p. 334d_ Ct Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graect, 
ii. p. 242. 8 Of On the Crown, 277, : 
21 
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But what is thought and said most of all to ieveal 
and test the character of a man, namely power 
and authority, which rouses every passion and un- 
covers every baseness, this Demosthenes did not 
have, nor did he give any such proof of himself, 
since he held no conspicuous office, nor did he even 
comand the force which was raised by him against 
Philp ; whereas Cicero was sent out as quaestor to 
Sicily, and as pro-consul to Cilicia and Cappadocia, 
at a time when the love of wealth was at its 
greatest height, and when those who were sent 
out as praetors and governors, feeling that theft 
was an ignoble thing, resorted to open plundering, 
so that the’ taking of property was not thought 
hemous, but he who did this in moderation was 
~ held in high esteem; and yet Cicero gave many 
proofs of his contempt for wealth, and many of 
his humanity and goodness And when in Rome 
itself he was appointed consul in name, but really 
received the power of a dictator and sole ruler 
against Catiline and his conspirators, he bore witness 
to the truth of Plato’s prophecy! that states would 
then have respite from evil, when m one and the 
same person, by some happy fortune, great power 
and wisdom should be conjoined with justice. 
Moreover, it is said to the reproach of Demosthenes 
that he made money by his eloquence, since he 
secretly wrote speeches for Phormio and Apollo- 
dorus, who were adversaries in the same case, and 
since he was accused in the matter of the Great 
Kirig’s money, and condemned for taking that of 
Harpalus. And if we should say that those who 
write these things (and these writers are not few) 


1 Republic, p. 473 d 
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tell what is untrue, still, at least, that Demosthenes 
could not bring himself to look with md:fference 
upon gifts which kings offered as marks of honour 
and favour, and that ths was not to be expected 
of a man who lent money on bottomry, it Is un- 
possible to deny; whereas, in the case of Cicero, 
that the Sicilians when he was quaestor, and the 
king of Cappadocia when he was pro-consul, and 
his friends in Rome when he was going mmto exile, 
offered him large sums and begged him to take 
them, only to meet with his refusal, has been said. 
IV. And surely m the matter of banishment, at 
least, for the one 1t was disgraceful, since he had 
been convicted of theft; but for the other it was 
a most honourable result, since he had mnd_ his 
country of baleful men. Therefore no account 
was made of the one when he went into exile; 
but for the other the senate changed its garb and 
put on mourning and could not be induced to 
discuss any business until Cicero’s return had been 
decreed. However, Cicero spent his exile idly, 
remaining quietly m Macedonia; but the exile of 
Demosthenes proved to be a great part of his service 
to the state. For he took part in the struggles of 
the Greeks, as has been said, and drove out the 
Macedonian envoys in the various cities which he 
visited, and so showed himself to be a far better 
citizen than Themistocles or Alcibiades when they 
were having the same fortune; and furthermore, 
when he returned from exile, he again devoted 
himself to this same public service, and steadfastly 
continued waging war upon Antipater and the 
Macedonians. Cicero, on the contrary, was re- 
proached in the senate by Laelius for sitting silent 
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when Caesar asked leave to stand for the consul- 
ship, which was contrary to law, since he was still 
a beardless youth And Brutus also, m one of his 
letters, accused him of having reared up a tyranny 
greater and more severe than that which the writer 
himself had overthrown } 

V. And after all, the one is to be pitied for the 
manner of his death—an old man ignobly carried 
up and down by servants, trymg to escape death, 
hiding himself from those who were commg after 
him not much in advance of nature’s final summons, 
and then beheaded; whereas in that of the other, 
even though it had a slight touch of supplication, 
we must admire the preparation of the poison and 
its place of custody, must admure, too, the use he 
made of it, because, smce the god would not afford 
him asylum, he took refuge at a greater altar, as 
it were, made his escape from arms and mercenaries, 
and laughed to scorn the cruelty of Antipater. 


! Cicero, ad Brutum,1 17, 2 (Brutus to Atticus). 
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I. Ir is the life of Alexander the king, and of 
Caesar, who overthrew Pompey, that I am writing 
in this book, and the multitude of the deeds to be 
treated 1s so great that I shall make no other preface 
than to entreat my readers, in case I do not tell of 
all the famous actions of these men, nor even speak 
exhaustively at all in each particular case, but in 
epitome for the most part, not to complain. For it 
is not Histories that I am writing, but Lives; and in 
the most illustrious deeds there is not always a mani- 
festation of virtue or vice, nay, a slight thing like a 
phrase or a jest often makes a greater revelation of 
character than battles where thousands fall, or the 
greatest armaments, or sieges of cities. Accordingly, 
just as painters get the likenesses in their portraits 
from the face and the expression of the eyes, wherein 
the character shows itself, but make very little ac- 
count of the other parts of the body, so I must be 
permitted to devote myself rather to the signs of 
the soul in men, and by means of these to portray 
the life of each, leaving to others the description of 
their great contests. 

II. As for the lineage of Alexander, on his father’s 
side he was a descendant of Heracles through Ca- 
ranus, and on his mother’s side a descendant of 
Aeacus through Neoptolemus; this is accepted with- 
out any question. And we are told that Philip, after 
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bemg initiated into the mysteries of Samothrace at 
the same time with Olympias, he himself being still 
a youth and she an orphan child, fell in love with her 
and betrothed himself to her at once with the con- 
sent of her brother, Arymbas. Well, then, the night 
before thai on which the marriage was consummated, 
the bnde dreamed that there was a peal of thunder 
and that a thunder-bolt fell upon her womb, and 
that thereby much fire was kindled, which broke into 
flames that travelled all about, and then was ex- 
tinguished. At a later time, too, after the marriage, 
Philp dreamed that he was putting a seal upon his 
wife’s womb; and the device of the seal, as he 
thought, was the figure of a lion. The other seers, 
now, were led by the vision to suspect that Philip 
needed to put a closer watch upon his marriage rela- 
tions; but Aristander of Telmessus said that the 
woman was pregnant, since no seal was put upon 
what was empty, and pregnant of a son whose nature 
would be bold and lion-hke. Moreover, a serpent 
was once seen lying stretched out by the side of 
Olympias as she slept, and we are told that this, 
more than anything else, dulled the ardour of Philip’s 
attentions to his wife, so that he no longer came 
often to sleep by her side, either because he feared 
that some spells and enchantments might be practised 
upon him by her, or because he shrank from her 
embraces in the conviction that she was the partner 
of a superior being. 

But concerning these matters there 1s another 
story to this effect: all the women of these parts 
were addicted to the Orphic rites and the orgies of 
Dionysus from very ancient times (being called 
Klodones and Mimallones!), and imitated in many 


1 Macedonian names for Bacchantes. 227 
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1 Plutarch apparently derives this verb from @pfcoa 
(Thracian women) 

2 Sacred to Dionysus, and carried on the heads of the 
celebrants. ! 
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ways the practices of the Edonian women and the 
Thracian women about Mount Haemus, from whom, 
as it would seem, the word “ threskeuein’’! came to 
be applied to the celebration of extravagant and 
superstitious ceremonies. Now Olympias, who al- 
fected these divine possessions more zealously than 
other women, and carried out these divine inspira- 
tions in wilder fashion, used to provide the revel- 
lng companies with great tame serpents, which 
would often lift their heads from out the ivy and 
the mystic wimnowing-baskets,? or coil themselves 
about the wands and garlands of the women, thus 
terrifying the men. 

III. However, after his vision, as we are told, 
Philip sent Chaeron of Megalopolis to Delphi, by 
whom an oracle was brought him from Apollo, who 
bade him sacrifice to Ammon and hold that god in 
greatest reverence, but told him he was to lose that 
one of his eyes which he had applied to the chink 
in the door when he espied the god, in the form of a 
serpent, sharing the couch of his wife. Moreover, 
Olympias, as Eratosthenes says, when she sent Alex- 
ander forth upon his great expedition, told him, and 
him alone, the secret of his begetting, and bade him 
have purposes worthy of his birth. Others, on the 
contrary, say that she repudiated the idea, and 
said: “Alexander must cease slandering me to 
Hera.’’$ 

Be that as it may, Alexander was born early in the 
month Hecatombaeon,!-the Macedonian name for 

3 The lawful spouse of Zeus Ammon. 

4 356 B.c. The day of birth has probably been moved 
back two or three months for the sake of the coincidence 
mentioned below (§5). Hecatombaeon corresponds nearly to 
July. 
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which is Lous, on the sixth day of the month, and 
on this day the temple of Ephesian Artemis was 
burnt. It was apropos of this that Hegesias the 
Magnesian made an utterance frigid enough to have 
extinguished that great conflagration. He said, 
namely, 11 was no wonder that the temple of Ar- 
temis was burned down, since the goddess was busy 
bringing Alexander into the world. But all the 
Magi who were then at Ephesus, looking upon the 
temple’s disaster as a sign of further disaster, ran 
about beating their faces and crying aloud that woe 
and great calamity for Asia had that day been born. 
To Philip, however, who had just taken Potidaea, 
there came three messages at the same time: the 
first that Parmenio had conquered the Illyrians in a 
great battle, the second that his race-horse had won 
a victory at the Olympic games, while a third an- 
nounced the birth of Alexander. These things de- 
lighted him, of course, and the seers raised his 
spirits still higher by declaring that the son whose 
birth coincided with three victories would be always 
victorious. 

IV. The outward appearance of Alexander is best 
represented by the statues of him which Lysippus 
made, and it was by this artist alone that Alexander 
himself thought it fit that he should be modelled. 
For those peculiarities which many of his successors 
and friends afterwards tried to imitate, namely, the 
poise of the neck, which was bent slightly to the 
left, and the melting glance of his eyes, this artist 
has accurately observed. Apelles, however, in painting 
him as wielder of the thunder-bolt, did not reproduce 
his complexion, but made it too dark and swarthy. 
Whereas he was of a fair colour, as they say, and his 
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fairness passed into ruddiness on his breast particu- 
larly, and in his face. Moreover, that a very pleasant 
odour exhaled from his skin and that there was a 
fragrance about his mouth and all his flesh, so that 
his garments were filled with it, this we have read 
in the Memoirs of Arstoxenus 

Now, the cause of this, perhaps, was the tempera- 
ment of his body, which was a very warm and fiery 
one; for fragrance 1s generated, as Theophrastus 
thinks, where moist humours are acted upon by heat. 
Wherefore the dry and parched regions of the world 
produce the most and best spices; for the sun draws 
away the moisture which, like material of corruption, 
abounds in vegetable bodies. And in Alexander’s 
case, it was the heat of his body, as 1t would seem, 
which made him prone to drink, and choleric. 

But while he was still a boy his self-restraint 
showed itself in the fact that, although he was im- 
petuous and violent in other matters, the pleasures 
of the body had little hold upon him, and he in- 
dulged in them with great moderation, while his 
ambition kept his spirit serious and lofty in advance 
of his years. For 1t was neither every kind of fame 
nor fame from every source that he courted, as Philip 
did, who plumed himself like a sophist on the power 
of his oratory, and took care to have the victories of 
his chariots at Olympia engraved upon his coins; 
nay, when those about him inquired whether he 
would be willing to contend in the foot-race at the 
Olympic games, since he was swift of foot, “ Yes,” 
said he, “if I could have kings as my contestants.” 
And in general, too, Alexander appears to have been 
averse to the whole race of athletes; at any rate, 
though he instituted very many contests, not only 
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for tragic poets and players on the flute and players 
on the lyre, but also for rhapsodists, as well as for 
hunting of every sort and for fighting with staves, 
he took no interest in offering prizes either for 
boxing or for the pancratium 

V. He once entertained the envoys from the 
Persian king who came during Philip’s absence, and 
associated with them freely. He won upon them 
by his friendliness, and by asking no childish or 
trivial questions, but by enquiring about the length 
of the roads and the character of the journey into 
the interior, about the king himself, what sort of 
a warrior he was, and what the prowess and might 
of the Persians. The envoys were therefore astonished 
and regarded the much-talked-of ability of Philip as 
nothing compared with his son’s eager disposition to 
do great things. At all events, as often as tidings 
were brought that Philip had either taken a famous 
city or been victorious in some celebrated battle, 
Alexander was not very glad to hear them, but would 
say to his comrades: “‘ Boys, my father will anticipate 
everything; and for me he will leave no great or 
brilhant achievement to be displayed to the world 
with your aid.” For since he did not covet pleasure, 
nor even wealth, but excellence and fame, he con- 
sidered that the more he should receive from his 
father the fewer would be the successes won by 
himself. Therefore, considering that increase in 
prosperity meant the squandering upon his father 
of opportunities for achievement, he preferred to 
receive from him a realm which afforded, not wealth 
nor luxury and enjoyment, but struggles and wars 
and ambitions. 

In the work of caring for him, then, many persons, 
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as was natural, were appointed to be his nurturers, 
tutors, and teachers, but over them all stood Le- 
onidas, a man of stern temperament and a kinsman 
of Olympias. Although he did not himself shun the 
title of tutor, since the office afforded an honourable 
and bniliant occupation, yet by other people, owing 
to his dignity and his relationship, he was called 
Alexander’s foster-father and preceptor. The man, 
however, who assumed the character and the litle 
of tutor was Lysimachus, a native of Acarnania, who 
had no general refinement, but because he called 
himself Phoenix,! Alexander Achilles, and Philip 
Peleus, was highly regarded and held a second 
place 

VI. Once upon a time Philoneicus the Thessalian 
brought Bucephalas, offering to sell him to Philip for 
thirteen talents,? and they went down into the plain 
to try the horse, who appeared to be savage and 
altogether intractable, neither allowing any one to 
mount him, nor heeding the voice of any of Philip's 
attendants, but rearing up against all of them. Then 
Phihp was vexed and ordered the horse to be led 
away, beheving him to be altogether wild and un- 
broken; but Alexander, who was near by, said: 
«What a horse they are losing, because, for lack of 
skill and courage, they cannot manage him!” At 
first, then, Philip held his peace; but as Alexander 
many times let fall such words and showed great 
distress, he said: “Dost thou find fault with thine 
elders in the belief that thou knowest more than 
they do or art better able to manage a horse?” 


1 The preceptor of Achilles 
2 The talent was worth about £235, or $1,200, with four 
or five times the purchasing power of modern money. 
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«This horse, at any rate,’ said Alexander, “I could 
manage better than others have.” “And if thou 
shouldst not, what penalty wilt thou undergo for 
thy rashness?” “Indeed,” said Alexander, “I will 
forfeit the price of the horse.” There was laughter 
at this, and then an agreement between father and 
son as to the forfeiture, and at once Alexander 
ran to the horse, took hoid of his brdle-rein, and 
turned him towards the sun; for he had noticed, as 
it would seem, that the horse was greatly disturbed 
by the sight of his own shadow fallmg in front of 
him and dancing about. And after he had calmed 
the horse a little in this way, and had stroked him 
with his hand, when he saw that he was full of sprit 
and courage, he quietly cast aside his mantle and 
with a light spring safely bestrode him. Then, with 
a little pressure of the reins on the bit, and without 
striking him or tearing his mouth, he held him in 
hand ;! but when he saw that the horse was rid of 
the fear that had beset him, and was impatient for 
the course, he gave him his head, and at last urged 
him on with sterner tone and thrust of foot. Philip 
and his company were speechless with anxiety at 
first; but when Alexander made the turn in proper 
fashion and came back towards them proud and 
exultant, all the rest broke into loud cries, but his 
father, as we are told, actually shed tears of joy, 
and when Alexander had dismounted, kissed him, 
saying: “My son, seek thee out a kingdom equal 
to thyself; Macedonia has not room for thee.” 

VII. And since Philip saw that his son’s nature 
was unyielding and that he resisted compulsion, 
but was easily led by reasoning into the path of duty, 


1 Amyot, “le remeit gentiment ” 
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he himself tried to persuade rather than to conmand 
him; and because he wonld not wholly entrust the 
direction and training of the boy to the ordinary 
teachers of poetry and the formal studies, feeling 
that 11 was a matter of too great importance, and, 
in the words of Sophocles,} 


“ A task for many bits and rudder-sweeps as well,” 


he sent for the most famous and learned of philoso- 
phers, Aristotle, and paid him a noble and appropriate 
tuition-fee. The city of Stageira, that is, of which 
Aristotle was a native, and which he had himself 
destroyed, he peopled again, and restored to it those 
of its citizens who were in exile or slavery. 

Well, then, as a place where master and pupil 
could labour and study, he assigned them the pre- 
cinct of the nymphs near Mieza, where to this day 
the visitor 1s shown the stone seats and shady walks 
of Aristotle. It would appear, moreover, that Alex- 
ander not only received from his master his ethical 
and political doctrines, but also participated in those 
secret and more profound teachings which philoso- 
phers designate by the special terms “acroamatic” 
and “epoptic,”? and do not impart to many. For 
after he had already crossed into Asia, and when he 
learned that certain treatises on these recondite 
matters had been published in books by Aristotle, 
he wrote him a letter on behalf of philosophy, and 
put it in plain language. And this is a copy of 
the letter. “ Alexander, to Aristotle, greeting. Thou 
hast not done well to publish thy acroamatic 


} Nauck, 7rag. Graec. Frag.? p. 315. 
* ¢.¢., fit for oral teaching only, and for the initiated ; 
** esoteric,” as opposed to “‘ exoteric” doctrines. 
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doctrines; for in what shall I surpass other men if 
those doctrines wherein I have been trained are to be 
all men’s common property? But I had rather excel 
in my acquaintance with the best things than in my 
power. Farewell.’ Accordmgly, in defending hun- 
self, Aristotle encourages this ambition of Alexander 
by saying that the doctrines of which he spoke were 
both pubhshed and not pubhshed; for m truth his 
treatise on metaphysics is of no use for those who 
would either teach or learn the science, but is written 
as a memorandum for those already traimed therein. 
VIII. Moreover, in my opinion Alexander’s love of 
the art of healing was inculcated in him by Aristotle 
preeminently. For he was not only fond of the 
theory of medicine, but actually came to the aid of 
his friends when they were sick, and prescribed for 
them certain treatments and regimens, as one can 
gather from his letters. He was also by nature a 
lover of learning and a lover of reading. And since 
he thought and called the Iliad a viaticum of the 
military art, he took with him Aristotle’s recension 
of the poem, called the Iliad of the Casket,? and 
always kept it lymg with his dagger under his 
pillow, as Onesicritus informs us; and when he could 
find no other books in the interior of Asia, he 
ordered Harpalus to send him some. So Harpalus 
sent him the books of Philistus, a great many ot the 
tragedies of Euripides, Sophocles, and Aeschylus, 
and the dithyrambic poems of Velestus and Phil- 
oxenus. Aristotle he admired at the first, and loved 
him, as he himself used to say, more than he did 
his father, for that the one had given him life, but 
the other had taught him a noble life: later, however, 


' Cf. chapter xxvi. 1. 
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he held him in more or less of suspicion, not to 
the extent of doing him any harm, but his kindly 
attentions lacked their former ardour and affection 
towards him, and this was proof of estrangement 
However, that eager yearning for plosophy which 
was imbedded in his nature and which ever grew 
with his growth, did not subside from his soul, as is 
testified by the honour m which he held Anaxarchus, 
by his gift of fifty talents to Xenocrates, and by the 
attentions which he so lavishly bestowed upon Dan- 
damus and Calanus.} 

IX. While Philip was making an expedition against 
Byzantium,” Alexander, though only sixteen years of 
age, was left behind as regent in Macedonia and 
keeper of the royal seal, and during this time he 
subdued the rebellious Maedi, and after taking their 
city, drove out the Barbarians, settled there a mixed 
population, and named the city Alexandropolis. He 
was also present at Chaeroneia and took part in the 
battle against the Greeks, and he is said to have 
been the first to break the ranks of the Sacred Band 
of the Thebans. And even down to our day there 
was shown an ancient oak by the Cephisus, called 
Alexander’s oak, near which at that time he pitched 
his tent; and the general sepulchre of the Mace- 
donians is not far away. 

In consequence of these exploits, then, as was 
natural, Philip was excessively fond of his son, so 
that he even rejoiced to hear the Macedonians call 
Alexander their king, but Philip their general. How- 
ever, the disorders in his household, due to the fact 
that his marriages and amours carried into the king- 
dom the infection, as it were, which reigned in the 


1 See chapter lxv. =? In 340 Buc. * In 338 pc. 
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women's apartments, produced many grounds of of- 
fence and great quarrels between father and son, 
and these the bad temper of Olympias, who was a 
jealous and sullen woman, made still greater, since 
she spurred Alexander on. The most open quarrel 
was brought on by Attalus at the marriage of Cleo- 
patra, a maiden whom Philip was taking to wife, 
having fallen in love with the girl when he was 
past the age for it! Attalus, now, was the girl’s 
uncle, and beimg in his cups, he called upon the 
Macedomans to ask of the gods that from Philip 
and Cleopatra there might be born a legitimate 
successor to the kingdom. At this Alexander was 
exasperated, and with the words, “ But what of me, 
base wretch*® Dost thou take me for a bastard*” 
threw a cup at him. Then Philip rose up against 
him with drawn sword, but, fortunately for both, 
his anger and his wine made him trip and fall. Then 
Alexander, mocking over him, said: “Look now, 
men! here is one who was preparing to cross from 
Europe into Asia; and he is upset in trying to cross 
from couch to couch.” After this drunken broil 
Alexander took Olympias and established her in 
Epirus, while he himself tarried in Illyria. 
Meanwhile Demaratus the Corinthian, who was a 
guest-friend of the house and a man of frank speech, 
came to see Philip. After the first greetings and 
welcomes were over, Philip asked him how the 
Greeks were agreeing with one another, and De- 
maratus replied: “It is surely very fitting, Philip, 
that thou shouldst be concerned about Greece, when 
thou hast filled thine own house with such great 


1 Amyot, ‘‘hors d’aye et de saison.” In consequence of 
this passion Philip.shad divorced Olympias. 
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dissension and calamities.” Thus brought to his 
senses, Philip sent and fetched Alexander home, 
having persuaded him to come through the agency 
of Demaratus. 

X. But when Pisodarus, the satrap of Cana, trying 
by means of a tie of relationship to steal mto a 
military alhance with Pinhp, wished to give his 
eldest daughter in marriage to Arrhidaeus the son 
of Phihp, and sent Anstocritus to Macedonia on this 
errand, once more slanderous stones kept coming 
to Alexander from huis fiends and his mother, who 
said that Philip, by means of a brilliant marriage 
and a great connexion, was trying to settle the king- 
dom upon Arrhidaeus. Greatly disturbed by these 
stories, Alexander sent Thessalus, the tragic actor, 
to Caria, to argue with Pixodarus that he ought to 
ignore the bastard brother, who was also a fool, and 
make Alexander his connexion by marriage. And 
this plan was vastly more pleasing to Pixodarus than 
the former. But Philip, becoming aware of this, 
went to Alexander's chamber, taking with him one 
of Alexander’s friends and companions, Philotas the 
son of Parmenio, and upbraided his son severely, 
and bitterly reviled him as ignoble and unworthy 
of his high estate, in that he desired to become the 
son-in-law of a man who was a Carian and a slave to 
a barbarian king. And as for Thessalus, Philip wrote 
to the Corinthians that they should send him back 
to Macedonia in chams. Moreover, of the other 
companions of Alexander, he banished from Mace- 
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1 The Medeiw of Euripides, v. 289 (Kirchhoff). The con- 
text makes the verse suggest the murder of Attalus, Philip, 
and Cleopatra. 
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donia Harpalus and Nearchus, as well as Engvius 
and Ptolemy, men whom Alexander afterwards re- 
called and had in the highest honours. 

And so when Pausauias, who had been outrageously 
dealt with at the instance of Attalus and Cleopatra 
and could get no justice at Philip’s hands, slew Philip, 
most of the blame devolved upon Olympias, on the 
ground that she had added her exhortations to the 
young man’s anger and incited him to the deed; but 
a certain amount of accusation attached itself to 
Alexander also. For it is said that when Pausanias, 
after the outrage that he had suffered, met Alexander, 
and bewailed Ins fate, Alexander recited to him the 
iambic verse of the “ Medeia”’ ! :— 


«The giver of the bride, the bridegroom, and the 
bride.” 


However, he did seek out the participants in the plot 
and punished them, and was angry with Olympias 
for her savage treatment of Cleopatra during his 
absence.” 

XI. Thus it was that at the age of twenty years 
Alexander received the kingdom, which was exposed 
to great jealousies, dire hatreds, and dangers on every 
hand. For the neighbouring tribes of Barbarians 
would not tolerate their servitude, and longed for 
their hereditary kingdoms; and as for Greece, al- 
though Philip had conquered her in the field, he had 
not had time enough to make her tame under his 
yoke, but had merely disturbed and changed the 


* «* After his death Olympias killed Philip's infant son, 
together with his mother Cleopatra, mece of Attalus, by 
dragging them over a bronze vessel filled with fire” (Pausa- 
nias, vin. 7, 5). 
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previous expedition of Alexander mto Southern Greece, im- 
mediately atter Philip’s death, when he received the submis- 
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eondition of affairs there, and then left them in a 
great surge and commotion, owing to the strangeness 
of the situation. The Macedonian counsellors of 
Alexander had fears of the crisis, and thought he 
should give up the Greek states altogether and use 
no more compulsion there, and that he should call 
the revolting Barbarians back to their allegiance by 
mild measures and try to arrest the first symptoms 
of their revolutions; but he himself set out from 
opposite principles to win securty and safety for his 
realm by boldness and a lofty spirit, assured that, 
were he seen to abate his digmty even but a little, 
all his enemies would set upon him. Accordingly, 
he put a speedy stop to the disturbances and wars 
among the Barbanans by overrunning their territories 
with an army as far as to the river Danube, where 
he fought a great battle with Syrmus, the king of 
the Triballi, and defeated him; and on learning that 
the Thebans had revolted and that the Athenians 
were in sympathy with them, he immediately led 
his forces through the pass of Thermopylae, de- 
claring that since Demosthenes had called him a 
boy while he was among the Ililyrans and Tribal- 
lians, and a stripling when he had reached Thessaly, 
he wished to show him that before the walls of 
Athens he was a man. 

Arrived before Thebes,! and wishing to give her 
still a chance to repent of what she had done, he 
merely demanded the surrender of Phoenix and 
Prothytes, and proclaimed an amnesty for those 
who came over to his side. But the Thebans made 


sion of all the Greek states except Sparta, and was made 
commander-in-chief of the expedition against Persia, in 
Philip’s place. See Arrian, Anab.1. 1. 
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a counter-demand that he should surrender to them 
Philotas and Antipater, and made a counter-pro- 
clamation that all who wished to help in setting 
Greece free should range themselves with them ; and 
so Alexander set his Macedonians to the work of 
war, On the part of the Thebans, then, the struggle 
was carried on with a spirit and valour beyond their 
powers, since they were arrayed against an enemy 
who was many times more numerous than they; but 
when the Macedonian garrison also, leaving the 
citadel of the Cadmeia, fell upon them in the rear, 
most of them were surrounded, and fell in the battle 
itself, and their city was taken, plundered, and razed 
to the ground. This was done, in the main, because 
Alexander expected that the Greeks would be tern- 
fied by so great a disaster and cower down in quiet, 
but apart from this, he also plumed himself on grati- 
fymg the complaints of his allies; for the Phocians 
and Plataeans had denounced the Thebans. So after 
separating out the priests, all who were guest-friends 
of the Macedonians, the descendants of Pindar,! and 
those who had voted against the revolt, he sold the 
rest into slavery, and they proved to be more than 
thirty thousand; those who had been slain were 
more than six thousand. 

XII. Among the many and grievous calamities 
which thus possessed the city, some Thracians broke 
into the house of Timocleia, a woman of high repute 
and chastity, and while the rest were plundering her 
property, their leader shamefully violated her, and 
then asked her if she had gold or silver concealed 
anywhere. She admitted that she had, and after 

1 * And we are told that Alexander preserved the house 


of Pindar the poet, and the descendants of Pindar, out of 
regard for Pindar” (Arrian, Anal. 1. 9, 10). 5 
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leading him by himself into the garden and showing 
him a well, told him that when the city was taken 
she had with her own hands cast in there her most 
valuable possessions. Then, as the Thracian was 
bending over and inspecting the place, she came 
behind him and pushed hm in, cast many stones 
upon him, and killed him. And when the Thracians 
led her, with hands bound, to Alexander, she showed 
by her mien and gait that she was a person of great 
dignity and lofty spirit, so calmly and fearlessly did 
she follow her conductors; and when the king asked 
her who she was, she replied that she was a sister of 
Theagenes, who drew up the forces which fought 
Philip in behalf of the hberty of the Greeks, and 
fell in command at Chaeroneia. Amazed, therefore, 
at her reply and at what she had done, Alexander 
bade her depart in freedom with her children. 

XIII. Furthermore, he was reconciled with the 
Athemans, although they showed exceeding sorrow 
at the misfortunes of Thebes; for although they had 
begun the festival of the mysteries, they gave it up 
in consequence of their grief,} and upon the Thebans 
who sought refuge in their city they bestowed every 
kindness. But notwithstanding this, whether his rage 
was now sated, as a lion’s might be, or whether he 
wished to offset a deed of the most sullen savagery 
with one that was merciful, he not only remitted all 
his charges against the city, but even bade it give 
good heed to its affairs, since, if anything should 
happen to him, it would have the rule over Greece. 
In later times, moreover, as we are told, the calamity 
of the Thebans often gave him remorse, and made 
him milder towards many people. And certainly the 


» According to Arrian (i. 10, 2), it was from pame fright. 
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1 See chapter li. * See chapter Inu. 
$ This god was said to have been born of Semele, daughter 
vf Culnius the founder of Thebes. 
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murder of Cleitus,! which he commnutted im his cups, 
and the cowardly refusal of his Macedonians to follow 
him against the Indians,? whereby they as it were 
robbed his expedition and his glory of their consum- 
mation, he was wont to attribute to the vengeful 
wrath of Dionysus. And there was not a Theban of 
those that survived who afterwards came to him with 
any request and did not get what he wanted from 
him. Thus much concerning Thebes.‘ 

XIV. And now a general assembly of the Greeks 
was held at the Isthmus,5 where a vote was passed 
to make an expedition against Persia with Alexander, 
and he was proclaimed their leader. Thereupon many 
statesmen and philosophers came to him with their 
congratulations, and he expected that Diogenes of 
Sinope also, who was tarrying m Cormth, would do 
likewise. But since that philosopher took not the 
slightest notice of Alexander, and continued to enjoy 
his leisure in the suburb Craneion, Alexander went 
in person to see him; and he found him lying in the 
sun. Diogenes raised himself up a little when he 
saw sO many persons coming towards hun, and fixed 
his eyes upon Alexander. And when that monarch 
addressed him with greetings, and asked if he wanted 
anything, “ Yes,” said Diogenes, “stand a little out 
of my sun.” It 1s said that Alexander was so struck 
by this, and admired so much the haughtiness and 
grandeur of the man who had nothing but scorn for 
him, that he said to his followers, who were laughing 
and jesting about the philosopher as they went away, 
“ But verily, if I were not Alexander, I would be 
Diogenes.” 

4 For a full account of Alexandet’s capture and destruction 


of Thebes, see Arnan, Anat. 1. 8 £. 
5 See the note on a1. 8. 
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1 In the early spring of a BU. 
“Cf. Arrian, Aah 1 13, 2. 
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And now, wishing to consult the god concerning 
the expedition against Asia, he went to Delphi; and 
since he chanced to come on one of the mauspicious 
days, when it 1s not lawful to deliver oracles, nm the 
first place he sent a summons to the prophetess. 
And when she refused to perform her office and 
cited the law in her excuse, he went up himself and 
tried to drag her to the temple, whereupon, as if 
overcome by his ardour, she said: “Thou art in- 
vincible, my son!” On heanng this, Alexander said 
he desired no further prophecy, but had from her 
the oracle which he wanted. 

Moreover, when he set out upon his expedition,! 
it appears that there were many signs from heaven, 
and, among them, the image of Orpheus at Leibethra 
(it was made of cypress-wood) sweated profusely at 
about that time. Most people feared the sign, but 
Aristander bade Alexander be of good cheer, assured 
that he was to perform deeds worthy of song and 
story, which would cost poets and musicians much 
toil and sweat to celebrate.? 

XV. As to the number of his forces, those who 
put it at the smallest figure mention thirty thousand 
foot and four thousand horse ; those who put it at 
the highest, forty-three thousand foot and five thou- 
sand horse.’ ‘To provision these forces, Amstobulus 
says he had not more than seventy talents; Duns 
speaks of maintenance for only thirty days; and One- 
sicritus says he owed two hundred talents besides. 
But although he set out with such meagre and narrow 
resources, he would not set foot upon his ship until 


* **Not much more than thirty thousand fvot, including 
light-armed troops and archers, and over five thousand 
horse” (Arrian, Anab. 1. 11, 3). 
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he had enquired into the circumstances of Ins com- 
panions and allotted to one a farm, to another a 
village, and to another the revenue from some hamlet 
or harbour. And when at last nearly all of the crown 
property had been expended or allotted, Perdiccas 
said to him: “ But for thyself, O king, what art thou 
leaving” And when the king answered, ** My 
hopes,” “In these, then,” said Perdiccas, “we also 
will share who make the expedition with thee.” Then 
he declined the possessions which had been allotted 
to him, and some of the other fnends of Alexander 
did likewise. But upon those who wanted and would 
accept his favours Alexander bestowed them readily, 
and most of what he possessed in Macedonia was 
used up in these distributions. Such was the ardour 
and such the equipment with which he crossed the 
Hellespont. 

Then, going up to Ilium, he sacrificed to Athena 
and poured libations to the heroes. Furthermore, 
the gravestone of Achilles he anointed with oil, ran 
a race by it with his companions, naked, as is the 
custom, and then crowned it with garlands, pro- 
nouncing the hero happy in having, while he lived, 
a faithful friend, and after death, a great herald of 
his fame. As he was gomg about and viewmg the 
sights of the city, someone asked him if he wished 
to see the lyre of Paris. “For that lyre,” said Alex- 
ander, “I care very little; but I would gladly see 
that of Achilles, to which he used to sing the glorious 
deeds of brave men.” } 

XVI. Meanwhile the generals of Dureius had as- 
sembled a large force and set it in array at the 
crossing of the river Granicus, so that it was prac- 


1 See the I/:ad, 1x. 185-191. 
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tically necessary to fight, as it were at the gates of 
Asia, for entrance and dominion there. But most of 
the Macedonian officers were afraid of the depth of 
the river, and of the roughness and unevenness of 
the farther banks, up which they would have to 
chmb while fightmg. Some, too, thought they ought 
to observe carefully the customary practice in regard 
to the month (for in the month of Daesius the kings 
of Macedonia were not wont to take the field with 
an army). This objection Alexander removed by 
bidding them call the month a second Artemusius ; 
and when Parmenio, on the ground that 1t was too 
late in the day, objected to their risking the passage, 
he declared that the Hellespont would blush for 
shame, 1f, after having crossed that strait, he should 
be afraid of the Granicus, and plunged into the 
stream with thirteen troops of horsemen And since 
he was charging against hostile missiles and precipi- 
tous positions covered with infantry and cavalry, and 
through a stream that swept men off their feet and 
surged about them, he seemed to be acting like a 
frenzied and foolish commander rather than a wise 
one. However, he persisted in his attempt to cross, 
gained the opposite banks with difficulty and much 
ado, though they were moist and slippery with mud, 
and was at once compelled to fight pell-mell and 
engage his assailants man by man, before his troops 
who were crossing could form into any order. For 
the enemy pressed upon them with loud shouts, and 
matching horse with horse, plied their lances, and 
their swords when their lances were shattered. Many 
rushed upon Alexander, for he was conspicuous by 
his buckler and by us helmet’s crest, on either side 
of which was fixed a plume of wonderful size and 
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whiteness. But although a javelin pierced the joint 
of his breastplate, he was not wounded, and when 
Rhoesaces and Spithridates, two Persian commanders, 
made at him together, he avoided the onc, aud smote 
Rhoesaces, who wore a breastplate, with his spear, 
and when this weapon snapped in two with the blow, 
he took to his sword. Then, while he was thus 
engaged with Rhoesaces, Spithridates rode up from 
one side, raised himself up on his horse, and with 
all his mght came down with a barbarian battle-axe 
upon Alexander’s head. Alexander’s crest was broken 
off, together with one of its plumes, and his helmet 
could barely and with difficulty resist the blow, so 
that the edge of the battle-axe touched the topmost 
hair of his head. But while Spithridates was raising 
his arm again for another stroke, Cleitus, ‘‘ Black 
Cleitus,”’ got the start of him and ran him through 
the body with his spear At the same time Rhoesaces 
also fell, smitten by Alexander's sword. 

While Alexander’s cavalry were making such a 
dangerous and furious fight, the Macedoman phalanx 
crossed the river and the infantry forces on both 
sides engaged. The enemy, however, did not resist 
vigorously, nor for a long time, but fled im a rout, all 
except the Greek mercenaries. These made a stand 
at a certain eminence, and asked that Alexander 
should promise them quarter. But he, influenced by 
anger more than by reason, charged foremost upon 
them and lost his horse, which was smitten through 
the ribs with a sword (it was not Bucephalas, but 
another); and most of the Macedonians who were 
slain or wounded fought or fell there, since they 
came to close quarters with men who knew how 
to fight and were desperate. 
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? Diodorus (avii. 21, 6) says that more than ten thousand 
Persian footmen fell, and not less than two thousand horse- 
men; while over twenty thousand were taken prisoners. 
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Of the Barbarians, we are told, twenty thousand 
footmen fell, and twenty-five hundred horsemen.! 
But on Alexander’s side, Arstobulus says there were 
thirty-four dead in all, of whom nine were footmen. 
Of these, then, Alexander ordered statues to be set 
up in bronze, and Lysippus wrought them.2 More- 
over, desiring to make the Greeks partners in his 
victory, he sent to the Athenians in particular three 
hundred of the captured shields, and upon the rest 
of the spoils in general he ordered a most ambitious 
inscription to be wrought: “ Alexander the son of 
Philip and all the Gieeks except the Lacedaemomans 
from the Barbarians who dwell in Asia.” But the 
drinking vessels and the purple robes and whatever 
things of this nature he took from the Persians, all 
these, except a few, he sent to his mother. 

XVII. This contest at once made a great change 
in the situation to Alexander's advantage, so that he 
received the submission even of Sardis, the bulwark 
of the barbarian dominion on the sea-coast, and added 
the rest of the country to his conquests. Hialicar- 
nassus alone withstood him, and Miletus, which eities 
he took by storm® and subdued all the territories 
about them. Then he was in doubt as to his future 
course. Many times he was eager to encounter 
Dareius and put the whole issue to hazard, and many 
times he would make up his mind to practice himself 
first, as it were, and strengthen himself by acquiring 
the regions along the sea with their resources, and 


2 According to Arrian (Anal i. 16, 4), about twenty-five 
of Alexander’s companions, a select corps, fell at the first 
onset, and 1t was of these that Alexander ordered statues to 
be made by Lysippus. 

§ The siege and capture of these cities occupied Alexander 
till the late autumn of 334 u.c. 
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? According to Arian (dnab, i 26, 1 t.), there 1s no route 
along this beach except when the north wind blows. ‘‘ But 
at that tome, after strony south winds, the north winds 
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then to go up agamst that monarch. Now, there is 
in Lycia, near the ety of Nanthus, a spring, which 
at this time, as we are told, was of its own motion 
upheaved from its depths, and overflowed, and cast 
forth a bronze tablet bearing the prints of ancient 
letters, in which it was made known that the empire 
of the Persians would one day be destroyed by the 
Greeks and come to an end. Encouraged by this 
prophecy, Alexander hastened to clear up the sea- 
coast as far as Cilicia and Phoenicia. His rand 
passage along the coasts of Pamphyha has afforded 
many historians matenal for bombastic and terrify- 
ing description. They imply that by some great and 
heaven-sent good fortune the sea retired to make 
way for Alexander, although at other times it always 
came rolling in with violence from the main, and 
scarcely ever revealed to sight the small rocks 
which lie close up under the precipitous and riven 
sides of the mountain.) And Menander, in one 
of his comedies,? evidently refers jestingly to this 
marvel :— 


“ How Alexander-like, indeed, this is; and if I seek 
some one, 
Spontaneous he'll present himself, and if I clearly 
must 
Pass through some place by sea, this will lie open 
to my steps.” 


Alexander himself, however, made no such prodigy 
out of it in his letters, but says that he marched by 


blew, and rendered his passage easy and quick, not without 
the divine intervention, as both he and lis folluwers inter- 
preted.” 

@ Kork, Com Att. Prag. ui p. 240. 
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way of the so-called Ladder, and passed through it, 
setting out from Phaselis. This was the reason for 
his spending several days in that city, dumng which 
he noticed that a statue of Theodectas, a deceased 
citizen of Phaselis, had been erected in the market- 
place. Once, therefore, after supper and in his cups, 
he led a band of revellers to the statue and crowned 
it with many of their garlands, thus in pleasantry 
returning no ungraceful honour for the past asso- 
ciation with the man winch he owed to Aristotle 
and philosophy. 

XVIII. After this, he overpowered such of the 
Pisidians as had offered him resistance, and subdued 
Phrygia ; and after he had taken the city of Gordium,} 
reputed to have been the home of the ancient Midas, 
he saw the much-talked-of waggon bound fast to its 
yoke with bark of the cornel-tree, and heard a story 
confidently told about it by the Barbarians, to the 
effect that whosoever loosed the fastening was des- 
tined to become king of the whole world. Well, 
then, most writers say that since the fastenings had 
their ends concealed, and were intertwined many 
times in crooked coils, Alexander was at a loss how 
to proceed, and finally loosened the knot by cutting 
it through with his sword, and that when it was thus 
smitten many ends were to be seen. But Aristobulus 
says that he undid it very easily, by simply taking 
out the so-called “hestor,” or pin, of the waggon- 
pole, by which the yoke-fastening was held together, 
and then drawing away the yoke.? 

Setting out from there, he subdued Paphlagonia 
'and Cappadocia, and on hearing of the death of 
Memnon, one of the commanders of Dareius on the 


1 Early in 333 po. 2 Cf Arnan, Anab. ii, 3 
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sea-board, who was thought likely to give Alexander 
abundant trouble and mfinite annoyance, he was all 
the more encouraged for his expedition into the in- 
terior. Moreover, Dareis was already coming down 
to the coast from Susa, exalted in spirit by the magni- 
tude of his forces (for he was leadmg an army of six 
hundred thousand men), and also encouraged by a 
certain dream, which the Magi interpreted in a way 
to please him rather than as the probabilities de- 
manded. For he dreamed that the Macedonian 
phalanx was all on fire, and that Alexander, attired 
in a robe which he himself formerly used to wear 
when he was a royal courier, was waiting upon him, 
after which service he passed into the temple of 
Belus and disappeared. By this ineans, as it would 
seem, it was suggested to Dareius from Heaven that 
the exploits of the Macedomans would be conspicuous 
and brilliant, that Alexander would be master of Asia, 
just as Dareius became its master when he was made 
king instead of royal courier, and would speedily end 
his life with glory. 

| XIX. Dareius was still more encouraged by Alex- 
ander’s long delay in Cilicia, which he attributed to 
cowardice. The delay was due, however, to a sickness, 
which assailed him in consequence of fatigues, ac- 
cording to some,! but according to others, because 
he took a bath in the nver Cydnus, whose waters 
were icy cold. Be that as it may, none of the other 
physicians had the courage to administer remedies, 
but thinking that the danger was too great to be 
overcome by any remedy whatever, they were afraid 
of the charges which would be made against them 
by the Macedonians in consequence of their failure ; 


1 So Aristebulus (Arrian, Anab nu. 4, 7) 
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but Phihp the Acarnanian, who saw that the king 
was in an evil phght, put confidence in his fnend- 
ship, and thinking it a shameful thing not to share 
his peril by exhausting the resources of art in trying 
to help him even at great risk, prepared a medicine 
and persuaded him to drink it boldly, if he was 
anxious to regain his strength for the war. Mean- 
while, however, Parmenio sent a letter to Alexander 
from the camp, urging him to be on his guard against 
Philip, for the reason that he had been persuaded by 
Dareius, with the promise of large gifts and a marriage 
with his daughter, to kill Alexander Alexander read 
the letter and placed it under Ins jnllow, without 
showing 1t to any one of his frieuds When the time 
appointed was at hand, and Philip caine in with the 
king’s companions, carrying the medicme im a cup, 
Alexander handed him the letter, while he himself 
took the medicine from him with readiness and no 
sign of suspicion. It was an amazing sight, then, 
and one well worthy of the stage,—the one reading 
the letter, the other drinking the medicine, and then 
both together turning their cyes upon one another, 
but not with the same expression; for Alexander, 
by his glad and open countenance, showed his good 
will towards Philip and his trust m him, while Philip 
was beside himself at the calumny, now lifting up 
his hands towards heaven and calling upon the gods 
to witness his innocence, and now falling upon the 
couch on which Alexander lay and beseeching him to 
be of good courage and obey his physician. For at 
first the medicine mastered the patient, and as it 
were drove back and buried deep his bodily powers, 
so that his voice failed, he fell into a swoon, and 
became almost wholly unconscious. However, he 
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was speedily restored to lus senses by Philip, and 
when he had recovered strength he showed hinnself 
to the Macedonians, who refused to be comforted 
until they had seen Alexander. 

XX. Now, there was m the army of Dareius a 
certain Macedonian who had fled frown his country, 
Amyntas by name, and he was well acquainted with 
the nature of Alexander. This man, when he saw 
that Dareius was cager to attack Alexander within 
the narrow passes of the mountaims, begged him to 
remain where he was, that he might fight a decisive 
battle with his vast forces againsl inferior numbers 
in plains that were broad and spacious. And when 
Dareius replied that he was afraid the encmy would 
run away before he could get at them, and Alexander 
thus escape him, “ Indeed,” said Ainyutas, “on this 
point, O king, thou mayest be without fear; for he 
will march against thee, nay, at this very moment, 
“probably, he is on the march.” Dareius would not 
listen to these words of Amyntas, but broke cainp 
and marched into Cilicia, and at the same time Alex- 
ander marched into Syria agamst him. But having 
missed one another in the night, they both turned 
back again, Alexander rejoicing m his good fortune, 
and eager to meet his enemy in the passes, while 
Dareius was as eager to extricate his forces from the 
passes and regain his former camping-ground. For 
he already saw that he had done wrong to throw 
himself mto places which were rendered unfit for 
cavalry by sea and mountains and a river running 
through the middle (the Pinarus), which were broken 
up in many parts, and favoured the sinall num- 
bers of his enemy. And not only was the place 
for the battle a gift of Fortune to Alexander, but 
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his generalship was better than the provisions of 
Fortune for his victory For since he was so vastly 
inferior in numbers to the Barbarians, he gave them 
no opportunity to encircle him, but, leading his 
right wing in person, extended it past the enemy's 
left, got on their flank, and routed the Barbarians 
who were opposed to him, fighting among the fore- 
most, so that he got a sword-wound in the thigh. 
Chares says this wound was given him by Dareius, 
with whom he had a hand-to-hand combat, but Alex- 
ander, in a letter to Antipater about the battle, did not 
say who it was that gave him the wound; he wrote 
that he had been wounded in the thigh with a dagger, 
but that no serious harm resulted from the wound. 
Although he won a brillant victory and destroyed 
more than a hundred and ten thousand of his enemies, 
he did not capture Dareius, who got a start of four 
or five furlongs in his flight; but he did take the 
king’s chariot, and his bow, before he came back 
from the pursuit He found his Macedonians carry- 
ing off the wealth from the camp of the Barbarians, 
and the wealth was of surpassing abundance, al- 
though its owners had come to the battle in light 
marching order and had left most of their baggage 
in Damascus ; he found, too, that his men had picked 
out for him the tent of Dareius, which was full to 
overflowing with gorgeous servitors and furniture, 
and many treasures. Straightway, then, Alexander 
put off his armour and went to the bath, saying: 
“ Let us go and wash off the sweat of the battle in 
the bath of Dareius.” “No, indeed,” said one of 
his companions, “but rather in that of Alexander ; 
for the property of the conquered must belong to 
the conqueror, and be called his.’ And when he 
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saw the basins and pitchers and tub. and caskets, all 
of gold, and curiously wrought, while the apartment 
was marvellously fragrant with spices and unguents, 
and when he passed fiom this into a tent which was 
worthy of admiration for its size and height, and for 
the adornment of the couch and tables and banquet 
prepared for him, he turned his eyes upon his com- 
panions and said: “ This, as 1t would seem, is to be 
a king.” 

XXI As he was betaking himself to supper, some- 
one told him that among the prisoners were the 
mother, wife, and two unmarried daughters of Da- 
reius, and that at sight of his chariot and bow they 
beat their breasts and lamented, believing that he 
was dead. Accordingly, after a considerable pause, 
more affected by their atthction than by his own 
success, he sent Leonnatus, with ordeis to tell 
them that Dareius was not dead, and that they need 
have no fear of Alexander; for it was Dareius upon 
whom he was waging war for supremacy, but they 
should have everything which they used to think 
their due when Darems was undisputed king. If 
this message was thought by the women to be mild 
and kindly, still more did the actions of Alexander 
prove to be humane. For he gave them permission 
to bury whom they pleased of the Persians, and to 
use for this purpose raiment and adornment from the 
spoils, and he abated not one jot of their honour- 
able maintenance, nay, they enjoyed even larger 
allowances than before. Buc the most honourable 
and most princely favour which these noble and 
chaste women received from him in their captivity 
was that they nether heard, nor suspected, nor 
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awaited anything that could disgrace them, but lived, 
as though guarded in sacred and inviolable virgins’ 
chambers instead of in an enemy’s camp, apart from 
the speech and sight of men And yet it 1s said that 
the wife of Dares was far the most comely of all 
royal women, just as Dareius himself also was hand- 
somest and tallest of men, and the daughters re- 
sembled their parents. 

But Alexander, as 1t would seem, considering the 
mastery of himself a more kingly thing than the 
conquest of his enemies, neither laid hands upon 
these women, nor did he know any other before 
marriage, except Barsiné. This woman, Memnon’s 
widow, was taken prisoner at Damascus. And since 
she had received a Greek education, and was of an 
agreeable disposition, and since her father, Arta- 
banus, was son of a king’s daughter, Alexander de- 
termined (at Parmenio’s instigation, as Aristobulus 
says) to attach himself to a woman of such high 
birth and beauty. But as for the other captive 
women, seeing that they were surpassingly stately 
and beautiful, he merely said jestingly that Persian 
"women were torments to the eyes.! And displaying 
in rivalry with their fair looks the beauty of his own 
sobriety and self-control, he passed them by as though 
they were lifeless images for display. 

XXII. Moreover, when Philoxenus, the commander 
of his forces on the sea-board, wrote that there was 
with him a certain Theodorus, of Tarentum, who had 
two boys of surpassing beauty to sell, and enquired 
whether Alexander would buy them, Alexander was 
incensed, and cried out many times to his friends, 
asking them what shameful thing Plnloxenus had ever 
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seen in him that he should spend Ins tine in making 
such disgraceful proposals. And on Phnloxenus him- 
self he heaped much reproach in a letter, bidding 
him send Theodorus to perdition, merchandize and all 
He severely rebuked Hagnon also for writing to him 
that he wanted to buy Crobylus, whose beauty was 
famous in Corinth, as a present for him. Further- 
more, on learning that Damon and Timotheus, two 
Macedonian soldiers under Parmenio’s command, had 
ruined the wives of certain mercenaries, he wrote to 
Parmenio ordering him, in case the men were con- 
victed, to punish them and put them to death as 
wild beasts born for the destruction of mankind. In 
this letter he also wrote expressly concerning hnn- 
self: “As for me, indeed, it will be found not only 
that I have not seen the wife of Dareius or desired 
to see her, but that I have not even allowed people 
to speak to me of her beauty.”” And he used to say 
that sleep and sexual intercourse, more than any 
thing else, made him conscious that he was mortal, 
implying that both weariness and pleasure arise from 
one and the same natural weakness. 

He had also the most complete mastery over his 
appetite, and showed this both in many other ways, 
and especially by what he said to Ada, whom he 
honoured with the title of Mother and made queen 
of Caria.) When, namely, in the kindness of her 
heart, she used to send him day by day inany viands 
and sweetmeats, and finally offered him bakers and 
cooks reputed to be very skilful, he said he wanted 
none of them, for he had better cooks which had 
been given him by his tutor, Leonidas; for his break- 
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fast, namely, a might march, and for his supper, a 
light breakfast. ‘‘ And this same Leonidas,” he said, 
‘used to come and open iny chests of bedding and 
clothing, to see that my mother did not hide there 
for me some luxury or superfluity.”’ 

XXIII. To the use of wine also he was less ad- 
dicted than was generally believed. The belief arose 
from the time which he would spend over each cup, 
more in talking than in drinking, always holding 
some long discourse, and this too when he had abun- 
dant leisure For in the stress of affairs he was not 
to be detained, as other commanders were, either by 
wine, or sleep, or any sport, or amour, or spec- 
tacle. This is proved by his life, which, though 
altogether brief, he filled to overflowing with the 
greatest exploits. In his times of leisure, however, 
after rising and sacrificmg to the gods, he 1mmedi- 
ately took breakfast sitting; then, he would spend 
the day in hunting, or administering justice, or ar- 

ranging his military affairs, or reading. If he were 
‘making a march which was not very urgent, he 
would practise, as he went along, either archery or 
mounting and dismounting from a chariot that was 
under way. Often, too, for diversion, he would hunt 
foxes or birds, as may be gathered from his journals. 
After he had taken quarters for the night, and while 
he was enjoying bath or anointing, he would enquire 
of his chief cooks and bakers whether the arrange- 
ments for his supper were duly made. When it was 
late and already dark, he would begin his supper, 
reclining on a couch, and marvellous was his care 
and circumspection at table, in order that everything 
might be served impartially and without stint; but 
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over the wie, as I have said, he would sit long, for 
conversation’s sake. And although im other ways he 
was of all princes most agreeable in his intercourse, 
and endowed with every grace, at this time his boast- 
fulness would make him unpleasant and very like a 
common soldier Not only was he himself carned 
away into blustermg, but he suffered himself to be 
ridden by his flatterers. ‘These were a great annoy- 
ance to the finer spirits in the company, who desired 
neither to vie with the flatterers, nor yet to fall 
behind them in praising Alexander. The one course 
they thought disgraceful, the other had its perils. 
After the drinking was over, he would take a bath 
and sleep, frequently until midday, and sometimes 
he would actually spend the entire day in sleep. 

In the matter of delicacies, too, he himself, at all 
events, was master of his appetite, so that often, 
when the rarest fruits or fish were brought to him 
from the sea-coast, he would distribute them to each 
of his companions until he was the only one for 
whom nothing remained. His suppers, however. 
were always magnificent, and the outlay upon them 
increased with his successes until 1t reached the sum 
of ten thousand drachmas. There it stood, and that 
was the prescribed limit of expenditure for those 
who entertained Alexander. 

XXIV. After the battle at Issus,! he sent to Da- 
_ mascus and seized the money and baggage of the Per- 
sians together with their wives and children. And 
most of all did the Thessalian horsemen enrich them- 
selves, for they had shown themselves surpassingly 
brave in the battle, and Alexander sent them on this 
expedition purposely, wishing to have them enrich 
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themselves But the rest of the army also was filled 
with wealth. Then for the first time the Macedo- 
nians got a taste of gold and silver and women and 
barbaric luxury of hfe, and now that they had struck 
the trail, they were hke dogs in their eagerness to 
pursue and track down the wealth of the Persians 

However, Alexander determined first to make him- 
self master of the sea-coasts. As for Cyprus, then, 
its kings came at once and put the island in his 
hands, together with Phoenicia, with the exception 
of Tyre. But Tyre he besieged for seven months,! 
with moles, and engines-of-war, and two hundred 
triremes by sea During this siege he had a dream 
in which he saw Heracles stretching out his hand to 
him from the wall and calling him. And many of 
the Tyrians dreamed that Apollo told them he was 
going away to Alexander, since he was displeased at 
what was going on in the city. Whereupon, as if 
the god had been a common deserter caught in 
the act of going over to the enemy, they en- 
circled his colossal figure with cords and nailed 
it down to its pedestal, calling him an Alex- 
andrist. In another dream, too, Alexander thought 
he saw a satyr who mocked him at a distance, and 
eluded his grasp when he tried to catch him, but 
finally, after much coaxing and chasing, surrendered. 
The seers, dividing the word “satyros” into two 
parts, said to him, plausibly enough, “Tyre is to be 
thine.” And a spring is pointed out, near which 
‘Alexander dreamed he saw the satyr. 

While the siege of the city was in progress, he 
made an expedition against the Arabians who dwelt 
in the neighbourhood of Mount Antilibanus. On 
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this expedition he risked his life to save his tutor, 
Lysimachus, who insisted on following him, declaring 
himself to be neither older nor weaker than Phoenix ! 
But when the force drew near the mountains, they 
abandoned their horses and proceeded on foot, and 
most of them got far on in advance. Alexander 
himself, however, would not consent to abandon the 
worn and weary Lysimachus, since evening was al- 
ready coming on and the enemy were near, but sought 
to encourage him and carry him along. Before he 
was aware of it, therefore, he was separated from his 
army with a few followers, and had to spend a night 
of darkness and intense cold in a region that was 
rough and difficult. In this plight. he saw far off a 
number of scattered fires which the enemy were 
burning. So, since he was confident in his own 
agility, and was ever wont to cheer the Macedonians 
in their perplexities by sharing their toils, he ran to 
the nearest camp-fire. Two Barbarians who were 
sitting at the fire he despatched with his dagger, and 
snatching up a fire-brand, brought 1t to his own party. 
These kindled a great fire and at once frightened 
some of the enemy into flight, routed others who 
came up against them, and spent the night without 
further peril. Such, then, is the account we have 
from Chares. 

XXV. The siege of the city had the following 
issue. While Alexander was giving the greater part 
of his forces a rest from the many struggles which 
they had undergone, and was leading up only a few 
men to attack the walls, in order that the enemy might 
have no respite, Aristander the seer made a sacrifice, 
and after taking the omens, declared very confidently 


1 Cf. chapter vy. 5. 
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to the bystanders that the city would ceitainly be 
captured during that month. Hus words produced 
laughter and jesting, since it was then the last day 
of the month, and the king, seeing that he was per- 
plexed, and being always eager to support his pro- 
phecies, gave orders to reckon that day, not as the 
thirtieth of the month, but as the twenty-eighth ; 
and then, after the trumpet had sounded the signal, 
he attacked the walls with greater vigour than he 
had at first intended. The assault became fierce, 
and even those troops which had been left in camp 
could not restrain themselves, but ran in throngs to 
help the assailants, and the Tyrians gave up the 
fight. So Alexander took the city on that day. 
After this, as he was giving siege to Gaza,! the 
principal city of Syria, a clod of earth, which had 
been dropped from on high by a bird, struck him on 
the shoulder. The bird alighted on one of the bat- 
tering-engines, and was at once caught in the network 
of sinews which were used to give a twist to the 
ropes.2. And the omen was fulfilled as Aristander 
predicted; for though Alexander was wounded in 
the shoulder, he took the city. Moreover, as he 
was dispatching great quantities of the spoils home 
to Olympias and Cleopatra and his frends, he 
sent also to Leonidas his tutor five hundred talents’ 
weight of frankincense and a hundred of myrrh, 
in remembrance of the hope with which that 
teacher had inspired his boyhood. It would seem, 
namely, that Leonidas, as Alexander was one day 
sacrificing and taking incense with both hands to 
throw upon the altar-fire, said to him :—“ Alexander, 


1 Durmg September and October of 332 Rc. 
2 Cf. Curtius, Hist. Alex. iv. 6, 11 ft. 
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when thou hast conquered the spice-bearing re- 
gions thou canst be thus lavish with thine incense; 
now, however, use sparingly what thou hast” Ac- 
cordingly, Alexander now wrote him: “I have sent 
thee myrrh and frankincense in abundance, that thou 
mayest stop dealing parsimoniously with the gods.” 

XXVI. When a small coffer was brought to him, 
which those in charge of the baggage and wealth of 
Dareius thought the most precious thing there, he 
asked his friends what valuable object they thought 
would most fittingly be deposited m 1t. And when 
many answered and there were many opinions, Alex- 
ander himself said he was going to deposit the Ihad 
there for safe keeping.! This is attested by many 
trustworthy authorities. And if what the Alexan- 
drians tell us on the authority of Heracleides 1s true, 
then it would seem that Homer was no idle or un- 
profitable companion for him in his expedition. They 
say, namely, that after his conquest of Egypt he 
wished to found a large and populous Greek city 
which should bear his name, and by the advice of 
his architects was on the point of measuring off and 
enclosing a certain site for it. Then, in the night, 
as he lay asleep, he saw a wonderful vision. A man 
with very hoary locks and of a venerable aspect 
appeared to stand by his side and recite these 
verses :-— 


“ Now, there is an island in the much-dashing sea, 
In front of Fgypt; Pharos is what men call it.’ 2 


Accordingly, he rose up at once and went to Pharos, 
which at that time was still an island, a httle above 
the Canobie mouth of the Nile, but now it has been 


! Of chapter vin. 2. 2 Odyssey, tv. 354 £. 
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jomed to the mainland by a causeway. And when 
he saw a site of surpassing natural advantages (for 
it is a strip of land like enough to a broad isthmus, 
extending between a great lagoon and a stretch of 
sea which terminates in a large harbour), he said he 
saw now that Homer was not only admirable 1n other 
ways, but also a very wise architect, and ordered the 
plan of the city to be drawn in conformity with this 
site. There was no chalk at hand, so they took 
barley-meal! and marked out with it on the dark 
soil a rounded area, to whose inner arc straight lines 
extended so as to produce the figure of a chlamys, 
or military cloak, the lines beginning from the skirts 
(as one may say), and narrowing the breadth of the 
area uniformly.2 The king was delighted with the 
design ; but suddenly birds from the river and the 
lagoon, infintte in number and of every sort and 
size, settled down upon the place like clouds and 
devoured every particle of the barley-meal, so that 
even Alexander was greatly disturbed at the omen. 
However, the seers exhorted him to be of good 
cheer, since the city here founded by him would 
have most abundant and helpful resources and be a 
nursing mother for men of every nation, and so he 
ordered those in charge of the work to proceed with 
it, while he himself set out for the temple of Ammon. 
The journey thither was long, full of toils and hard- 
ships, and had two perils. One is the dearth of 
water, which leaves the traveller destitute of it for 
many days; the other arises when a fierce south wind 
smites men travelling in sand of boundless depth, 


1 Cf Arrian, Arnab ui 2, lL. 
2 See Tarbell, “‘The Form of the Chlamys,” Classen 
Philology, 1906, p. 285. 
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as is said to have been the case with the army of 
Cambyses, long ago; the wind raised great billows 
of sand all over the plain and buried up fifty thousand 
men, to their utter destruction. Almost all of Alex- 
ander’s followers took all these things into consider- 
ation, but it was difficult to turn him aside from any 
course so ever when he had once set out upon it. 
For Fortune, by yielding to his onsets, was making 
his purpose obstinate, and the Ingh spirit which he 
carried ito his undertakings rendered his ambition 
finally invincible, so that 1t subdued not only enemies, 
but even times and places. 

XXVIT. At all events, during the journey which 
he made at this time, the assistance rendered him by 
Heaven in his perpleaities met with more credence 
than the oracles which he afterwards received, nay, 
in a way, the oracles obtained credence in conse- 
quence of such assistance, For, to begin with, much 
rain from heaven and persistent showers removed 
all fear of thirst, quenched the dryness of the sand, 
so that it became moist and compact, and made 
the air purer and good to breathe. Again, when the 
marks for the guides became confused, and the 
travellers were separated and wandered about in 
ignorance of the route, ravens appeared and as- 
sumed direction of their march,? flying swiftly on 
in front of them when they followed, and waiting 
for them when they marched slowly and lagged 
behind. Moreover, what was most astonishing of 
all, Callisthenes tells us that the birds by their cries 
ealled back those who straggled away in the night, 


be correct, says that two ravens flew m front of the army 
and acted as Alexanders guides” (Arrian, Anab. in. 
3,5 7.) 
& S fe 
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and cawed until they had set them in the track of 
the march. 

When Alexander had passed through the desert 
and was come to the place of the oracle, the prophet 
of Ammon gave him salutation from the god as from 
a father; whereupon Alexander asked him whether 
any of the murderers of his father had escaped him. 
To this the prophet answered by bidding him be 
guarded in his speech, smce his was not a mortal 
father. Alexander therefore changed the form of 
his question, and asked whether the murderers of 
Philip had all been punished; and then, regarding 
his own empire, he asked whether it was given to 
him to become lord and master of all mankind. The 
god gave answer that this was given to him, and that 
Philip was fully avenged. Then Alexander made 
splendid offerings to the god and gave his priests 
large gifts of money. 

This is what most writers state regarding the 
oracular responses; but Alexander himself, in a 
letter to his mother, says that he received certain 
secret responses, which he would tell to her, and to 
her alone, on his return, And some say that the 
prophet, wishing to show his friendliness by address- 
ing him with “O paidion,”’ or O my son, in his foreign 
pronunciation ended the words with “s’’ mstead of 
*n,” and said, “O paidios,” and that Alexander was 
pleased at the slip in pronunciation, and a story 
became current that the god had addressed him 
with “O pai Dios,” or O son of Zeus. We are told, 
also, that he listened to the teachings of Psammon 
the philosopher in Egypt, and accepted most readily 
this utterance of his, namely, that all mankind are 
under the kingship of God, since m every case that 
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which gets the mastery and rules 19 divine. Still 
more philosophical, however, was his own opinion 
and utterance on this head, namely that although 
God was indeed a common father of all mankind, 
still, He made peculiarly His own the noblest and 
best of them. 

XXVIII. In general, he bore himself haughtily 
towards the Barbarians, and hke one fully persuaded 
of his divine birth and parentage, but with the Greeks 
it was within limits and somewhat rarely that he 
assumed his own divinity. However, in writmg to 
the Athenians concerning Samos, he said: “1 cannot 
have given you that free and illustrious city; for ye 
received it from him who was then your master and 
was called my father,’ meanmg Philip At a later 
time, however, when he had been hit by an arrow 
and was suffering great pain, he said: “This, my 
friends, that flows here, 1s blood, and not 


‘Ichor, such as flows from the veins of the blessed 
gods.’ ’”} 


Once, too, there came a great peal of thunder, and 
all were terrified at it; whereupon Anaxarchus the 
sophist who was present said to Alexander : “ Couldst 
thou, the son of Zeus, thunder like that?” At this, 
Alexander laughed and said: “Nay, I do not wish to 
cause fear in my friends, as thou wouldst have me 
do, thou who despisest my suppers because, as thou 
sayest, thou seest the tables furnished with fish, and 
not with satraps’ heads.’’? For, in fact, we are told 
that Anaxarchus, on seeing a present of small fish 
which the king had sent to Hephaestion, had uttered 
the speech above mentioned, as though he were dis- 


1 Tliad, v. 340 “Cf Athenaeus, pp. 250 f. 
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paraging and ridiculing those who undergo great 
toils and dangers in the pursuit of emmence and 
power, since in the way of enjoyments and pleasures 
they have little or nothing more than other men 
From what has been said, then, it is clear that Alex- 
ander himself was not foolishly affected or puffed 
up by the belief in his divinity, but used it for the 
subjugation of others 

XXIX. When he had returned from Egypt into 
Phoenicia, he honoured the yvods with sacrifices and 
solemn. processions, and held contests of dithyrambic 
choruses and tragedies which were made brilliant, 
not only by their furnishings, but also by the com- 
petitors who exhibited them. For the kings of 
Cyprus were the choregi, or exhibitors, just like, at 
_ Athens, those chosen by lot from the tmbes, and 
they competed against each other with amazing 
ambition. Most eager of all was the contention 
between Nicocreon of Salamis and Pasicrates of Soli. 
For the lot assigned to these exhibitors the most 
celebrated actors, to Pasicrates Athenodorus, and to 
Nicocreon Thessalus, in whose success Alexander 
himself was interested. He did not reveal this in- 
terest, however, until. by the votes of the judges, 
Athenodorus had been proclaimed victor. But then, 
as it would appear, on leaving the theatre, he said 
that he approved the decision of the judges, but 
would gladly have given up a part of his kingdom 
rather than to have seen Thessalus vanquished. And 
yet, when Athenodorus, who had been fined by the 
Athenians for not keeping his engagement in the 
dramatic contest of their Dionysiac festival, asked 
the king to write a letter to them in his behalf, 


2 Karly in $31 3 c. 
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though he would not do this, he sent them the 
amount of the fine from his own purse. Furthermore, 
when Lycon of Scarpheia, who was acting success- 
fully before Alexander, inserted mto the comedy a 
verse containing a request for ten talents, Alexander 
laughed and gave them to him.! 

When Dareius sent to him a letter and friends, 
begging him to accept ten thousand talents as ransom 
for the captives, to hold all the territory this side 
of the Euphrates, to take one of his daughters in 
marriage, and on these terms to be his ally and 
friend, Alexander mparted the matter to his com- 
panions. “If I were Alexander,” said Parmenio, *‘ I 
would accept these terms.’ “ And so indeed would 
I,” said Alexander, “were I Parmenio.” But to 
Dareius he wrote: “Come to me, and thou shalt 
receive every courtesy; but otherwise I shall march 
at once against thee.” ® 

XXX. Soon, however, he repented him of this 
answer, when the wife of Dareius died in child- 
birth, and it was evident that he was distressed at 
this loss of opportunity to show great kindness. 
Accordingly, he gave the woman a sumptuous burial. 
One of the eunuchs of the bed-chamber who had 
been captured with the women, Teireos by name, 
ran away from the camp, made his way on horseback 
to Dareius, and told him of the death of his wife 
Then the king, beating upon his head and bursting 
into lamentation, said: “‘ Alas for the evil genius of 
the Persians, if the sister and wife of their king 

1Cf Morals, pp. 334 f. 

* This was during the siege of Tyre, according to Arian 

(.dnad. 11. 25. 1). 


3 This was but the conclusion of an arrogant letter Cf. 
Arrian, Anal, 11. 25, 3. 
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must not only become a captive in her hfe, but also 
in her death be deprived of royal burial.” “Nay, 
O King,” answered the chamberlain, “as regards her 
burial, and her receiving every fitting honour, thou 
hast no charge to make against the evil genius of 
the Persians. For neither did my mistress Stateira, 
while she lived, or thy mother or thy children, lack 
any of their former great blessings except the light 
of thy countenance, which Lord Oromazdes_ will 
cause to shine again with lustre; nor after her death 
was she deprived of any funeral adornment, nay, 
she was honoured with the tears of enenues. For 
Alexander is as gentle after victory as he is terrible 
in battle.” 

When Dareius heard this, his agitation and grief 
swept him into absurd suspicions, and leading the 
eunuch away into a more secluded part of his tent, 
he said: “If thou also, together with the fortune 
of the Persians, dost not side with the Macedonians, 
and if I, Dareius, am still thy lord and master, tell 
me, as thou reverest the great hight of Mithras and 
the right hand of thy king, is it not the least of 
Stateira’s misfortunes that I am now lamenting? 
While she was alive did I not suffer more pitiful 
evils? And would not my wretched fortune have 
been more compatible with my honour if I had met 
with an angry and savage enemy? For what inter- 
course that is proper can a young man have with 
an enemy’s wife when it leads to such marks of 
honour?” While the king was still speaking, Tei- 
reos threw himself down at his feet and besought 
him to hold his peace, and neither to wrong Alex- 
ander, nor shame his dead sister and wife, nor rob 
himself of the greatest consolation for his disasters, 
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namely, the behef that he had been conquered by a 
man who was superior to human nature; nay, he 
should even admire Alexander for having shown 
greater selfrestramt in dealing with Persian women 
than valour agamst Persian men. Then, while the 
eunuch was confirming his testimony with the most 
solemn oaths, and discoursing on the general self- 
mastery and magnanimity of Alexander, Dareius 
went out to his companions, and lifting his hands 
towards heaven, prayed: “O ye gods of my race and 
kingdom, above all things else grant that 1 may leave 
the fortune of Persia reestablished in the prosperity 
wherein I found it, in order that my victory may 
enable me tu requite Alexander for the favours which 
I received at his hands when I had lost my dearest 
possessions ; but if, then, a fated time has now come, 
due to divine jealousy and the vicissitudes of things, 
and the sway of the Persians must cease, grant that 
no other man may sit upon the throne of Cyrus but 
Alexander” That these things were thus done and 
said 1s the testimony of most historians.! 

XXXII. But to return to Alexander, when he had 
subdued all the country on this side of the Euphrates, 
he marched against Dareius,? who was coming down 
to meet him with a millon men. On this march 
one of his companions told him, as a matter worth 
laughing at, that the camp-followers, in sport, had 
divided themselves into two bands, and set a general 
and commander over each of them, one of whom 
they called Alexander, and the other Dareius; and 
that they had begun by pelting one another with 
elods of earth, then had fought with their fists, and 
finally, heated with the desire of battle, had taken 


1 Cf Arrian, dnab.iv. 20. 7 In June or July of 331 Bc. 
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to stones and sticks, bemg now many and hard to 
quell. When he heard this, Alexander ordered the 
leaders themselves to fight in smgle combat; to the 
one called Alexander he himself gave annour, and 
to the one called Dares, Philotas. The army were 
spectators of the combat, counting the issue as i 
some measure an omen of the future After a 
strenuous battle, the one called Alexander was vic- 
torious, and received as a reward twelve villages and 
the right to wear Persian dress. Thus, at any rate, 
is what we are told by Eratostheues 

Now, the great battle against Dare1us was not 
fought at Arbela, as most wnters state, but at Gau- 
gamela.! The word signifies, we are told, “ camel’s 
house,” since one of the ancient kmgs of the country, 
after escaping from his enemies on a swift camel, 
gave the animal a home here, assigning certam vil- 
lages and revenues for its maintenance. It so hap- 
pened that in the month Boedromion the moon 
suffered an echpse,? about the beginning of the 
Mysteries at Athens, and on the eleventh night 
after the eclipse, the armies being now in sight of 
one another, Dareius kept his forces under arms, and 
held a review of them by torch-hght; but Alex- 
ander, while his Macedonians slept, himself passed 
the night in front of his tent with his seer Aristander, 
celebrating certain mysterious sacred rites and sacri- 
ficing to the god Fear. Meanwhile the older of his 
companions, and particularly Parmenio, when they 
saw the plain between the Niphates and the Gor- 
dyaean mountains all lighted up with the barbarian 
fires, while an indistinguishably mimgled and tu- 
multuous sound of voices arose from their camp as 


L CH. Arran, Arab. mm. 8,7. > September 20, 331 4.0. 
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if from a vast ocean, were astonished at their multi- 
tude and argued with one another that it was a great 
and grievous task to repel such a tide of war by 
engaging in broad day-hght They therefore waited 
upon the king when he had finished us sacrifices, 
and tried to persuade him to attack the enemy by 
night, and so to cover up with darkness the most 
fearful aspect of the coming struggle. But he gave 
them the celebrated answer, “I will not steal my 
victory”; whereupon some thought that he had 
made a vainglorious reply, and was jesting in the 
presence of so great a peril. Others, however, 
thought that he had confidence in the present situ- 
ation and estimated the future correctly, not offermg 
Dareius in case of defeat an excuse to pluck up 
courage again for another attempt, by laying the 
blame this time upon darkness and night, as he had 
before upon mountains, defiles, and sea.! For Dareius 
would not give up the war for lack of arms or men 
when he could draw from so great a host and so 
vast a territory, but only when he had lost courage 
and hope, under the conviction brought by a down- 
right defeat in broad day-hght. 

XXXII. After the men were gone, Alexander lay 
down in his tent, and is said to have passed the rest 
of the night m a deeper sleep than usual, so that 
when his officers came to him in the early morning 
they were amazed, and on their own authority issued 
orders that the soldiers should first take breaktast. 
Then, smce the occasion was urgent, Parmenio 
entered the tent, and standing by his couch called 
Alexander twice or thrice by name; and when he 


1 Cf Arman, Anab. ili. 10, where it 1s Parmento who 
advises a night attack. 
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had thus roused him, he asked him how he could 
possibly sleep as if he were victorious, instead of 
being about to fight the greatest of all his battles. 
Then Alexander said with a smile: ‘“‘ What, pray? 
Dost thou not think that we are already victorious, 
now that we are relieved from wandering about in a 
vast and desolated country 1n pursuit of a Dareius 
who avoids a battle?”’ And not only before the 
battle, but also in the very thick of the struggle did 
he show himself great, and firm in his confident 
calculations. For in the battle the left wing under 
Parmenio was thrown back and in distress, when the 
Bactrian cavalry fell upon the Macedonians with 
great impetuosity and violence, and when Mazaeus 
sent horsemen round outside the line of battle to 
attack those who were guarding the Macedonian 
baggage. Therefore, too, Parmenio, much disturbed 
by both occurrences, sent messengers to Alexander 
telling him that camp and baggage were gone, unless 
he speedily sent strong reinforcements from front to 
rear.| Now, it chanced that at that instant Alex- 
ander was about to give the signal for the onset to 
those under his command ; but when he heard Par- 
menio’s message, he declared that Parmenio was 
beside himself and had lost the use of his reason, 
and had forgotten in his distress that victors add the 
baggage of the enemy to their own, and that those 
who are vanquished must not think about their 
wealth or their slaves, but only how they may fight 
gloriously and die with honour. 

After sending this message to Parmenio, he put on 
his helmet, but the rest of his armour he had on as 


1 Of. Arrian, Anal. ni. 15, 1, where Parmenw's message 
recalls Alexander from the pursuit of Dareius. 
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he came from his tent, namely, a vest of Sicilan 
make girt about him, and over this a breastplate of 
two-ply linen from the spoils taken at Issus. His 
helmet was of iron, but gleamed like polished silver, 
a work of Theophilus: and there was fitced to this 
a gorget, likewise of iron, set with precious stones. 
He had a sword, too, of astomshing temper and 
lightness, a gift from the king of the Citieans, and 
he had trained himself to use a sword for the most 
part in his battles. He wore a belt also, which was 
too elaborate for the rest of his armour: for it was 
a work of Helicon the ancient, and a mark of honour 
from the city of Rhodes, which had given it to hin ; 
this also he was wont to wear in Ins battles. .As 
long, then, as he was riding about and marshalling 
some part of his phalanx, or exhorting or instructing 
or reviewing his men, he spared Bucephalas, who 
was now past his prime, and used another horse; 
but whenever he was going into action, Bucephalas 
would be led up, and he would mount him and at 
once begin the attack. 

XXXITI. On this occasion, he made a very long 
speech to the Thessalians and the other Greeks,! 
and when he saw that they encouraged him with 
shouts to lead them against the Barbarians, he shifted 
his lance into his left hand, and with his nght ap- 
pealed to the gods, as Callisthenes tells us, praying 
them, if he was really sprung from Zeus, to defend 
and strengthen the Greeks. Amstander the seer, too, 
wearing a white mantle and having a crown of gold 
upon his head, rode along the ranks pointing out to 


1 Sometimes the term * Hellenes” excludes, and soime- 
times if includes, the Macedonians. The context must 
decide. Of. xlvn. 4. 
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them an eagle which soared above the head of Alex- 
ander and directed his flight straight against the 
enemy, at which sight great courage filled the be- 
holders, and after mutual encouragement and exhor- 
tation the cavalry charged at full speed upon the 
enemy and the phalanx rolled on after them hke a 
flood. But before the foremost ranks were engaged 
the Barbarians gave way, and were hotly pursued, 
Alexander dmving the conquered foe towards the 
centre of their array, where Dareis was.) For from 
afar he was seen by Alexander through the deep 
ranks of the royal squadron of horse drawn up in 
front of him, towering conspicuous, a fine-looking 
man and tall, standing on a lofty chariot, fenced 
about by a numerous and brilliant array of horse- 
men, who were densely massed around the chariot 
and drawn up to receive the enemy. But when they 
saw Alexander close at hand and terrible, and driving 
those who fled before him upon those who held their 
ground, they were smitten with fear and scattered, 
for the most part. The bravest and noblest of them, 
however, slain in front of their king and falling in 
heaps upon one another, obstructed the Macedonians 
in their pursuit, weaving and twining themselves in 
their last agonies about riders and horses. 

But Dareius, now that all the terrors of the struggle 
| were before his eyes, and now that the forces drawn 
up to protect him were crowded back upon him, 
since it was not an easy matter to turn his chariot 
about and drive it away, seeing that the wheels were 
obstructed and entangled in the great numbers of 
the fallen, while the horses, surrounded and hidden 


1 Alexander's tactics are minutely described by Axrian 
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away by the multitude of dead bodies, were rearing 
up and frightening the charioteer, forsook Ins chariot 
and his armour, mounted a mare which, as they say, 
had newly foaled, and took to fhght However, it 1s 
thought that he would not then have made his 
escape, had not fresh horsemen come from Par- 
menio! summoning Alexander to his aid, on the 
ground that a large force of the enemy still held 
together there and would not give ground. For 
there is general complaint that in that battle Par- 
menio was sluggish and inefficient, either because old 
age was now impairing somewhat his courage, or 
because he was made envious and resentful by the 
arrogance and pomp, to use the words of Callis- 
thenes, of Alexander's power. At the time, then, 
although he was annoyed by the summons, the king 
did not tell his soldiers the truth about it, but on 
the ground that it was dark and he would therefore 
remit further slaughter, sounded a recall; and as he 
rode towards the endangered portion of his army, he 
heard by the way that the enemy had been utterly 
defeated and was in flight. 

XXXIV. The battle having had this issue, the 
empire of the Persians was thought to be utterly 
dissolved, and Alexander, proclaimed king of Asia, 
made magnificent sacrifices to the gods and rewarded 
his friends with wealth, estates, and provinces And 
being desirous of honour among the Greeks, he wrote 
them that all their tyrannies were abolished and 
they might live under their own laws; moreover, he 
wrote the Plataeans specially that he would rebuild 
their city, because their ancestors had furnished their 


2 Arnian makes no mention of a second appeal for aid from 
Parmenio. 
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territory to the Greeks for the struggle in behalf of 
their freedom! He sent also to the people of Crotou 
in Italy a portion of the spoils, honouring the zeal 
and valour of thew athlete Phayllus, who, in the 
Median wars, when the rest of the Greeks in Italy 
refused to help their brother Greeks, fitted out a 
ship at his own cost and sailed with 1t to Salamis, 
that he might have some share in the peri there. 
So considerate was Alexander towards every form of 
valour, and such a fnend and guardian of noble deeds. 

XXXV. As he traversed all Babylonia, which at 
once submitted to him, he was most of all amazed 
at the chasm from which fire contmually streamed 
forth as from a spring, and at the stream of naphtha, 
so abundant as to form a lake, not far from the 
chasm. This naphtha is in other ways like asphaltum, 
but is so sensitive to fire that, before the flame touches 
it, it is kindled by the very radiance about the flame 
and often sets fire also to the intervening air. To 
show its nature and power, the Barbarians sprinkled 
the street leading to Alexander’s quarters with smal! 
quantities of the liquid ; then, standing at the farther 
end of the street, they applied their torches to the 
moistened spots; for it was now getting dark. The 
first spots at once caught fire, and without an ap- 
preciable interval of time, but with the speed of 
thought, the flame darted to the other end, and the 
street was one continuous fire. Now, there was a 
certain Athenophanes, an Atheman, one of those 
who were accustomed to minister to the person of 
the king when he bathed and anointed himself, and 
to furnish suitable diversion for his thoughts. This 
man, one time when there was standing by Alexander 


1 Tn 479 B.c. 2 Cf. Herodotus, vu. 47. 
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in the bath-room a youth who had a ndiculously 
plain countenance, but was a graceful simger (his 
name was Stephanus), said,“ Wilt thou, O King, that 
we make a tnal of the liqmd upon Stephanus* For 
if 11 should lay hold of him and not be extinguished, 
I would certainly say that rts power was invincible 
and terrible.” The youth also, strangely enough, 
offered himself for the expermment, and as soon as 
he touched the hquid and began to anoint himselti 
with it, his body broke out mto so great a flame 
and was so wholly possessed by fre that Alexander 
fell unto extreme perplexity and fear; and had it 
not been by chance that many were standing by 
holding vessels of water for the bath, the youth 
would have been consumed befoge aid reached him. 
Even as it was, they had great difficulty in put- 
ting out the fire, for it covered the boy’s whole 
body, and after they had done so, he was in a sorry 
plight. 

It is natural, then, that some who wish to bring 
fable into conformity with truth should say that this 
naphtha is the drug which Medeia used, when, in the 
tragedies, she anoints the crown and the robe. For 
it was not from these objects themselves, they say, 
nor of its own accord, that the fire shot up, but a 
flame was placed near them, which was then so 
swiftly drawn into conjunction with them that the 
senses could not take cognisance of it. For the rays 
and emanations of fire which come from a distance 
impart to some bodies merely light and warmth ; but 
im those which are dry and porous, or which have 
sufficiently rich moisture, they collect themselves 
together, break into fierce flame, and transform the 
material. There has been much discussion about 
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the origin of! .... or whether rather the liquid sub- 
stance that feeds the flame flows out from a soil 
which is rich and productive of fire. For the soil of 
Babylonia is very fiery, so that grains of barley often 
leap out of the ground and bound away, as 1f its in- 
flammation made the ground throb; and the inhabit- 
ants, during the hot season, sleep on skins filled 
with water. Harpalus, moreover, when he was left 
as overseer of the country and was eager to adorn 
the royal gardens and walks with Hellenic plants, 
succeeded with all except ivy; this the soil would 
not support, but always killed it. The plant could 
not endure the temper of the soil, for the soil was 
fiery, while the plant was fond of coolness. How- 
ever, 1f such digressions are kept within bounds, 
perhaps my impatient readers will find less fault with 
them. 

XXXVI. On making himself master of Susa, Alex- 
ander came into possession of forty thousand talents 
of coined money in the palace, and of untold furni- 
ture and wealth besides.2. Among this they say was 
found five thousand talents’ weight of purple from 
Hermione, which, although it had been stored there 
for a hundred and ninety years, still kept its colours 
fresh and lively. The reason for this, they say, is 
that honey was used in the purple dyes, and white 
olive oil in the white dyes; for these substances, 
after the like space of time, are seen to have a 
brilliancy that 1s pure and lustrous. Moreover, 
Deinon says that the Persian kings had water also 
brought from the Nile and the Danube and stored 

1 «This naphtha,” and the first ‘‘ whether ”-clause, have 
fallen out of the text. 


2 Cf. Arrian, Ana ui. 16, 7. A talent’s weight was 
something over fifty pounds. 
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up among their treasures, as a sort of confirmation 
of the greatness of their empire and the universality 
of their sway. 

XXXVII. Persis was difficult of access, owing to 
the roughness of the country, and was guarded by 
the noblest of the Persians (for Dareius had taken 
to flight); but Alexander found a guide to conduct 
him thither by a circuit of no great extent The 
man spoke two languages, since his father was a 
Lycian and his mother a Persian; and 1t was he, 
they say, whom the Pythian priestess had in mind 
when she prophesied, Alexander being yet a boy, that 
a “lycus,”’ or wolf, would be Alexander's guide on his 
march against the Persians! In this country, then, 
as it turned out, there was a great slaughter of the 
prisoners taken; for Alexander himself writes that 
he gave orders to have the inhabitants butchered, 
thinking that this would be to his advantage; and 
they say that as much coined money was found 
there? as at Susa, and that it took ten thousand 
pairs of mules and five thousand camels to carry 
away the other furniture and wealth there. 

On beholding a great statue of Xerxes which had 
been carelessly overthrown by a throng that forced 
its way into the palace, Alexander stopped before 
it, and accosting it as if it had been alive, said: 
“ Shall I pass on and leave thee lying there, because 
of thine expedition against the Hellenes, or, because 
of thy magnanimity and virtue in other ways, shall 
I set thee up again?” But finally, after communing 
with himself a long time in silence, he passed on. 
Wishing to refresh lis soldiers (for it was winter 


1 Arrian (Anab. in. 18, lf ) speaks only of a forced march 
through the mountains. 2 In Persepolis, 
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time), he spent four months in that place. And it 
is said that when he took his seat for the first time 
under the golden canopy on the royal throne, De- 
maratus the Corinthian, a well-meaning man and a 
friend of Alexander’s, as he had been of Alexander's 
father, burst into tears, as old men will, and declared 
that those Hellenes were deprived of great pleasure 
who had died before seeing Alexander seated on the 
throne of Dareius. 

XXXVIII. After this, as he was about to march 
forth against Dareius, it chanced that he consented 
to take part in a merry drinking bout of his com- 
panions, at which women also came to meet their 
lovers and shared in their wine and revelry. The 
most famous among these women was Thais, an 
Athenian, the mistress of Ptolemy, who was after- 
wards king. She, partly in graceful praise of Alex- 
ander, and partly to make sport for him, as the 
drinking went on, was moved to utter a speech 
which befitted the character of her native country, 
but was too lofty for one of her kind. She said, 
namely, that for all her hardships in wandering over 
Asia she was being requited that day by thus revel- 
ling luxuriously in the splendid palace of the Per- 
sians; but it would be a still greater pleasure to go 
in revel rout and set fire to the house of the Xerxes 
who burned Athens, she herself kindling the fire 
under the eyes of Alexander, in order that a tradition 
might prevail among men that the women in the 
train of Alexander inflicted a greater punishment 
upon the Persians in behalf of Hellas than all her 
famous commanders by sea and land. As soon as 
she had thus spoken, tumultuous applause arose, and 
the companions of the king eagerly urged him on, 
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so that he yielded to their desires, and leaping to his 
feet, with a garland on his head and a torch in his 
hand, led them the way. The company followed 
with shouts and revelry and surrounded the palace, 
while the rest of the Macedonians who learned about 
it ran thither with torches and were full of joy. For 
they hoped that the burning and destruction of the 
palace was the act of one who had fixed his thoughts 
on home, and did not intend to dwell among Bar- 
barians. This is the way the deed was done, according 
to some writers; but others say it was premeditated.} 
However, it is agreed that Alexander speedily re- 
pented and gave orders to put out the fire. 

XXXIX. Alexander was naturally munificent, and 
became still more so as his wealth increased. His 
gifts, too, were accompamied by a kindly spirit, with 
which alone, to tell the truth, a giver confers a 
favour. I will mention a few mstances. Ariston, 
the captain of the Paeonians, having slain an enemy, 
brought his head and showed it to Alexander, saying : 
«In my country, O King, such a gift as this is re- 
warded with a golden beaker.” “Yes,” said Alex- 
ander with a laugh, “an empty one; but I will 
pledge thy health with one which is full of pure 
wine.” Again, a common Macedonian was driving 
a mule laden with some of the royal gold, and 
when the beast gave out, took the load on his 
own shoulders and tried to carry it. The king, 
then, seeing the man in great distress and learn- 
ing the facts of the case, said, as the man was 
about to lay his burden down, “Don’t give out, 


280 Arran, Anab. um 18. 11 f, where there is none of 
~ 
Plutarch’s romance. For this, ef. Diodorus, xvu. 72; 
Curtius, v. 7, 1-7. 
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but finish your journey by taking this load to your 
own tent.” Furthermore, he was generally more 
displeased with those who would not take his gifts 
than with those who asked for them. And so he 
wrote to Phocion in a letter that he would not treat 
him as a friend in future if he rejected his favours. 
Again, to Serapion, one of the youths who played 
at ball with hum, he used to give nothing because he 
asked for nothing. Accordingly, whenever Serapion 
had the ball, he would throw it to others, until the 
king said: “ Won’t you give it tome?” “No,” said 
Serapion, “ because you don’t ask for it,” whereat the 
king burst out laughing and made him many pre- 
sents. With Proteas, however, a clever wag and 
boon companion, he appeared to be angry; but 
when the man’s friends begged his forgiveness, as 
did Proteas himself with tears, the king said that he 
was his friend again, whereat Proteas said: “In that 
case, O King, give me something to prove it first.” 
Accordingly, the king ordered that five talents 
should be given him. What lofty airs his friends 
and bodyguards were wont to display over the 
wealth bestowed by him, is plain from a letter which 
Olympias wrote to him. She says: “I beg thee 
to find other ways of conferring favours on those 
thou lovest and holdest in honour; as it is, thou 
makest them all the equals of kings and providest 
them with an abundance of friends, whilst thyself 
thou strippest bare.” Olympias often wrote him 
in like vein, but Alexander kept her writings secret, 
except once when Hephaestion, as was his wont, 
read with him a letter which had been opened; 
the king did not prevent him, but took the ring 
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from his own finger and applied its seal to the lips 
of Hephaestion. Again, though the son of Mazaeus, 
the most influential man at the court of Dareius, 
already had a province, Alexander gave him a second 
and a larger one. He, however, declined it, say- 
ing: “O King, formerly there was one Dareius, 
but now thou hast made many Alexanders.” To 
Parmenio, moreover, Alexander gave the house of 
Bagoas at Susa, in which it is said there was found 
apparel worth a thousand talents. Again, he wrote 
to Antipater bidding him keep guards about his 
person, since plots were being laid against him. To 
his mother, also, he sent many presents, but would 
not suffer her to meddle in affairs nor interfere in 
his campaigns ; and when she chided him for this, he 
bore her harshness patiently. Once, however, after 
reading a long letter which Antipater had written in 
denunciation of her, he said Antipater knew not that 
one tear of a mother effaced ten thousand letters. 
XL. He saw that his favourites had grown alto- 
gether luxurious, and were vulgar in the extravagance 
of their ways of living. For instance, Hagnon the 
Teian used to wear silver nails in his boots; Leon- 
natus had dust for his gymnastic exercises brought 
to him on many camels from Egypt; Philotas had 
hunting-nets a hundred furlongs long; when they 
took their exercise and their baths, more of them 
actually used myrrh than olive oil, and they had 
in their train rubbers and chamberlains. Alex- 
ander therefore chided them in gentle and reason- 
able fashion. He was amazed, he said, that after 
they had undergone so many and so great contests 
they did not remember that those who conquer by 
toil sleep more sweetly than those who are con- 
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quered by their toil, and did not see, from a com- 
parison of their own lives with those of the Persians, 
that it is a very servile thing to be luxurious, but 
a very royal thing to toil. “And yet,” said he, 
“how can a man take care cf his own horse or 
furbish up his spear and helmet, if he is unaccus- 
tomed to using his hands on his own dear person: 
Know ye not,” said he, “that the end and object of 
conquest is to avoid doing the same thing as the 
conquered*” Accordingly, he exerted himself yet 
“more strenuously in military and hunting expeditions, 
suffermg distress and risking his life, so that a 
Spartan ambassador who came up with him as he was 
bringing down a great lion, said: “Nobly, indeed, 
Alexander, hast thou struggled with the hon to see 
which should be king.”” This hunting-scene Craterus 
dedicated at Delphi, with bronze figures of the lion, 
the dogs, the king engaged with the lion, and him- 
self coming to his assistance; some of the figures 
were moulded by Lysippus, and some by Leochares. 

XLI. Alexander, then, in exercising himself and 
at the same time inciting others to deeds of valour, 
was wont to court danger; but his friends, whose 
wealth and magnificence now gave them a desire to 
live in luxury and idleness, were impatient of his long 
wanderings and military expeditions, and gradually 
went so far as to abuse him and speak ill of him. 
He, however, was very mildly disposed at first toward 
this treatment of himself, and used to say that it 
was the lot of a king to confer favours and be ill- 
spoken of therefor. And yet in the most trifling 
attentions which he paid his familiar friends there 
were marks of great good-will and esteem. I will 
instance a few of these. 
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He found fault with Peucestas by letter because, 
after being bitten by a bear, he wrote about it to the 
rest of his friends but did not tell him. “ Now, how- 
ever, said he, ‘write me how you are, and tell me 
whether any of your fellow-huntsmen left you in the 
lurch, that I may punish them.” ‘To Hephaestion, 
who was absent on some business, he wrote that 
while they were diverting themselves with hunting 
an ichneumon, Craterus encountered the lance of 
Perdiccas and was wounded in the thighs. After 
Peucestas had safely recovered from an ulness, Alex- 
ander wrote to the physician, Alexippus, expressing 
his thanks. While Craterus was sick, Alexander had 
a vision in his sleep, whereupon he offered certain 
sacrifices himself for the recovery of Ins friend, and 
bade him also sacrifice. He wrote also to Pausanias, 
the physician, who wished to administer hellebore to 
Craterus, partly expressing distress, and partly advis- 
ing him how to use the medicine. Those who first 
brought word to him that Harpalus had absconded, 
namely, Ephialtes and Cissus, he put in fetters, on 
the ground that they were falsely accusing the man. 
When he was sending home his aged and infirm 
soldiers, Eurylochus of Aegae got himself enrolled 
among the sick, and then, when it was discovered 
that he had nothing the matter with him, confessed 
that he was in love with Telesippa, and was bent on 
following along with her on her journey to the 
sea-board. Alexander asked of what parentage the 
girl was, and on hearing that she was a free-born 
courtezan, said: “I will help you, O Eurylochus, in 
your amour; but see to it that we try to persuade 
Telesippa either by arguments or by gifts, since she 
is free-born ” 
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XLII. And it 1s astonishing that he had tame to 
write so many letters for his friends. For instance, 
he wrote one giving orders to seek out a slave of 
Seleucus who had run away into Cilicia; and one in 
commendation of Peucestas for arresting Nicon, a 
servant of Craterus; and one to Megabyzus about an 
attendant who had taken refuge mm a sanctuary, bid- 
ding him, if possible, entice the slave outside the 
sanctuary and then arrest hm, but not to lay hands 
upon him in the sanctuary. It 1s said, too, that at 
first, when he was trying capital cases, he would put 
his hand over one of his ears while the accuser was 
speaking, that he might keep it free and unpreju- 
diced for the accused. But afterwards the multitude 
of accusations which he heard rendered him harsh, 
and led him to believe the false because so many 
were true. And particularly when he was maligned 
he lost discretion and was cruel and inexorable, smce 
he loved his reputation more than his hfe or his 
kingdom. 

Now, however, he marched out against Dareius,} 
expecting to fight another battle ; but when he heard 
that Dareius had been seized by Bessus, he sent his 
Thessalians home, after distributing among them a 
largess of two thousand talents over and above their 
pay. In consequence of the pursuit of Dareius, which 
was long and arduous (for in eleven days he rode 
thirty-three hundred furlongs), most of his horsemen 
‘gave out, and chiefly for lack of water. At this point 
some Macedonians met him who were carrying water 
‘from the river in skins upon their mules. And when 
they beheld Alexander, it being now midday, in a 


1 In the spring of 330 B.c. 
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wretched phght from thirst, they quickly filled a 
helmet and brought it to him. To his enquiry for 
whom they were carrying the water, they replied: 
“For our own sons; but if thou livest, we can get 
other sons, even if we lose these.” On hearing this 
he took the helmet into his hands, but when he 
looked around and saw the horsemen about him all 
stretching out their heads and gazing at the water, 
he handed it back without drinking any, but with 
praises for the men who had brought it; “For,” said 
he, ‘if I should drink of it alone, these horsemen of 
mine will be out of heart” But when they beheld 
his self-control and loftimess of spirit, they shouted 
out to him to lead them forward boldly, and began 
to goad their horses on, declaring that they would 
not regard themselves as weary, or thirsty, or as mor- 
tals at all, so long as they had such a king. 

XLIII. So, then, all were alike ready and willing ; 
but only sixty, they say, were with Alexander when 
he burst into the camp of the enemy. There, in- 
deed, they rode over much gold and silver that was 
thrown away, passed by many waggons full of women 
and children which were coursing hither and thither 
without their drivers, and pursued those who were 
foremost in flight, thinking that Dareius was among 
them. But at last they found him lying in a waggon, 
his body all full of javelins, at the point of death. 
Nevertheless, he asked for something to drink, and 
when he had drunk some cold water which Polystra- 
tus gave him, he said to him: “ My man, this is the 
extremity of all my ill-fortune, that I receive good 
at thy hands and am not able to return it; but 
Alexander will requite thee for thy good offices, and 
the gods will reward Alexander for his kindness to 
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1 These details of the death of Dares are not to be found 
in Arrian (Anab. 1i1, 21 jin.), but in Curtius (v. 13, 28) and 
Diodorus (xvii. 73). 
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my mother, wife, and children; to him, through 
thee, I give this right hand.” With these words he 
took the hand of Polystratus and then expired. 
When Alexander came up, he was manifestly dis- 
tressed by what had happened, and unfastening his 
own cloak threw it upon the body and covered it. 
And when, at a later time,? he found Bessus, he had 
him rent asunder. Two straight trees were bent 
together and a part of his body fastened to each; 
then when each was released and sprang vigorously 
back, the part of the body that was attached to 1t 
followed after. Now, however, he sent the body of 
Dareius, laid out in royal state, to his mother,? and 
admitted his brother, Exathres, into the number of 
his companions. 

XLIV. He himself, however, with the flower of 
his army, marched on into Hyrcania. Here he saw 
a gulf of the open sea which appeared to be as large 
as, the Euxine, but was sweeter than the Mediter- 
ranean. He could get no clear information about it, 
but conjectured that in all probability it was a stag- 
nant overflow from the Palus Maeotis. And yet 
naturalists were well aware of the truth, and many 
years before Alexander’s expedition they had set 
forth that this was the most northerly of four gulfs 
which stretch inland from the outer sea, and was 
called indifferently the Hyrcanian or Caspian Sea. 

Here some Barbarians unexpectedly fell in with 
those who were leading Alexander’s horse, Buce- 
phalas, and captured him. Alexander was angry 


ae spring of 329 sc, Cf. Arrian, Anab. iii. 30, 5; 
iv. 7, 3 ff. 

* “To Persepolis, with orders that it should be buried in 
the royal sepulchre ” (Arrian, Anab. iui. 22, 1) 
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beyond measure, and sent a herald threatening to put 
them all to the sword, together with their wives and 
children, if they did not send him back his horse. 
But when they came with the horse and also put 
their cities into his hands, he treated them all kindly, 
and gave a ransom for his horse to those who had 
captured him. 

XLV. From thence he marched into Parthia,1 
where, during a respite from fighting, he first put on 
the barbaric dress, either from a desire to adapt him- 
self to the native customs, believing that community 
of race and custom goes far towards softening the 
hearts of men; or else this was an attempt to intro- 
duce the obeisance? among the Macedonians, by 
aceustoming them little by little to put up with 
changes and alterations m his mode of life. How- 
ever, he did not adopt the famous Median fashion of 
dress, which was altogether barbaric and strange, 
nor did he assume trousers, or sleeved vest, or tiara, 
but carefully devised a fashion which was midway 
between the Persian and the Median, more modest 
than the one and more stately than the other. At 
first he wore this only in intercourse with the Bar- 
barians and with his companions at home, then people 
generally saw him riding forth or giving audience in 
this attire. The sight was offensive to the Mace- 
donians, but they admired his other high qualities 
and thought they ought to yield to him in some 
things which made for his pleasure or his fame. For, 
in addition to all his other hardships, he had recently 
been shot by an arrow in the leg below the knee, so 


1 In the early autumn of 330 B.c. 
2 Prostration on the ground before a great personage, & 
pecuharly Persian custom 
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that splinters of the larger bone came out; and at 
another time he was smitten in the neck with a 
stone so severely that his eye-sight was clouded and 
remained so for some time. Nevertheless, he did 
not cease exposing himself to dangers without stint, 
nay, he actually crossed the river Orexartes (which 
he himself supposed to be the Tanais), put the 
Scythians to rout, and pursued them for a hundred 
furlongs, although he was sufferimg all the while from 
a diarrhoea. 

XLVI. Here the queen of the Amazons came to 
see him, as most writers say, among whom are 
Cleitarchus, Polycleitus, Onesicritus, Antigenes, 
and Ister; but Aristobulus, Chares the royal usher, 
Ptolemy, Anticleides, Philo the Theban, and Philip 
of Theangela, besides Hecataeus of Eretria, Philip 
the Chalcidian, and Duris of Samos, say that this is 
a fiction. And it would seem that Alexander’s testi- 
mony is in favour of their statement. For in a letter 
to Antipater which gives all the details minutely he 
says that the Scythian king offered him his daughter in 
marriage, but he makes no mention of the Amazon. 
And the story is told that many years afterwards 
Onesicritus was reading aloud to Lysimachus, who 
was now king, the fourth book of his history, in 
which was the tale of the Amazon, at which Lysi- 
machus smiled gently and said: “‘ And where was I 
at the time?”’ However, our belief or disbelief of 
this story will neither increase nor dimmish our 
admiration for Alexander. 

XLVII. Fearing that his Macedonians might tire 
of the rest of his expedition, he left the greater part 
of them in quarters, and while he had the best of 
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1 épiixe Coraes’ correction of the % xa of the MSS., 
adopted by Sint.; Bekker reads agiéva: . , . €py. 
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them with him in Hyrcania, twenty thousand foot and 
three thousand horse, he addressed them, saying that 
at present they were seen by the Barbarians as in a 
dream, but that if they should merely throw Asia 
into confusion and then leave it they would be at- 
tacked by them as if they were women. However, 
he said, he allowed those who wished it to go away, 
calling them to witness that while he was winning 
the inhabited world for the Macedonians he had been 
left behind with his friends and those who were will- 
ing to continue the expedition. This is almost word 
for word what he wrote in his letter to Antipater, 
and he adds that after he had thus spoken all his 
hearers cried out to him to lead them to whatever 
part of the world he wished. After these had met 
his test of their loyalty, it was no longer a hard matter 
for the main body to be led along too, nay, they 
readily followed after. 

Under these circumstances, too, he adapted his 
own mode of life still more to the customs of the 
country, and tried to bring these into closer agree- 
ment with Macedonian customs, thinking that by a 
mixture and community of practice which produced 
good will, rather than by force, his authority would be 
kept secure while he was far away. For this reason, 
too, he chose out thirty thousand boys and gave 
orders that they should learn the Greek language 
and be trained to use Macedonian weapons, appoint- 
ing many instructors for this work. His marriage 
to Roxana, whom he saw in her youthful beauty 
taking part in a dance at a banquet, was a love affair, 
and yet it was thought to harmonize well with the 
matters which he had in hand. For the Barbarians 
were encouraged by the partnership into which the 
marriage brought them, and they were beyond 
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measure fond of Alexander, because, most tem- 
perate of all men that he was in these matters, he 
would not consent to approach even the only woman 
who ever mastered his affections, without the sanc- 
tion of law. 

Moreover, when he saw that among his chiefest 
friends Hephaestion approved his course and joined 
him in changing his mode of life, while Craterus 
clung fast to his native ways, he employed the for- 
mer in his business with the Barbarians, the latter 
in that with the Greeks and Macedonians. And in 
general he showed most affection for Hephaestion, 
but most esteem for Craterus, thinking, and constantly 
saying, that Hephaestion was a friend of Alexander, 
but Craterus a friend of the king. For this reason, 
too, the men cherished a secret grudge against one 
another and often came into open collision. And 
once, on the Indian expedition, they actually drew 
their swords and closed with one another, and as 
the friends of each were coming to his aid, Alex- 
ander rode up and abused Hephaestion publicly, 
calling him a fool and a madman for not knowing 
| that without Alexander’s favour he was nothing; 
and in private he also sharply reproved Craterus. 
Then he brought them together and reconciled 
them, taking an oath by Ammon and the rest of’ 
the gods that he loved them most of all men; but 
that if he heard of their quarrelling again, he would 
kill them both, or at least the one who began the 
quarrel, Wherefore after this they neither did nor 
said anything to harm one another, not even in jest. 

XLVIII. Now, Philotas, the son of Parmenio, had a 
high position among the Macedonians; for he was 
held to be valiant and able to endure hardship, and, 
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after Alexander himself, no one was so fond of giving 
and so fond of his comrades. At any rate, we are 
told that when one of his intimates asked him for 
some money, he ordered his steward to give it him, 
and when the steward said he had none to give, 
‘What meanest thou?” cried Philotas, “hast 
thou not even plate or clothing*®’” However, he 
displayed a pride of spirit, an abundance of wealth, 
and a care of the person and mode of life which were 
too offensive for a private man, and at this time par- 
ticularly his imitation of majesty and loftiness was 
not successful at all, but clumsy, spurious, and devoid 
of grace, so that he meurred suspicion and envy, and 
even Parmenio once said to him: “ My son, pray be 
less of a personage.” Moreover, for a very long time 
accusations against him had been brought to Ales- 
ander himself. For when Dareius had been defeated 
in Cilicia and the wealth of Damascus was taken, 
among the many prisoners brought into the camp 
there was found a young woman, born in Pydna, and 
comely to look upon; her name was Antigone. This 
woman Philotas got; and as a young man will often 
talk freely in vaunting and martial strain to his 
mistress and in his cups, he used to tell her that the 
greatest achievements were performed by himself 
and his father, and would call Alexander a stripling 
who through their efforts enjoyed the title of ruler. 
These words the woman would report to one of her 
acquaintances, and he, as was natural, to somebody 
else, until the story came round to Craterus, who 
took the girl and brought her secretly to Alexander. 
He, on hearing her story, ordered her to continue 
her meetings with Philotas and to come and report 
to him whatever she learned from her lover. 
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XLIX. Now, Philotas was ignorant of the plot 
thus laid against him, and in his frequent interviews 
with Antigone would utter many angry and boastful 
speeches and many improper words against the king. 
But Alexander, although strong testimony against 
Plulotas came to his ears, endured in silence and 
restrained himself, either because he had confidence 
in Parmenio’s good will towards him, or because he 
feared the reputation and power of father and son. 
Meanwhile, however, a Macedonian named Limnus, 
from Chalaestra, conspired against Alexander's life,} 
and invited Nicomachus, one of the young men, 
whose lover he was, to take part with him in the 
undertaking. Nicomachus would not accept the 
invitation, but told his brother Cebalinus of the 
attempt, and he, going to Philotas, ordered him to 
conduct them into the presence of Alexander, on 
the ground that there were matters of great import- 
ance about which they must see him. But Philotas, 
for whatever reason (and the reason is not known), 
would not conduct them in, alleging that the king 
was engaged on other matters of more importance. 
And he refused their request twice. They now be- 
came suspicious of Philotas and apphed to someone 
else, by whom they were brought before Alexander. 
In the first place they told him about the plot of 
Limnus, and then threw out veiled insinuations 
against Philotas, on the ground that he had ne- 
glected their petitions on two occasions. This greatly 
incensed Alexander; and when he found that Lim- 
nus had defended himself against arrest and had 
therefore been killed by the man sent to fetch him, 
he was still more disturbed in mind, thinking that 
the proof of the plot had escaped him. And since 
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he felt bitter towards Philotas he drew to himself 
those who had long hated the man, and they now 
said openly that the king took things too easily 
when he supposed that Limnus, a man of Chalaestra, 
had set his hand to a deed of so great daring on his 
own account; nay, they said, he was only an assistant, 
or rather an instrument sent forth by a higher power, 
and enquiry into the plot should be made in those 
quarters where there was most imterest in having it 
concealed. After the king had once given ear to 
such speeches and suspicions, the enemies of Philotas 
brought up countless accusations against him. Con- 
sequently he was arrested and put to the question, 
the companions of the king standing by at the 
torture, while Alexander himself listened behind a 
stretch of tapestry. Here, as we are told, on hearing 
Philotas beset Hephaestion with abject and pitiful 
cries and supplications, he said: “So faint-hearted 
as thou art, Philotas, and so unmanly, couldst thou 
have set hand to so great an undertaking?” After 
Philotas had been put to death, Alexander sent at 
once into Media and dispatched Parmenio also, a 
man whose achievements with Philip had been many, 
and who was the only one of Alexander’s older 
friends, or the principal one, to urge his crossing into 
Asia, and who, of the three sons that were his, had 
seen two killed on the expedition before this, and 
was now put to death along with the third. 

These actions made Alexander an object of fear to 
many of his friends, and particularly to Antipater, 
who sent secretly to the Aetolians and entered 
into an alliance with them. For the Aetolians also 
were in fear of Alexander, because they had destroyed 
the city of the Oeniadae, and because Alexander, on 
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learning of it, had said that it would not be the sons 
of the Oeneadae, but he himself who would punish 
the Aetolians. 

L. Not long afterwards came the affair of Cleitus,} 
which those who simply learn the immediate circum- 
stances will think more savage than that of Phuilotas ; 
if we take into consideration, however, alike the 
cause and the time, we find that it did not happen of 
set purpose, but through some misfortune of the king, 
whose anger and intoxication furnished occasion for 
the evil genius of Cleitus. It happened on this 
wise. Some people came bringing Greek fruit to 
the king from the sea-board. He admired its per- 
fection and beauty and called Cleitus, wishing to 
show it to him and share it with him. It chanced 
that Cleitus was sacrificing, but he gave up the 
sacrifice and came; and three of the sheep on which 
libations had already been poured came following 
after him. When the king learned of this circum- 
stance, he imparted it to his soothsayers, Aristander 
and Cleomantis the Lacedaemonian. Then, on their 
telling him that the omen was bad, he ordered them 
to sacrifice in all haste for the safety of Cleitus. 
For he himself, two days before this, had seen a 
strange vision in his sleep; he thought he saw 
Cleitus sitting with the sons of Parmenio in black 
robes, and all were dead. However, Cleitus did not 
finish his sacrifice, but came at once to the supper of 
the king, who had sacrificed to the Dioscuri. After 
boisterous drinking was under way, verses were sung 
which had been cormnposed by a certain Pranichus, 
or, as some say, Pierio, to shame and ridicule the 


1 During the campaign of 328 B.c., at Samarkand, in 
Sogdiana Cf. Arrian, Anad. iv. 8 f. 
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generals who had lately been defeated by the Bar- 
barians. The older guests were annoyed at this and 
railed at both the poet and the singer, but Alexander 
and those about him listened with delhght and bade 
the singer go on. Then Cleitus, who was already 
drunk and naturally of a harsh temper and wilful, 
was more than ever vexed, and insisted that it was 
not well done, when among Barbarians and enemies, 
to insult Macedonians who were far better men than 
those who laughed at them, even though they had 
met with misfortune. And when Alexander de- 
clared that Cleitus was pleading his own cause when 
he gave cowardice the name of misfortune, Cleitus 
sprang to his feet and said: “It was this cowardice 
of mine, however, that saved thy life, god-born as 
thou art, when thou wast already turning thy back 
upon the spear of Spithridates ;1 and it is by the 
blood of Macedonians, and by these wounds, that 
thou art become so great as io disown Philip and 
make thyself son to Ammon.” ? 

LI. Thoroughly incensed, then, Alexander said : 
‘“‘ Base fellow, dost thou think to speak thus of me 
at all times, and to raise faction among Macedomians, 
with impunity?” “Nay,” said Cleitus, “not even 
now do we enjoy impunity, since such are the rewards 
we get for our toils , and we pronounce those happy 
who are already dead, and did not live to see us 
Macedonians thrashed with Median rods, or begging 
Persians in order to get audience with our king.” 
So spake Cleitus in all boldness, and those about 
Alexander sprang up to confront him and reviled 
him, while the elder men tried to quell the tumult. 
Then Alexander, turning to Xenodochus of Cardia 


1 Cf. chapter xvi. 5. 2 Cf. chapters xxvit f. 
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1 Verse 683 (Kirchhoff). 
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and Artemius of Colophon, said: ‘“ Do not the Greeks 
appear to you to walk about among Macedonians like 
demi-gods among wild beasts ’” Cleitus, however, 
would not yield, but called on Alexander to speak out 
freely what he wished to say, or else not to invite to 
supper men who were free and spoke their minds, 
but to live with Barbarians and slaves, who would 
do obeisance to his white tunic and Persian girdle 
Then Alexander, no longer able to restrain his anger, 
threw one of the apples that lay on the table at 
Cleitus and hit him, and began looking about for his 
sword. But one of lis body-guards, Aristophanes, 
conveyed it away before he could Jay hands on it, and 
the rest surrounded him and begged him to desist, 
whereupon he sprang to his feet and called out in 
Macedonian speech a summons to his corps of guards 
(and this was a sign of great disturbance), and 
ordered the trumpeter to sound, and smote him with 
his fist because he hesitated and was unwilling to 
do so. This man, then, was afterwards held in high 
esteem on the ground that it was due to him more 
than to any one else that the camp was not thrown 
into commotion. But Cleitus would not give in, and 
with much ado his friends pushed him out of the 
banquet-hall. 

He tried to come in again, however, by another 
door, very boldly and contemptuously reciting these 
iambics from the “ Andromache” of Euripides!: 


« Alas! in Hellas what an evil government!” 


And so, at last, Alexander seized a spear from one 
of his guards, met Cleitus as he was drawing aside 
the curtain before the door, and ran him through. 
No sooner had Cleitus fallen with a roar and a groan 
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than the king’s anger departed from him. And 
when he was come to himself and beheld his friends 
standing speechless, he drew the spear from the 
dead body and would have dashed it into his own 
throat, had not his body-guards prevented this by 
seizing his hands and carrying him by force to his 
chamber. 

LII Here he spent the night and the following 
day in bitter lamentations, and at Jast lay speechless, 
worn out with his cries and wailing, heaving deep 
groans. Then his friends, alarmed at his silence, 
forced their way in. To what the others said he 
would pay no attention, but when Aristander the 
seer reminded him of the vision he had seen con- 
cerning Cleitus, and of the omen,! assuring him that 
all this had long ago been decreed by fate, he seemed 
to be less obdurate. Therefore they brought in 
to him Calhsthenes the philosopher, who was a 
relative of Aristotle, and Anaxarchus of Abdera. 
Of these, Callisthenes tried by considerate and 
gentle methods to alleviate the king’s suffering, 
employing insinuation and circumlocution so as to 
avoid giving pain; but Anaxarchus, who had always 
taken a path of his own in philosophy, and had 
acquired a reputation for despising and slighting his 
associates, shouted out as soon as he came in: 
‘¢ Here is Alexander, to whom the whole world is 
now looking ; but he lies on the floor weeping like a 
slave, in fear of the law and the censure of men, 
unto whom he himself should be a Jaw and a 
measure of justice, since he has conquered the right 
to rule and mastery, instead of submitting like a 
slave to the mastery of a vain opinion. Knowest 


1 Cf. chapter |. 2 f. 
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? Olynthus, which had been destroyed by Philip in 347 3.c. 
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thou not,” said he, “that Zeus has Justice and Law 
seated beside him, in order that everything that is 
done by the master of the world may be lawful and 
just?” By using some such arguments as these 
Anaxarchus succeeded in lightening the suffering of 
the king, it is true, but rendered his disposition in 
many ways more vainglorious and lawless; he also 
made himself wonderfully liked by the king, and 
brought the intercourse of Callisthenes with him, 
which had always been unpleasant because of the 
man’s austerity, into additional disfavour. 

It is said that once at supper the conversation 
turned upon seasons and weather, and that Callis- 
thenes, who held with those who maintain that it is 
more cold and wintry there than in Greece, was 
stoutly opposed by Anaxarchus, whereupon he said: 
«You surely must admit that it is colder here than 
there; for there you used to go about in winter in 
a cloak merely, but here you recline at table with 
three rugs thrown over you.” Of course this also 
added to the irritation of Anaxarchus. 

LIII. Moreover, the other sophists and flatterers 
in the train of Alexander were annoyed to see 
Callisthenes eagerly courted by the young men on 
account of his eloquence, and no less pleasing to the 
older men on account of his mode of life, which was 
well-ordered, dignified, and independent, and con- 
_firmed the reason given for his sojourn abroad, 
namely, that he had gone to Alexander from an 
ardent desire to restore his fellow-citizens to their 
homes and re-people his native city.1 And besides 
being envied on account of his reputation, he also 
at times by his own conduct furnished material for 
his detractors, rejecting invitations for the most 
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+ An iambic trimeter from an unknown play of Euripides 
(Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag.? p.652), 
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part, and when he did go into company, by his 
gravity and silence making it appear that he dis- 
approved or disliked what was going on, so that 
even Alexander said in allusion to him :— 


“T hate a wise inan even to himself unwise ” ! 


It 1s said, moreover, that once when a large com- 
pany had been invited to the king’s supper, Callis- 
thenes was bidden, when the cup came to him, to 
speak in praise of the Macedonians, and was so 
successful on the theme that the guests rose up to 
applaud him and threw their garlands at him; 
whereupon Alexander said that, m the language of 
Euripides, when a man has for his words 

‘‘ A noble subject, 1t 1s easy to speak well; ” ° 
«But show us the power of your eloquence,” said 
he, “by a denunciation of the Macedonians, that 
they may become even better by learning their 
faults.” And so Callisthenes began his palinode, 
and spoke long and boldly in denunciation of the 
Macedonians, and after showing that faction among 
the Greeks was the cause of the increase of Philip's 
power, added : 


.« But in a time of sedition, the base man too is in 
honour.” ® 


This gave the Macedonians a stern and bitter hatred 
of him, and Alexander declared that Callisthenes 


2 Bacchae, 260 (Kirchhoff). 
8 A proverb in hexameter verse, sometimes attributed tu 
Callimachus. Cf the Nicias, xi. 3; Morals, p. 479a. 
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1 Achilles to Hector, Tad, xxi. 107. 
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had given a proof, not of his eloquence, but of his 
ill-will towards the Macedonians. 

LIV. This, then, according to Hermippus, is the 
story which Stroebus, the slave who read aloud for 
Callisthenes, told to Aristotle, and he says that 
when Callisthenes was aware of the alienation of the 
king, twice or thrice, as he was going away from 
him, he recited the verse : 


“ Dead is also Patroclus, a man far braver than thou 
art.” 1 


What Aristotle said, then, would seem to have been 
no idle verdict, namely, that Callisthenes showed 
great ability as a speaker, but lacked common sense. 
But in the matter of the obeisance, at least, by re- 
fusing sturdily and like a philosopher to perform the 
act, and by standing forth alone and rehearsing in 
public the reasons for the indignation which all the 
oldest and best of the Macedonians cherished in 
secret, he delivered the Greeks from a great dis- 
grace, and Alexander from a greater, by leading him 
not to insist upon the obeisance ; but he destroyed 
himself, because he was thought to use force rather 
than persuasion with the king. 

Chares of Mitylene says that once at a banquet 
Alexander, after drinking, handed the cup to one of 
his friends, and he, on receiving it, rose up so as to 
face the household shrine, and when he had drunk, 
first made obeisance to Alexander, then kissed him, 
and then resumed his place upon the couch. As all 
the guests were doing this in turn, Callisthenes 
took the cup, the king not paying attention, but 
conversing with Hephaestion, and after he had 
drunk went towards the king to kiss him; but 
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1 Of. Arrian, Anab. iv. 12. 
* The conspiracy of the pages (Arrian, Anab iv. 19). 
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Demetrius, surnamed Pheido, cried: O King, de 
not accept his kiss, for he alone has not done thee 
obeisance.”’ So Alexander declined the kiss, at 
which Callisthenes exclaimed in a loud voice. “ Well, 
then, I'll go away the poorer by a kiss.’”! 

LV. The king having been thus alienated, in the 
first place, Hephaestion found credence for his story 
that Callisthenes had promised him to make obeisance 
to the king and then had been false to his agree- 
ment. Again, men hke Lysimachus and Hagnon 
persisted in saying that the sophist went about with 
lofty thoughts as if bent on abolishing a tyranny, 
and that the young men flocked to him and fol- 
lowed him about as if he were the only freeman 
among so many tens of thousands. For this reason 
also, when the conspiracy of Hermolaus and his 
associates ? against Alexander was discovered, it was 
thought that the accusations of his detractors had an 
air of probability. They said, namely, that when 
Hermolaus put the question to him how he might 
become a most illustrious man, Callisthenes said : 
“ By killing the most illustrious;”’ and that in in- 
citing Hermolaus to the deed he bade him have no 
fear of the golden couch, but remember that he 
was approaching a man who was subject to sickness 
and wounds. And yet not one of the accomplices 
of Hermolaus, even in the last extremity, denounced 
Callisthenes. Nay, even Alexander himself, in the 
letters which he wrote at once to Craterus, Attalus, 
and Alcetas, says that the youths confessed under 
torture that they had made this attempt of them- 
selves, and that no one else was privy to it. But in 
a letter written later to Antipater, wherein he ac- 
cuses Callisthenes also of the crime, he says: “The 
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1 Cf. Arrian, Anab. iv. 14, 3f., where other accounts still 
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youths were stoned to death by the Macedonians, 
but the suphist I will punish, together with those 
who sent him to me and those who harbour in their 
cities men who conspire agamst my life;’’ and in 
these words, at least, he directly reveals a hostility 
to Aristotle, in whose house Callisthenes, on account 
of his relationship, had been reared, being a son of 
Hero, who was a niece of Aristotle. As to the 
death of Callisthenes, some say that he was hanged 
by Alexander’s orders, others that he was bound 
hand and foot and died of sickness, and Chares says 
that after his arrest he was kept in fetters seven 
months, that he might be tried before a full council 
when Aristotle was present, but thal about the time 
when Alexander was wounded in India, he died 
from obesity and the disease of lice! 

LVI. This, however, belongs to a later time.” 
Meanwhile Demaratus the Corinthian, who was now 
well on in years, was eagerly desirous of going up 
to Alexander; and when he had seen him, he said 
that those Greeks were deprived of a great pleasure 
who had died before seeing Alexander seated on the 
throne of Dareius.2 However, he did not long enjoy 
the king’s good will towards him, but died from 
debility. His obsequies were magnificent, and the 
army raised in his memory a mound of great circum- 
ference and eighty cubits in height. His ashes 
were carried down to the sea-board on a four-horse 
chariot splendidly adorned. 

LVII. Alexander was now about to cross the 
mountains into India,! and since he saw that his 
army was by this time cumbered with much booty 


2 The spring of 327 B.c. 3 Cf, chapter axxvil. 4. 


f 
4 In the late spring of 327 .c. 
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and hard to move, at break of day, after the 
baggage-waggons had been loaded, he burned first 
those which belonged to himself and his compamons, 
and then gave orders to set fire to those of the 
Macedonians. And the planning of the thing 
turned out to be a larger and more formidable matter 
than its execution. For it gave annoyance to a few 
only of the soldiers, while the most of them, with 
rapturous shouts and war-cries, shared their neces- 
saries with those who were in need of them, and 
what was superfluous they burned and destroyed 
with their own hands, thus filling Alexander with 
zeal and eagerness. Besides, he was already greatly 
feared, and inexorable in the chastisement of a 
transgressor. For instance, when a certam Menander, 
one of his companions, who had been put in com- 
mand of a garrison, refused to remain there, he put 
him to death; and Orsodates, a Barbarian who had 
revolted from him, he shot down with his own 
hand. 

When a sheep yeaned a lamb which had upon its 
head what looked like a tiara in form and colour, 
with testicles on either side of it, Alexander was 
filled with loathing at the portent, and had himself 
purified by the Babylonians, whom he was accus- 
to take along with him for such purposes; and in 
conversation with his friends he said that he was 
not disturbed for his own sake, but for theirs, fear- 
ing lest after his death Heaven might devolve his 
power upon an ignoble and impotent man. How- 
ever, a better portent occurred and put an end to 
his dejection. The Macedonian, namely, who was 
set over those in charge of the royal equipage, 
Proxenus by name, as he was digging a place for the 
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king's tent along the mver Oxus, uncuvered a spring 
of liquid which was oily and fatty; but when the 
top of it was drawn off, there flowed at once a pure 
and clear oil, which appeared to differ from olive oil 
neither in odour nor in flavour, and in smoothness 
and lustre was altogether the same, and that too 
though the country produced no olive trees. It is 
said, indeed, that the Oxus itself also has a very 
soft water, which gives sleekness to the skin of 
those who bathe in it. However, that Alexander 
was marvellously pleased is clear from what he writes 
to Antipater, where he speaks of this as one of the 
greatest omens vouchsafed to him from Heaven. 
The seers, however, held that the omen fore- 
shadowed an expedition which would be glorious, 
but difficult and toilsome; for oil, they said, was 
given to men by Heaven as an aid to toil. 

LVIII. And so it proved; for he encountered 
many perils in the battles which he fought, and 
received very severe wounds; but the greatest 
losses which his army suffered were caused by lack 
of necessary provisions and severity of weather. 
Still, he was eager to overcome fortune by bold- 
ness and force by valour, and thought nothing 
invincible for the courageous, and nothing secure 
for the cowardly. It is said that when he was be- 
sieging the citadel of Sisimithres, which was steep 
and inaccessible, so that his soldiers were dis- 
heartened, he asked Oxyartes what sort of a man 
Sisimithres himself was in point of spirit. And 
when Oxyartes replied that he was most cowardly of 
men, “ Thy words mean,” said Alexander, “that we 
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can take the citadel, since he who commands it is a 
weak thing.” And indeed he did take the citadel 
by frightening Sisimithres. Again, after attacking 
another citadel equally precipitous, he was urging 
on the younger Macedonians, and addressing one 
who bore the name of Alexander, said: * It behooves 
thee, at least, to be a brave man, even for thy 
name’s sake.”” And when the young man, fighting 
gloriously, fell, the king was pained beyond 
measure. And at another time, when his Mace- 
donians hesitated to advance upon the citadel called 
Nysa because there was a deep river in front of it, 
Alexander, halting on the bank, cried: ‘Most 
miserable man that I am, why, pray, have I not 
learned to swim?” and at once, carrying his shield, 
he would have tried to cross. And when, after he 
had put a stop to the fighting, ambassadors came 
from the beleaguered cities to beg for terms, they 
were amazed, to begin with, to see him in full 
armour and without an attendant; and_ besides, 
when a cushion was brought him for his use, he 
ordered the eldest of the ambassadors, Acuphis by 
name, to take it for his seat. Acuphis, accordingly, 
astonished at his magnanimity and courtesy, asked 
what he wished them to do in order to be his 
friends. “Thy countrymen,” said Alexander, “must 
make thee their ruler, and send me a hundred of 
their best men.” At this Acuphis laughed, and said: 
‘Nay, O King, I shall rule better if I send to thee 
the worst men rather than the best. ”’! 

LIX. Taxiles, we are told, had a realm in India as 
large as Egypt, with good pasturage, too, and in the 
highest degree productive of beautiful fruits. He 


1 Cf. Arnan, Anad. v. 8, I-3. 
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was also a wise man m his way, and after he had 
greeted Alexander, said: “Why must we war and 
fight with one another, Alexander, if thou art not 
come to rob us of water or of necessary sustenance, 
the only things for which men of sense are obliged 
to fight obstinately ? As for other wealth and pos- 
sessions, so-called, if I am thy superior therein, I am 
ready to confer favours; but if thine inferior, I will 
not object to thanking you for favours conferred.” 
At this Alexander was delighted, and clasping the 
king’s hand, said: “Canst thou think, pray, that 
after such words of ]hindness our interview is to end 
without a battle? Nay, thou shalt not get the 
better of me; for I will contend against thee and 
fight to the last with my favours, that thou mayest 
not surpass me in generosity.” So, after receiving 
many gifts and giving many more, at last he lavished 
upon him a thousand talents in coined money. This 
conduct greatly vexed Alexander’s friends, but it made 
many of the Barbarians look upon him more kindly. 

The best fighters among the Indians, however, 
were mercenaries, and they used to go about to the 
different cities and defend them sturdily, and wrought 
much harm to Alexander’s cause. Therefore, after 
he had made a truce with them in a certain city and 
allowed them to depart, he fell upon them as they 
marched and slew them all. And this act adheres 
like a stain to his military career; in all other in- 
stances he waged war according to usage and like a 
king. The philosophers, too, no less than the mer- 
cenaries, gave him trouble, by abusing those of the 
native princes who attached themselves to his cause, 
and by inciting the free peoples to revolt. He there- 
fore took many of these also and hanged them 
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LX. Of his campaign against Porus' he himself 
has given an account in his letters. He says, 
namely, that the river Hydaspes flowed between 
the two camps, and that Porus stationed his ele- 
phants on the opposite bank and kept continual 
watch of the crossing. He himself, accordingly, day 
by day caused a great din and tumult to be made in 
his camp, and thereby accustomed the Barbarians not 
to be alarmed. Then, on a dark and stormy night, 
he took a part of his infantry and the best of his 
horsemen, and after proceeding along the river to a 
distance from where the enemy lay, crossed over 
to a small island. Here rain fell in torrents, and 
many tornadoes and thunder-bolts dashed down 
upon his men; but nevertheless, although he saw 
that many of them were being burned to death by 
the thunder-bolts, he set out from the islet and made 
for the opposite banks. But the Hydaspes, made 
violent by the storm and dashing high against its 
bank, made a great breach in it, and a large part of 
the stream was setting in that direction; and the 
shore between the two currents gave his men no 
sure footing, since it was broken and slippery. And 
here it was that he is said to have cried: “O 
Athenians, can ye possibly believe what perils I am 
undergoing to win glory in your eyes?’’ This, how- 
ever, is the story of Onesicritus; Alexander himself 
says that they left their rafts and crossed the 
breach with their armour on, wading breast-high in 
water, and that after he had crossed he led his 
horsemen twenty furlongs in advance of his infantry, 
calculating that, in case the enemy attacked with 


2 See Arrian, Anad. v. 9-19. It was in the spring of 
326 B.C, 
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their cavalry, he would be far superior to them, and 
in case they moved up their men-at-arms, his infantry 
would join him in good season And one of these 
suppositions came to pass. For afler routing a 
thousand of the enemy’s horsemen and sixty of their 
chariots which engaged him, he captured all the 
chariots, and slew fou. hundred of the horsemen 
And now Porus, thus led to believe that Alexander 
himself had crossed the river, advanced upon him 
with all his forces, except the part he left behind 
to impede the crossing of the remaining Mace- 
donians. But Alexander, fearing the elephants and 
the great numbers of the enemy, himself assaulted 
their left wimg, and ordered Coenus to attack their 
right. Both wings having been routed, the van- 
quished troops retired in every case upon the 
elephants in the centre, and were there crowded 
together with them, and from this point on the 
battle was waged at close quarters, and it was not 
until the eighth hour that the enemy gave up. 
Such then, is the account of the battle which the 
victor himself has given in his letters. 

Most historians agree that Porus was four cubits 
and a span? high, and that the size and majesty of 
his body made his elephant seem as fitting a mount 
for him as a horse for a horseman. And yet his 
elephant was of the largest size; and 1t showed re- 
markable intelligence and solicitude for the king, 
bravely defending him and beating back his assailants 
while he was still in full vigour, and when it perceived 
that its master was worn out with a multitude of 
missiles and wounds, fearing lest he should fall off, 
it knelt softly on the ground, and with its proboscis 


l Six feet and three inches 
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1 Cf. Arvian, Anabd. v. 19, 44. 
* Alexander carried his conquests from the Indus to the 
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gently took each spear and drew it out of his body 
Porus was taken prisoner, and when Alexander asked 
him how he would be treated, said: ‘‘ Like a king”’; 
and to another question from Alexander whether he 
had anything else to say, replied: “ All things are 
included in my ‘like a king.’”’ Accordingly, Alex- 
ander not only permitted him to govern his former 
kingdom, giving him the title of satrap, but also 
added to it the territory of the independent peoples 
whom he subdued, in which there are said to have 
been fifteen nations, five thousand cities of con- 
siderable size, and a great multitude of villages. 
He subdued other territory also thrice as large as 
this and appointed Philip, one of his companions, 
satrap over it. 

LXI. After the battle with Porus, too, Bucephalas 
died,—not at once, but some time afterwards,—as 
most writers say, from wounds for which he was 
under treatment, but according to Onesicritus, from 
old'age, having become quite worn out;! for he was 
thirty years old when he died. His death grieved 
Alexander mightily, who felt that he had lost nothing 
less than a comrade and friend; he also built a city 
in his memory on the banks of the Hydaspes and 
called it Bucephalia. It is said, too, that when he 
lost a dog also, named Peritas, which had been 
reared by him and was loved by him, he founded a 
city and gave it the dog’s name. Sotion says he 
heard this from Potamon the Lesbian. 

LXII. As for the Macedonians, however, their 
struggle with Porus blunted their courage and stayed 
their further advance into India.2_ For having had 


Hyphasis (Arian, Ana. v 25), subduing the Punjab. It 
was now September, 326 B.c 
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all they could do to repulse an enemy who mustered 
only twenty thousand infantry and two thousand 
horse, they violently opposed Alexander when he 
insisted on crossing the river Ganges also, the width 
of which, as they learned, was thirty-two furlongs, 
its depth a hundred fathoms, while its banks on the 
further side were covered with multitudes of men- 
at-arms and horsemen and elephants For they 
were told that the kings of the Gandcrites and 
Praesii were awaiting them with eighty thousand 
horsemen, two hundred thousand footmen, eight 
thousand chariots, and six thousand fighting ele- 
phants. And there was no boasting 1n these reports. 
For Androcottus, who reigned there not long after- 
wards, made a present to Seleucus of five hundred 
elephants, and with an army of six hundred thousand 
men overran and subdued all India 

At first, then, Alexander shut himself up in his 
tent from displeasure and wrath and lay there, feel- 
ing no gratitude for what he had already achieved 
unless he should cross the Ganges, nay, counting a 
retreat a confession of defeat. But his friends gave 
him fitting consolation, and his soldiers crowded 
about his door and besought him with loud cries and 
wailing, until at last he relented and began to break 
camp, resorting to many deceitful and fallacious 
devices for the enhancement of his fame. For in- 
stance, he had armour prepared that was larger than 
usual, and mangers for horses that were higher, and 
bits that were heavier than those im common use, 
and left them scattered up and down. Moreover, 
he erected altars for the gods, which down to the 
present time are revered by the kings of the Praesii 
when they cross the river, and on them they offer 
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1 Hydaspes, Acesines, and Indus (Arrian, Anab. vi. 1). 
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sacrifices in the Hellemc manner. Andrucottus, 
when he was a stripling. saw Alexander himself, and 
we are told that he often said in later times that 
Alexander narrowly missed making himself master 
of the country, since its king was hated and despised 
on account of his baseness and low birth. 

LXIIJ. From thence, being eager to behold the 
ocean, and having built many passage-boats equipped 
with oars, and many rafts, he was conveyed down the 
rivers! in a Jeisurely course And yet his voyage 
was not made without effort nor even without war, 
but he would land and assault the cities on his route 
and subdue everything. However, in attacking the 
people called Malli, who are said to have been the 
most warlike of the Indians, he came within a little 
of being cut down. For after dispersing the in- 
habitants from the walls with missiles, he was the 
first to mount upon the wall by a scaling ladder, and 
since the ladder was broken to pieces and he was 
exposed to the missiles of the Barbarians who stood 
along the wall below, almost alone as he was, he 
crouched and threw humself into the midst of the 
enemy, and by good fortune alighted on his feet. 
Then, as he brandished his arms, the Barbarians 
thought that a shape of gleaming fire played in 
front of his person. Theretore at first they scattered 
and fled; but when they saw that he was accom- 
panied by only two of his guards, they ran upon him, 
and some tried to wound him by thrusting their 
swords and spears through his armour as he de- 
fended himself, while one, standing a little further 
off, shot an arrow at him with such accuracy and 
force that it cut its way through his breastplate and 
fastened itself in his ribs at the breast. Such was 
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' Leonnatus, according to Arrian, vi. 10, 2, 
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the force of the blow that Alexander recoiled and 
sank to his knees, whereupon his assailant ran at him 
with drawn scimitar, while Peucestas and Limnaeus ! 
defended him. Both of them were wounded, and 
Limnaeus was killed; but Peucestas held out, and at 
last Alexander killed the Barbaman. But he himself 
received many wounds, and at Jast was smitten on 
the neck with a cudgel, and leaned against the wall, 
his eyes still fixed upon his foes. At this instant his 
Macedonians flocked about him, caught him up, 
already unconscious of what was going on about him, 
and carried him to his tent. And straightway a 
report that he was dead prevailed in the camp; but 
when with much difficulty and pains they had sawn 
off the shaft of the arrow, which was of wood, and 
had thus succeeded at last in removing the king’s 
breastplate, they came to the excision of the arrow- 
head, which was buried 1n one of the ribs. We are 
told, moreover, that it was three fingers broad and 
four long. Its removal, therefore, threw the king 
into swoons and brought him to death’s door, but 
nevertheless he recovered. And after he was out 
of danger, though he was still weak and kept him- 
self for a long time under regimen and treatment, 
perceiving from their tumult at his door that his 
Macedonians were yearning to see him, he took his 
cloak and went out to them. And after sacrificing to 
the gods he went on board ship again and dropped 
down the river, subduing much territory and great 
cities as he went. 

LXIV. He captured ten of the Gymnosophists 
who had done most to get Sabbas to revolt, and had 
made the most trouble for the Macedonians. These 
philosophers were reputed to be clever and concise 
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in answermg questions, and Alexander therefore put 
difficult questions to them, declaring that he would 
put to death him who first made an incorrect answer, 
and then the rest, in an order determined in hke 
rnanner; and he commanded one of them, the oldest, 
to be judge in the contest The first one, accord- 
ingly, being asked which, in his opinion, were more 
numerous, the living or the dead, said that the living 
were, since the dead no longer existed. The second, 
being asked whether the earth or the sea produced 
larger animals, said the earth did, since the sea was 
but a part of the earth. The third, being asked what 
animal was most cunning, said: “That which up to 
this time man has not discovered’ The fourth, when 
asked why he had induced Sabbas to revolt, replied : 
“ Because I wished him either to live nobly or to die 
nobly.” The fifth, being asked which, in his opinion, 
was older, day or night, replied : “ Day, by one day ”’; 
and. he added, upon the king expressing amazement, 
that hard questions must have hard answers. Pass- 
ing on, then, to the sixth, Alexander asked how a 
man could be most loved ; “ If,” said the philosopher, 
“he is most powerful, and yet does not inspire fear.” 
Of the three remaining, he who was asked how one 
might become a god instead of man, replied: “ By 
doing something which a man cannot do”; the one 
who was asked which was the stronger, life or death, 
answered: “Life, since it supports so many ills.” 
And the last, asked how long it were well for a man 
to live, answered : ‘‘ Until he does not regard death 
as better than life.” So,.then, turning to the judge, 
Alexander bade him give his opinion. The judge 
declared that they had answered one worse than 
another. “Well, then,” said Alexander, “thou shalt 
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die first for giving such a verdict.” “That cannot 
be, O King,” said the judge, “unless thou falsely 
saidst that thou wouldst put to death first him who 
answered worst.” 

LXV. These philosophers, then, he dismissed with 
gifts; but to those who were in the highest repute 
and. lived quietly by themselves he sent Onesicritus, 
asking them to pay him a visit Now, Onesicritus 
was a philosopher of the school of Diogenes the 
Cynic. And he tells us that Calanus very harshly 
and insolently bade him strip off his tunic and listen 
naked to what he had to say, otherwise he would 
not converse with him, not even if he came from 
Zeus; but he says that Dandamis was gentler, and 
that after hearing fully about Socrates, Pythagoras, 
and Diogenes, he remarked that the men appeared 
to him to have been of good natural parts but to 
have passed their lives in too much awe of the laws. 
Others, however, say that the only words uttered by 
Dandamis were these: “Why did Alexander make 
such a long journey hither’” Calanus, nevertheless, 
was persuaded by Taxiles to pay a visit to Alexander. 
His real name was Sphines, but because he greeted 
those whom he met with “Cale,” the Indian word of 
salutation, the Greeks called him Calanus. It was 
Calanus, as we are told, who laid before Alexander 
the famous illustration of government. It was this. 
He threw down upon the ground a dry and shrivelled 
hide, and set his foot upon the outer edge of it; the 
hide was pressed down in one place, but rose up in 
others. He went all round the hide and showed 
that this was the result wherever he pressed the 
edge down, and then at last he stood in the middle 
of it, and lo! it was all held down firm and still. 
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The simulitude was designed to show that Alexander 
ought to put most constramt upon the middle of his 
empire and not wander far away from it. 

LXVI. His descent of the rivers to the sea con- 
sumed seven months’ time. And after emerging 
with his fleet into the ocean,! he sailed out to an 
island to which he himself gave the name of Scillus- 
tis, others that of Psiltucis? Here he landed and 
sacrificed to the gods, and studied the nature of the 
sea and of all the sea-coast that was accessible. 
Then, after praying that no man after him might 
pass beyond the bounds of his expedition, he turned 
to go back. His fleet he ordered to go round by sea, 
keeping India on the nght ; Nearchus was appointed 
admiral of the fleet, Onesicritus its chief-pilot. But 
he himself proceeded by land through the country 
of the Oreites, where he was reduced to the direst 
straits and lost a multitude of men, so that not even 
the fourth part of his fighting force was brought 
back from India And yet his infantry had once 
numbered a hundred and twenty thousand, and his 
cavalry fifteen thousand. But grievous diseases, 
wretched food, parching heats, and, worst of all, 
famine destroyed them, since they traversed an un- 
tilled country of men who dragged out a miserable 
existence, who possessed but few sheep and those of 
a miserable sort, since the sea-fish which they ate 
made thew flesh unsavoury and rank. It was 
with difficulty, then, that Alexander passed through 
this country in sixty days; but as soon as he 
reached Gedrosia he had all things m abundance, 
for the nearest satraps and princes had provided 
them, 
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4 is avedauBave THY oTpatiay Travynyupilov. é- 
yetas O€ weOvovtTa avtov Oewpely ayavas yopov, 
tov d€ épdpevov Baywar yopevorvta vixjoar Kai 
xexoo pnpevov 61a Tod Oedtpov mapedOovTa Kabi- 
gat Tap avrov: iddyras 5€ Tots Maxeddvas 
xpotely kat Body didjoat Kedevovtas, dype ob 
TeptBarev Katepidnoer. 





1 According to Arman (Anab. v1. 28, 1 f.), this bacchana- 
han procession through Carmania rests on no credible 
authority 
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LXVII. Accordingly, after refreshing his forces 
here, he set out and marched for seven days through 
Carmania in a revelling rout. He hiinself was con- 
veyed slowly along by eight horses, while he feasted 
day and night continuously with his companions on 
a dais built upon a lofty and conspicuous scaffolding 
of oblong shape; and waggons without number fol- 
lowed, some with purple and embroidered canopies, 
others protected from the sun by boughs of trees 
which were kept fresh and green, conveying the 
rest of his friends and commanders, who were all 
garlanded and drinking. Not a shield was to be 
seen, not a helmet, not a spear, but along the whole 
march with cups and drinking-horns and flagons the 
soldiers kept dippmg wine from huge casks and 
mixing-bowls and pledging one another, some as 
they marched along, others lying down; while pipes 
and flutes, stringed instruments and song, and revel- 
ling cries of women, filled every place with abundant 
music. Then, upon this disordered and straggling 
procession there followed also the sports of bacchan- 
alian license, as though Bacchus himself were present 
and conducting the revel.1 Moreover, when he 
came to the royal palace of Gedrosia, he once more 
gave his army time for rest and held high festival. 
We are told, too, that he was once viewing some 
contests in singing and dancing, being well heated 
with wine, and that his favourite, Bagoas, won the 
prize for song and dance, and then, all in his festal 
array, passed through the theatre and took his seat 
by Alexander's side; at sight of which the Mace- 
donians clapped their hands and loudly bade the 
king kiss the victor, until at last he threw his arms 
about him and kissed hmm tenderly. 
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LX VIL. ‘Evraida TOY Tépt Néapxov ava, Bav- 
ToD T pos ayrov nodes Kal ScaKxoveas Ta, Tépl 
Tov moor, Opynoev auros Theva as KATA TOV 
Eidparny TTOAM pEyaArw, Elta Tepl THY "A paBiav 
eat THY AuBiny mapaxoptcbels dua oTNNOY “Hpa- 
Krelov euBarely eis THY évTds OdAaccayv. Kal 
wAOta TavrodaTa wept Odrraxoy émrhyvute, Kat 
TUVIYOVTO vadras Kab xuBepyhrat mavrax oder. 
n 66 avo oTpareta Karen) ryevomevn Kal TO TEpt 
Mandvovs Tpadpa Kal uy Popa TON) Nex Geioa 
TAS duvdpuews aTLa Tle 7 TRS coTnpias avToU Td TE 
bmnKoa TT pos amoordcets émnpe Kal Tots oTpary- 
yois xa y carparrats adiciay* TONAHY Kal mWeEove- 
Etay Kat DPpuw éveroinae® Kal ores | Sted pape 
Taos GTAVTOV KAL vewTe epic 0s. Orov Kal 
T pos ‘Avtimatpoy ‘Odvprreas Kal Krcomdrpa 
cractacacat SuetkovTo THy apyny, ‘Onupamias 
pev "Hrrecpov, Knycordtpa 66 Maxedoviay mapa- 
AaBodvoa. Kal TodvTO axovoas ‘AnréEavspos Bér- 
TLov Eby) BeBovreba Pat THY pNnTépa: Maxeddvas 
yap ott dv dropeivas PBacidevopevouvs dd 
yuvarcos. 

Ava trabta Néapyoy pev avis emt Oddaccay 
emeprpen, euT AO AL TOMMOY aracav éyvarars 
THY Taparian, avTos O€ xaraBatvev éxonate TOUS 
Tovnpovs TaY oTparnyav. TeV be “A Bovajrov 
maidey Eva ev ‘Ofvdprny avros daméxrewve 
caption duedaoas, ‘ABoumjrov dé pandev TOV 
avaryKaiay TapacKkEevacarros, adr 4 Tpiaxinea 
TANAVTA VOULTLATOS a’T@ mpocayayovrTos, éxé- 


1 aSixtay Bekker reads dundlay (indiference) with a Munich 
MS. (M.) 
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LAVILJ. Here Nearchus came up to meet him, and 
\lexander was so delighted to hear of his voyage 
that he eagerly desired to sail down the Euphrates 
himself with a large fleet,1 and then, after circum- 
navigating Arabia and Africa, to enter the Medhter- 
ranean by way of the pillars of Heracles. And vessels 
of every sort were built for him at Thapsacus, and 
sailors and pilots ‘were assembled from all parts. 
But the increasing difficulties of ns march back, his 
wound among the Malli, and the losses in his army, 
which were reported to be heavy, led men to doubt his 
safe return, inclined subject peoples to revolt,and bred 
great injustice, rapacity, and insolence mm the generals 
and satraps whom he had appointed. Ina word, rest- 
lessness and a desire for change spread everywhere 
For even against Antipater, Olympias and Cleopatra 
had raised a faction, and had divided his realm 
between them, Olympias taking Epirus, and Cleopatra 
Macedonia. When he heard of this, Alexander said 
that his mother had made the better choice; for the 
Macedonians would not submit to be reigned over 
by a woman. 

For these reasons he sent Nearchus back to the 
sea,? determined to fill all the regions along the sea 
with wars, while he himself, marching down from 
Upper Asia, chastised those of his commanders who 
had done wrong. One of the sons of Abuletes, Oxy- 
artes, he slew with his own hand, running him through 
with a spear; and when Abuletes failed to furnish 
him with the necessary provisions, but brought him 
instead three thousand talents in coin, Alexander 


11% was after his return to Persepolis that this desire 
sewed him (Arrian, Anab. vii. 1, 1). 
2 Rarly in 324 Bc. 
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Aevoe TOLS Lirrols TO apyvptoy TapaPRarely. ws 
S ovx éyetovta, dijcas, “Tt ov dperos nyiv Tis 
ahs wapackevys;” cabeip—e tov ’ABovrAnrny. 

LXIX. ’Ev 8 Tlépcais rpdrov pév arédaxe 6 
vopiopa Tals yuvaikiv, domep ci@Vercay ot Bact- 
rels, dodkes els Tépoas adixowro, dibovas ypv- 
goby éxdotTyn. Kat d1a TodTO daciw éviovs pH 
ToANdKIS, Oyo 66 wndé dak ets Llépoas mrapa- 
yevérOar, Sia puxporoyiay amokevocavta tijs 
matpioos éauvTov. éreta tov Kipov tddov ev- 
pov Stopwpuypuévoy améxtewe Tov abixnoarta, 
xairot LledXXatos Hv ob TAY danuoTtaTwy Oo mANnU- 
pernoas, dvoua Tlodduayos. Hv Sé émiypadiy 
avayvous éxérevoey “EANguiKols wtmoyapdéas 
ypaupacw. elye Sé obtas: ‘°O avOpwre, daTis 
el kat d0ev Hess, Ott wey yap Hkews, olda, éyw 
Kdpos ety o Wépoais xtnodpevos thy dpyny. 
py ody THs GAtyns por TavTHS yAs POovricns § 
TOVMOY TOua Tepixadvire. TadtTa pev odV 
éumady chodpa tov “AdéEavdpov érroincey, év vo 
NaPovta Thy adnroryntra Kal pwetaBodHy. 

‘O de Kadavis évradéa ypovov ob rroddy bd 
Koinias évoxAnOels HrncatTo Tupday avT@ yevé- 
cAat. Kai Koptadeis inmm mpos adryy, émevkd- 
pevos Kal Katacrreicas éavtTod Kal Tdv Tpuyav 
amaptapevos, avaBaivwy édeEvoito Tol’s TapévTas 
Tav Maxedovwr, cal trapexdde Thy nuépay éxet- 
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ordered the money to be thrown to his horses. And 
when they would not touch it, “Of what use to us, 
then,” he cried, “is the provision you have made?” 
and threw Abuletes into prison. 

LXIX. In Persia, to begin with, he distributed the 
money among the women, just as their kings were 
accustomed, as often as they came into Persia, to 
give each one of them a gold piece. And for this 
reason, 1t 1s said, some of their kings did not come 
often into Persia, and Ochus not even once, being so 
penurious as to expatnate himself. In the second 
place, having discovered that the tomb of Cyrus had 
been rifled, he put to death the perpetrator of the 
deed, although the culprit was a prominent Mace- 
donian native of Pella, by name Polymachus. After 
reading the inscription upon this tomb, he ordered it 
to be repeated below in Greek letters. It ran thus: 
«*O man, whosoever thou art and whencesoever thou 
comest, for I know that thou wilt come, I am Cyrus, 
and I won for the Persians their empire. Do not, 
therefore, begrudge me this little earth which covers 
‘my body.” These words, then, deeply affected 
Alexander, who was reminded of the uncertainty and 
mutability of life. 

In Persia, too, Calanus, who had suffered for a 
little while from intestinal disorder, asked that a 
funeral pyre might be prepared for him.? To this 
he came on horseback, and after offering prayers, 
sprinkling himself, and casting some of his hair upon 
the pyre, he ascended it, greeting the Macedomans 
who were present, and exhorting them to make that 


1 Of. Arrian, Anah. vi. 29, 4-8. 
£'The self-sacnfice of Calanus is narrated by Arrian 
(Anab. vii. 3). 
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yyy ndéws yevéoOur Kat peOvobivas peta Tov 
Bactréws, avrov dé éxeivov &pn pet OrALYOY Ypo- 
vov év BaBuravi dWeoOar. tavra & eitev xata- 
KALBels Kal ovycadruirduevos ovK éxwvnOn Tod 
Wupos WAnaidtovTos, GNA’ ev @ KarecniOn oxy) 
part, TovTo StaTnpav éxadMepnoev EavTov TO 
TaTpiw vouw TOV éexel codioTov. ToUTO ToANOLS 
éteciv UaTtepov GdrRos ‘Ivdos ev “APjvais Kaicaps 
cuvav eroince Kal SetxvuTar péxpe viv TO pyn- 
petov “Ivd0d mpocaryopevdpevov. 

LXX. “O dé ’Ar€Eavdpos amo ths mupdas yeve- 
HEevos, Kal oLVAaYyaywY TOADS TOV dirav Kai 
TOY Hryewovev emi SetT@vov, ayava mpovOnke Kat 
otépavov akpatotocias. o pev ovv TAEioToY 
miav Upauayos aype yoov tecodpav tponrOe 
Kat AaBov TO UUKNTYplov, cTéhavov Tadravriaion, 
nwepas Tpeis érétnoe. TaVv 5é dAAwWY, o Ndpns 
dynot, Tertapdkovta Kal els améGavov moves, 
Layupov TH ws0n Kpvous érruyevopévov. 

Tap 6€ éraipwy ydpov év Sovoors erireXrov, Kal 
AapBdver wer abtos yuvaixa tHv Aapelou Ouya- 
Tépa Lrdrespav, Siavéuav 6&8 tas apiotas Tots 
apictois, Kowdv && tdv bn mpoyeyaunkdétor 
Maxedovav yduov a&drov! éotidocas, év ® dacw 
eVaKkiXirAiwy THY wapaxexAnueveyv él TO Set- 
Tvov ovT@y exdoTw xXpvaohy diddyv mpds Tas 
omovoas Soffivat, Td te Gra Oavpactds édap- 
mpivato Kat Ta Xpéa Tois Savelcacw imép Tav 
odeirovTwy adtos Stadvcas, Tod TavTés dvado- 
paTOS éhagcovos puplov TaddvTwv éxaTov Tpid- 


1 #AAov Bekker, afte: Coracs addy with the MSS. 
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day one of pleasure and revelry with the king, whom, 
he declared, he should soon see in Babylon. After 
thus speaking, he lay down and covered his head, 
nor did he move as the fire approached him, but 
continued to lie in the same posture as at first, and 
so sacrificed himself acceptably, as the wise men of 
his country had done from of old. The same thing 
was done many years afterwards by another Indian 
who was in the following of Caesar,! at Athens; 
ne the “Indian’s Tomb” is shown there to this 
ay. 

LXX. But Alexander, afte: returning from the 
funeral pyre and assembling many of his friends and 
officers for supper, pioposed a contest in drinking 
neat wine, the victor to be crowned. Well, then, 
the one who drank the most, Promachus, got as far 
as four pitchers;? he took the prize, a crown of a 
‘ talent’s worth, but lived only three days afterwards. 
And of the rest, according to Chares, forty-one died 
of what they drank, a violent chill having set in 
after their debauch. 

At Susa he brought to pass the marriage of his 
companions, took to wife himself the daughter of 
Dareius, Stateira, assigned the noblest women to his 
noblest men, and gave a general wedding feast for 
those of his Macedonians who had already contracted 
other marriages. At this feast, we are told, nine 
thousand guests reclined at supper, to each of whom 
a golden cup for the libations was given. All the 
other appointments too, were amazingly splendid, 
and the host paid himself the debts which his guests 
owed, the whole outlay amounting to nine thousand 


1 Augustus Caesar. 
2 The “ chous,” or pitcher, held about three quarts. 
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3 
3 KovTa TaddvroLs yevouevon. éqret 56 “Avtiyévns 


IO 


0 d érepopOarpos OS opethav areypawaTo yevdars, 
Kal TAapayayov TLvaL pacKkovTa dedavernevar ™ pos 
THY tparelay, amétice TO apyupLoy, eiTa, ebwpd- 
On Vrevdopevos, dpyeabels 0 Bactrevs annhace 
THS aUAIS avTov Kal wapelAETO THY iryewovia. 
Hy be Names év Tols TWoNEeuLKOLS O “Aproyévys’ 
Kat ett d€ véos OY, Pidimrov qonopKouvros Ilé- 
pov, €LTET OVTOS aur Karam enTeKcod BéXous 
eis TOV ObParpor, ov mrapéoxe Bovropévas €&e- 
rely TO BéXas ovde Uh neato mpl ncaa bat mpoa- 
pax dpevos Kat kaTaxheroat TOUS Tohepious eis 
70 TELXOS. ov HeTpiws ow TOTE Thy areplay 
Ghepev, GARG Ofros Hv éavrdv wre AVIS Kat 
BapvOupias Siaxpnoopevos. Kak TOUTO deloas o 0 
Bactheus aviixe THY Opynyv Kal Ta XpryaTa eye 
éxéhevoev AUTOV. 

LXXI. Tév bé Taioay TAY Tpio pupiov, obs 
Ao KOUPENOUS Kal par avovras anéhumre, Tols Té 
TOLAT LY avopetov gavevtov Kab Tots elder 
evTpeTr@v, érs 68 nal tais perétass eux eperay 
kal Koupornra Gavpacthy émidecEapévan, auros 
yey hobn, Tots Oé Maxedoar Svobupta, TapérTy 
Kal d€09, @S HrTOv autos Tov Bacthews ™ poce- 
fovros. 616 Kal TOUS aobevets Kab TETNPOLEVOUS 
avToU KaTamreuTOvTOS éml OdrXaTTav dB pw éba- 
cay elves Kab TM POmwyNAKLG LOV, avd pwTroLs amo- 
xpnoduevov els arate vow amoriBecBa ov 
aiayuvn Kab Tpoopimrey tails matpiot Kab Tots 











5 RIC A SM AAAS Se RETIRES 





1 Alexander also paid the debts of all his soldiers, 
amounting to 20,000 talents (Arrian, Ava. vii. 5, 1-3), 
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eight hundred and seventy talents.! Now Antigenes, 
the One-eyed, had got himself enrolled as a debtor 
fraudulently and, on producing somebody who affirmed 
that he had made a loan to him at the bank, the 
money was paid over; then his fraud was discovered, 
and the king, in anger, drove him from his court and 
deprived him of his command. Antigenes, however, 
was a splendid soldier, and while he was still a young 
man and Philip was besieging Perinthus, though a 
bolt from a catapult smote him in the eye, he would 
not consent to have the bolt taken out nor give up 
fighting until he had repelled the enemy and shut 
them up within their walls. Accordingly, he could 
not endure with any complacency the disgrace that 
now fell upon him, but was evidently gomg to make 
away with himself from grief and despondency. So 
the king, fearing this, put away his wrath and 
ordered him to keep the money. 

LXXI. The thirty thousand boys whom he had left 
behind him under instruction and training ? were now 
so vigorous in their bodies and so comely in their 
looks, and showed besides such admirable dexterity 
and agility in their exercises, that Alexander himself 
was delighted ; his Macedonians, however, were filled 
with dejection and fear, thinking that their king 
would now pay less regard to them. Therefore when 
he also sent the weak and maimed among them 
down to the sea-board, they said it was insult and 
abuse, after using men up in every kind of service, 
now to put them away in disgrace and cast them back 
upon their native cities and their parents, no longer 


unless this is the donation which Plutarch has here erro- 
neously connected with the great wedding feast. Cf. 
Athenaeus, xii. pp. 538 ff 2 Cf. chapter xlvii 3. 
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yovedoty, ov ToLovToUs TwapadaRovTa. mayTas 
oty écédevov adiévas Kal mavras axpnortovs 
vopiteryv MaxeSovas, éyovta Tous véovs TovToOUS 
Tuppiyicras, avy ols éml@v KATAKTHT ETAL THY 
oixoupévny. mpos TadTa yarhemas o AdéEavdpos 
gxye, xal mora pev éedosddpynoey avTovs pos 
dpyiv, amedkdcas 5 Tas gdudaxas mapédwxe 
Ilépcais nat xatéotyncev ex todtwy Sopuddpous 
Kab paBdopopous, bp’ @v opdvres avToyv Tapa- 
TELTOLEVOV, AUTOVS 5€ ATeLpyouevous Kal TpoTN- 
NaKclouévous, éTamevodvto: Kat SsdovtTes Noyov 
etpitxov avTous Gdiyou Seiv pavévras bro fndo- 
rurias Kal dpyfs. Tédros 88 cuphpovycartes 
éBadilov dvotrror Kal povoylrwves emi THY cKN- 
yyy, peta Bons kat KravOpod mapadiddvtes 
éavtovs Kab ypycacbat KedevovTes @S KaKols Kal 
dyapiotows. 6 © ov mpocieTo, Kaitep 767 
paracodmevos. of & ov aréoTHnoay, GAN Huépas 
dvo0 Kai vi«tas oTw mporecTaTes Kal ddopupo- 
bevon Kal Koipavoy arakanodytes éxaprépynoav. 
Th 5é tpitn mpoedOav Kat Oearduevos oixTpovs 
Kal TeTaTrewpevous ebdxpve mod Ypovov' eta 
peprbamevos pétpta Kal mpocayopevoas didav- 
OpoTws améXuce Tors ayphaTous Swpnadpevos 
peyanompeTas, Kal yparras mpos “Avtimatpov 
bras év Taos Tols ayhou Kal Tols Oedtpois mpoe- 
Spiav Eyovtes éotedavwpévor KabélowrTo. Ttav be 
teOvnKkoT@y Tovs taidas dpdavovs évTas éppi- 
aGous éroincen. 





t The aceount of the quarrel between Alexander and the 
Macedonians in Arnan (Anab. vn. 8-11) differs materially 
from that of Plutarch 
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the men they were when he took them. Accordingly, 
they bade him send them all away and hold all his 
Macedonians of no account, since he had these 
young war-dancers, with whom he could go on and 
conquer the world! At these words of theirs Alex- 
ander was displeased, and heaped much abuse upon 
them in Ins anger, and drove them away, and com- 
mitted his watches to Persians, and out of these 
constituted his body-guards and attendants. When 
the Macedomans saw him escorted by these, while 
they themselves were excluded from him and treated 
with contumely, they were humbled; and when 
they reasoned the matter out they found that they 
had been almost mad with jealousy and rage, So 
finally, after coming to their senses, they went to his 
tent, without their arms and wearing their tunics 
only, and with loud cries and lamentations put 
themselves at his mercy, bidding him deal with 
them as base and thankless men. But Alexander 
would not see them, although his heart was softening. 
And the men would not desist, but for two days and 
nights persisted in standing thus before his door, 
weeping and calling upon their master. So on the 
third day he came forth, and when he saw their 
piteous and humble plight, wept for some time; 
then, after chiding them gently and speaking kindly 
to them, he dismissed those who were past service 
with magnificent gifts, and wrote to Antipater that 
at all the public contests and in the theatres they 
should have the foremost seats and wear garlands. 
He also ordained that the orphan children of those 
who had lost their lives in his service should receive 
their father’s pay.” 


2 Cf Arman, dvah, vin Te. 
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LXXITI. ‘Og 88 fxev eis "ExSdrava tis Mndias 
/ 9 3 / 
Kal Sidxnoe TA KaTeTrebyovTa, Tad AY év Oed- 
4 3 “ 
Tpols Kal mavynyvpecw, ate 8 TplaxXthiwy avT@ 
“ > ‘ nm € 4 > / ¥ 
TeyuiTav amo THs EAXNdoos adtypévwv. ervye 
e , , 
6é mepl tas jnuépas éxeivas ‘Adaictiwv wupéc- 
\ ? / 
gov ola 6€ véos Kal otpatimtixos ov dépwv 
3 am , ¢ a \ 2 \ TA fe) 
axpien dtattav, Gua te tov iatpov Tradxov 
a , 
amenOelv eis TO Oatpov mepl aptatov yevdopuevos 
\ ‘ b) a t ‘ \ ro) 
Kat KaTapayov adextpvova epOov Kal rrvuerHpa 
% nn \ iw 
péyav éxtiov olvou Kakds éoye ab pixpov bia- 
“ ce) \ 
MTreV aTéave. TODTO OdErL AOYLT LH TO TAOOS 
"AréEavdpos iveyxev, GAN evOds pév taxaous Te 
f lA 
Keipat tavras em meer nab jusdvovs éxédeuce 
a / 
Kat Tov mépiE modewv adelre Tas érdd£ets, Tov 
\ ? \ 3 ¢ ? \ \ , 
dé dOdLov iarpoy avertavpwoev, adrovs 5é Karté- 
Tavoe Kab povoixny macav év TH oTpatoTédm 
\ r Py] > v * f 
ToAuy xpovov, ews €& “Appowvos AGE pmavreia 
ma ¢ f \ / C9 . / 
tiynav Hdatotiova kat Ove ws jpwi wapaKened- 
ovod. Tod o€ mévOovs rapnyopia TH Todrgum 
JA 1 
Xpa@pevos, Warep érl Onpay nal Kuvnyéorov dv- 
, “ 

Gpatev é&7jrOe nab rd Kocoalwy eOvos xate- 
4 “~ 
orpepeto, mavras 7Bydov drooddtrwv. Toto dé 

e / aA 
H¢atotiwves évayiopos éxareiro. tipSov S& 
\ nn fel 
Kal radny avtod xal tov wep) tadta Kécpov ard 
? 
pupiov Taddvrev éritehécas dvavoovpmevos, drep- 
réoBar 88 7A 4 t > TH 
Bareclat oe TH girotéyvm cab mepetT® ris 
a \ a 
KatacKevis THY darduny, émoOnce wadiota TOY 
TEXVITOY Lracixparnv, peyaroupylay tid Kah 
f , ” 
ToOApav Kab Koumrov év Tals Kalvotoplats emrary- 
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LXXII. When he came to Ecbatana in Media and 
had transacted the business that was urgent, he was 
once more much occupied with theatres and festivals, 
since three thousand artists had come to him from 
Greece. But during this time it chanced that 
Hephaestion had a fever; and since, young man and 
soldier that he was, he could not submit to a strict 
regimen, as soon as Glaucus, his physician, had gone 
off to the theatre, he sat down to breakfast, ate a 
boiled fowl, drank a huge cooler of wine, fell sick, 
and in a little while died. Alexander's grief at this 
loss knew no bounds! He immediately ordered 
that the manes and tails of all horses and mules 
should be shorn in token of mourning, and took 
away the battlements of the cities round about; he 
also crucified the wretched physician, and put a stop 
to the sound of flutes and every kind of music in 
the camp for a long time, until an oracular response 
from Ammon came bidding him honour Hephaestion 
as a hero and sacrifice to him. Moreover, making 
war a solace for his grief, he went forth to hunt and 
track down men, as it were, and overwhelmed the 
nation of the Cossaeans, slaughtering them all from 
the youth upwards. This was called an offering to 
the shade of Hephaestion. Upon a tomb and obse- 
quies for his friend, and upon their embellishments, he 
purposed to expend ten thousand talents, and wished 
that the ingenuity and novelty of the construction 
should surpass the expense. He therefore longed 
for Stasicrates above all other artists, because in 
his innovations there was always promise of great 


1 Arrian finds great diversity in the accounts of Alex- 
ander’s displays of grief at Hephaestion’s death (Anal 
vii. 14). 
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magnificence, boldness, and ostentation. This man, 
indeed, had said to him at a former interview that 
of all mountains the Thracian Athos could most 
readily be given the form and shape of a man; if, 
therefore, Alexander should so order, he would make 
out of Mount Athos a most enduring and most con- 
spicuous statue of the king, which in its left hand 
should hold a city of ten thousand inhabitants, and 
with its mght should pour forth a river running with 
generous current into the sea. This project, it is 
true, Alexander had declined ; but now he was busy 
devising and contriving with his artists projects far 
more strange and expensive than this. 

LXXIII. As he was on his way to enter Babylon, 
Nearchus (who had joined him again after sailing 
through the ocean into the Euphrates) told the 
king that certain Chaldaeans had met him and 
advised that Alexander should keep away from 
Babylon. Alexander paid no heed to this, but con- 
tinued on his march; and when he was arrived at 
the walls, he saw many ravens flying about and 
clawmg one another, and some of them fell dead 
at his feet. Again, being informed that Apollodorus 
the commandant of Babylon had sacrificed to learn 
Alexander’s fate, Alexander called Pythagoras the 
seer. Pythagoras did not deny the fact, whereupon 
Alexander asked him what was the character of the 
sacrifice. And when the seer told that the victim's 
liver had no lobe, “Ah me!” said Alexander, “a 
forcible omen!” and did Pythagoras no harm. He 
was sorry, too, that he had not obeyed N earchus, 
and passed most of his time outside of Babylon, either 

1 According to Arrian (Anab. vii. 16, 5), the Chaldaeans 


besought Alexander m person to suspend his march to 
Babylon. It was in the spring of 325 B.c. 
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living in his tent, or sailing about on Lhe Euphrates. 
And he was troubled by many omens. For instance, 
the largest and handsomest lion in his menagerie 
was attacked by a tame ass and kicked to death. 
Again, he once took off his clothes for exercise 
and was playing at ball, and when it was time to 
dress again, the young men who were playing with 
him beheld a man seated on the king’s throne, 
in silence, wearing the royal diadem and _ robes. 
When the man was asked who he was, he was 
speechless for a long time; but at last he came to 
his senses and said that his name was Dionysius, and 
that he was a native of Messenia; in consequence 
of some charge brought against him, he said, he 
had been brought thither from the sea-board, and 
for a long time had been in chains; but just now 
the god Serapis had come to him and loosed his 
chains and brought him to this spot, bidding him 
put on the robe and diadem and sit on the throne 
and hold his peace. 

LXXIV. On hearing of this, Alexander put the 
man out of the way, as the seers directed; but he 
began to be low-spirited, and was distrustful now 
of the favour of Heaven and suspicious of his 
friends. He was particularly afraid of Antipater 
and of his sons, one of whom, Iolas, was his chief 
cupbearer; the other, Cassander, had only recently 
come to Babylon, and when he saw some Barbarians 
doing obeisance to Alexander, since he had been 
reared as a Greek and had never seen such a sight 
as this before, he laughed boisterously. But Alex- 
ander was enraged, and clutching him fiercely by 


1 Other predictions of Alexander’s death are given in 
Arrian (Anab. vu 18, 22, and 24). 
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Coraes 5 oludiy pev obv Bekker. 
4 4, earappéovros supplied by Bekker, after Coraes. 
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the hair with both hands dashed his head against 
the wall. And at another time, when Cassander 
would have said something in opposition to those 
who were bringing charges against Antipater, Alex- 
ander interrupted him, saying: “What meanest 
thou? Would men come so long a journey if they 
had not been wronged and were making false 
charges?”? And when Cassander declared that this 
very fact of their coming a long distance away from 
the proofs showed that they were making false 
charges, Alexander burst out laughing and said: 
‘“‘ These are the famous sophisms of Aristotle’s dis- 
ciples for either side of the question ; but ye shall rue 
the day if it appear that ye have done these men 
even a slight wrong.” And in general, as we are told, 
Cassander’s spirit was deeply penetrated and imbued 
with a dreadful fear of Alexander, so that many 
years afterwards, when he was now king of Mace- 
donia and master of Greece, as he was walking 
about and surveying the statues at Delphi, the sight 
of an image of Alexander smote him suddenly with 
a shuddering and trembling from which he could 
searcely recover, and made his head swim. 

LXXV. Alexander, then, since he had now become 
sensitive to indications of the divine will and per- 
turbed and apprehensive in his mind, converted 
every unusual and strange occurrence, were it never 
so insignificant, into a prodigy and portent; and 
sacrificers, purifiers, and diviners tilled his palace. 
So, you see, while it is a dire thing to be incredulous 
towards indications of the divine will and to have con- 
tempt for them, superstition is likewise a dire thing, 
which, after the manner of water ever seeking the 
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1 GvenAnpov Coraes’ correction of the MSS. ral avardnpour, 
adopted by Bekker. 

* xardpoBov Coraes’ correction of the MSS. ral éBov, 
adopted by Bekker. 
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lower levels, filled with folly the Alexander who was 
now become a prey to his fears. Notwithstanding, 
in consequence of oracular responses regarding 
Flephaestion which were brought him, he laid aside 
his grief and betook himself once more to sacrifices 
and drinking-bouts He gave a splendid entertain- 
ment to Nearchus, and then, although he had taken 
his customary bath before gomg to bed, at the 
request of Medius he went to hold high revel with 
him ;! and here, after drinking all the next day, he 
began to have a fever. This did not come upon 
him after he had quaffed a “bowl of Heracles,” nor 
after he had been seized with a sudden pain in the 
back as though smitten with a spear; these par- 
ticulars certain writers felt obliged to give, and so, 
as it were, invented in tragic fashion a moving finale 
for a great action. But Aristobulus says that he 
had a raging fever, and that when he got very 
thirsty he drank wine, whereupon he became de- 
lirious, and died on the thirtieth day of the month 
Daesius 
LXXVI. Moreover, in the court “Journals ” there 
are recorded the following particulars regarding his 
sickness.? On the eighteenth of the month Daesius * 
he slept in the bathing-room because he had a fever. 
On the following day, after his bath, he removed 
into his bed-chamber, and spent the day at dice 
with Medius. Then, when it was late, he took a 
bath, performed his sacrifices to the gods, ate a 
little, and had a fever through the night. On the 
twentieth, after bathing again, he performed his 
customary sacrifice; and lying in the bathing-room 
1 Cf Arrian, Anab. vil. 25 
2 They are given also by Arrian (A nab. wil. 25). 
§ June 2, 323 BC 
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he devoted himself to Nearchus, listening to his 
story of his voyage and of the great sea. The 
twenty-first he spent in the same way and was still 
more inflamed, and during the night he was in a 
grievous plight, and all the following day his fever 
was very high. So he had lis bed removed and lay 
by the side of the great bath, where he conversed 
with his officers about the vacant posts in the army, 
and how they might be filled with experienced men. 
On the twenty-fourth his fever was violent and he 
had to be carried forth to perform his sacrifices ; 
moreover, he ordered his principal officers to tarry 
in the court of the palace, and the commanders ot 
divisions and compamies to spend the night outside. 
He was carried to the palace on the other side ot 
the river on the twenty-fifth, and got a little sleep, 
but his fever did not abate. And when his com- 
manders came to his bedside, he was speechless, as 
he was also on the twenty-sixth; therefore the 
Macedonians made up their minds that he was dead, 
and came with loud shouts to the doors of the 
palace, and threatened his companions until all 
opposition was broken down; and when the doors 
had been thrown open to them, without cloak or 
armour, one by one, they all filed slowly past his 
_couch, During this day, too, Python and Seleucus 
were sent to the temple of Serapis to enquire 
whether they should bring Alexander thither; and 
the god gave answer that they should leave him 
where he was. And on the.twenty-eighth,! towards 
evening, he died. 

LXXVII. Most of this account is word for word 
as written in the “ Journals.”” And as for suspicions 
of poisoning, no one had any immediately, but five 

1 3, 323 BC. 
June 13, 323 435 
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years afterwards, as we are told, upon imforniation 
given, Olympias put many men to death, and scat- 
tered abroad the ashes of Iolas, alleging that he had 
administered the poison. But those who affirm that 
Aristotle counselled Antipater to do the deed,! and 
that it was entirely through his agency that the poison 
was provided, mention one Hagnothemis as their au- 
thority, who professed to have heard the story from 
Antigonus the king; and the poison was water, icy 
cold, from a certain chff in Nonacris; this they 
gathered up like a delicate dew and stored 1¢ in an 
ass’s hoof; for no other vessel would hold the water, 
but would all be eaten through by it, owing to its 
coldness and pungency. Most writers, however, 
think that the story of the poisoning is altogether a 
fabrication; and it 1s no slight evidence im their 
favour that during the dissensions of Alexander’s 
commanders, which lasted many days, his body, al- 
though it lay without special care in places that 
were moist and stifling, showed no sign of such a 
destructive influence, but remained pure and fresh. 
Now, Roxana was with child, and on this account 
was held in honour among the Macedonians; but 
she was jealous of Stateira, and therefore deceived 
her by a forged letter into coming where she was, 
and when she had got her there, slew her, together 
with her sister, threw their bodies into the well, and 
filled the well with earth, Perdiccas being privy to 
the deed and partner in it. For it was he who was 
at once in the greatest authority, dragging Ar- 
rhidaeus around after him to safe-guard, as it were, 
the royal power. Arrhidaeus was Philip’s son by 
an obscure and common woman named Philinna, and 


1 Of. Arrian, Anad, vu. 28. 
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was deficient in intellect owing to bodily disease. 
This, however, did not come upon him in the course 
of nature or of its own accord, indeed, it is said that 
as a boy he displayed an exceedingly gifted and 
noble disposition: but afterwards Olympias gave 
him drugs which injured his body and ruined his 
mind. 
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ecaemaameed 











1 Many think that opening paragraphs of this Life, de- 
seribing the birth and boyhood of Caesar, have been lost. 

2 In 86 bc, after the death of his colleague, Valerius . 
Flaccus. 
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[ ‘Lue wife of Caesar ! was Cornelia, the daughter 
of the Cinna who had once held the sole power at 
Rome,? and when Sulla became master of affairs,? he 
could not, either by promises or threats, induce 
Caesar to put her away, and therefore confiscated 
her dowry. Now, the reason for Caesar’s hatred 
of Sulla was Caesar’s relationship to Marius. For 
Julia, a sister of Caesar’s father, was the wife of 
Marius the Elder, and the mother of Marius the 
Younger, who was therefore Caesar’s cousin. More- 
over, Caesar was not satisfied to be overlooked at 
first by Sulla, who was busy with a multitude of 
proscriptions, but he came before the people as candi- 
date for a priesthood, although he was not yet much 
imore than a stripling. To this candidacy Sulla 
secretly opposed himself, and took measures to make 
Caesar fail in 1t, and when he was deliberating about 
puttmg him to death and some said there was no 
reason for killing a mere boy hke him, he declared 
that they had no sense if they did not see in this 
boy many Mariuses.1. When this speech was re- 
ported to Caesar, he hid himself for some time, 
wandering about m the countiy of the Sabines. 
Then, as he was changing his abode by night on ac- 
count of sickness, he fell in with soldiers of Sulla who 

$In 823.0 Cf. the Pompey, ix 1f 


4 Nam Caesari multos Marios messe (Suetomus, Durus 
Judeus, i.). 
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eect 





1 Caesar served under Marcus Thermus, praetor of Asia, 
in $1-80 B.c , being then nineteen years of age, and by him 
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were searching thuse regions and arresting the men in 
hiding there. Caesar gave their leader, Cornelius, two 
lalents to set him free, and at once went down to the 
sea and sailed to King Nicomedes in Bithynia,! With 
him he tarried a short time, and then, on his voyage 
hack,? was captured, near the island Pharmacusa, by 
pirates, who already at that time controlled the sea 
with large armaments and countless small vessels. 
II. To begin with, then, when the pirates de- 
manded twenty talents for his ransom, he laughed 
at them for not knowing who their captive was, and 
of his own accord agreed to give them fifty. In the 
next place, after he had sent various followers to 
various cities to procure the money and was left 
with one friend and two attendants among Cilicians, 
most murderous of men, he held them in such dis- 
dain that whenever he lay down to sleep he would 
send and order them to stop talking. For eight 
and thirty days, as if the men were not his watchers, 
but his royal body-guard, he shared in their sports 
and exercises with great unconcern. He also wrote 
poems and sundry speeches which he read aloud 
to them, and those who did not admire these he 
would call to their faces illiterate Barbarians, and 
often laughingly threatened to hang them all. The 
pirates were delighted at this, and attributed his 
boldness of speech to a certain simplicity and boyish 
mirth. But after his ransom had come from Miletus 
and he had paid it and was set free, he immediately 
manned vessels and put to sea from the harbour 


was sent to Bithynia in order to raise a fleet to assist in the 
siege of Mitylene 

2 According to Suetonius (Div Jul 4), it was on a voyage 
from Rome to Rhodes (after 77 n.c.) that Caesar was cap- 
tured by pirates. 
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t “Youyxov Sintenis. 





Sea ea a ee eins: 
? According to Suetonius (Div. Jul. 4), this voyage, on 
which he was captured by pirates, was undertaken after his 
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ot Miletus against the robbers. He caught them, 
too, still lying at anchor off the island, and got most 
of them into his power. Their money he made his 
booty, but the men themselves he lodged in the 
prison at Pergamum, and then went m person to 
Junius, the governor of Asia, on the ground that 
it belonged to him, as praetor of the province, to 
punish the captives But since the praetor cast 
longing eyes on their money, which was no small 
sum, and kept saying that he would consider the 
case of the captives at his leisure, Caesar left him 
to his own devices, went to Pergamum, took the 
robbers out of prison, and ciucified them all, just 
as he had often warned them on the island that he 
would do, when they thought he was joking. 

III. After this, Sulla’s power being now on the 
wane, and Caesar’s friends at home inviting him to 
return, Caesar sailed to Rhodes! to study under Apol- 
lonius the son of Molon, an illustrious rhetorician with 
the reputation of a worthy character, of whom Cicero 
also was a pupil. It is said, too, that Caesar had 
the greatest natural talent for political oratory, and 
cultivated his talent most ambitiously, so that he 
had an undisputed second rank ; the first rank, how- 
ever, he renounced, because he devoted his efforts to 
being first as a stalesman and commander rather, 
and did not achieve that effectiveness in oratory to 
which his natural talent directed him, in consequence 
of Ins campaigns and of his political activities, by 
means of which he acquired the supremacy. And so 
it was that, at a later time, in his reply to Cicero's 
“Cato,” he himself deprecated comparison between 
the diction of a soldier and the eloquence of an 


unsuccessful prosecution of Dolabella, mentioned in the next 
chapter See the note oni. 4. we 
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1 Hyntéov MSS. and Sint.2; fynréov ofrw Coraes, after 
Stephanus ; ofrw hynréov Sint.!; oftws fynréov Bekker, 
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orator who was gifted by nature and had plenty of 
leisure to pursue his studies. 

IV. After his return to Rome he impeached Dola- 
bella? for maladmuinistration of his province, and 
many of the cities of Greece supplied him with 
testimony. Dolabella, it is true, was acquitted, but 
Caesar, in return for the zealous efforts of the Greeks 
in his behalf, served as their advocate when they 
prosecuted Publius Antonius for corruption before 
Marcus Lucullus, the praetor of Macedonia. And 
he was so effective that Antonius appealed to the 
tribunes at Rome, alleging that he could not have 
a fair trial in Greece against Greeks. At Rome, 
moreover, Caesar won a great and brilliant popu- 
larity by his eloquence as an advocate, and much 
good will from the common people for the friendli- 
ness of his manners in intercourse with them, since 
he was ingratiatimg beyond his years. He had also 
a large and gradually increasing political influence 
in consequence of his lavish hospitality and the 
general splendour of his mode of life. At first his 
enemies thought this influence would quickly vanish 
when his expenditures ceased, and therefore suffered 
it to thrive among the common people; but later on 
when 1t had become great and hard to subvert, and 
aimed directly at a complete revolution in the state, 
they perceived that no beginnings should be con- 
sidered too small to be quickly made great by con- 
tinuance, after contempt of them has left them 
unobstructed. At all events, the man who is thought 
to have been the first to see beneath the surface 
of Caesar’s public policy and to fear it, as one might 
fear the smiling surface of the sea, and who com- 


1 In 77 B.c. 
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prehended the powerful character hidden beneath 
his kindly and cheerful exterior, namely Cicero, said 
that in most of Caesar’s political plans and projects 
he saw a tyrannical purpose; “On the other hand,” 
said he, “ when I look at his hair, which is arranged 
with so much nicety, and see him scratching Ins 
head with one finger, I cannot think that this man 
would ever conceive of so great a crime as the over- 
throw of the Roman constitution’’ This, it is true, 
belongs to a later period. 

V. The first proof of the people’s good will to- 
wards him he received when he competed against 
Caius Popilius for a military tribuneship and was 
elected over him; a second and more conspicuous 
proof he received when, as nephew of Julia the 
deceased. wife of Manus, he pronounced a splendid 
encomium upon her in the forum,! and in her funeral 
procession ventured to display images of Marius, 
which were then seen for the first time since the ad- 
ministration of Sulla, because Marius and his friends 
had been pronounced public enemies. When, namely, 
some cried out against Caesar for this procedure, the 
people answered them with loud shouts, received 
Caesar with applause, and admired him for bringing 
back after so long a time, as it were from Hades, the 
honours of Marius into the city. Now, in the case 
of elderly women, it was ancient Roman usage to 
pronounce funeral orations over them ; but it was not 
customary in the case of young women, and Caesar 
was the first'to do so when his own wife died.? This 
also brought him much favour, and worked upon the 
sympathies of the multitude, so that they were fond 
of him, as a man who was gentle and full of feeling. 


1 Tn 68 zB.c, 2 In 68 B.c. 
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After the funeral of his wife, he went out to 
Spain ! as quaestor under Vetus, one of the praetors, 
whom he never ceased to hold in high esteem, and 
whose son, in turn, when he himself was praetor, 
he made his quaestor. After he had served in this 
office, he married for his third wife * Pompeia, having 
already by Cornelia a daughter who was afterwaids 
married to Pompey the Great. He was unsparing 
in his outlays of money, and was thought to be 
purchasing a transient and short-lived fame at a great 
price, though in reality he was buying things of the 
highest value at a small price We are told, aecord- 
ingly, that before he entered upon any public office 
he was thirteen hundred talents in debt. Again, 
being appointed curator of the Appian Way, he ex- 
pended upon it vast sums of his own money; and 
again, during his aedileship,? he furnished three 
hundred and twenty pais of gladiators, and by 
lavish provision besides for theatrical performances, 
processions, and public banquets, he washed away all 
memory of the ambitious efforts of his predecessors 
in the office. By these means he put the people in 
such a humour that every man of them was seeking 
out new offices and new honours with which to 
requite him. 

Vl. There were two parties im the city, that of 
Sulla, which had been all powerful since his day, 
and that of Marius, which at that time was in an 
altogether lowly state, being cowed and scattered. 
This party Caesar wished to revive and attach to 
himself, and therefore, when the ambitious efforts of 
his aedileship were at their height, he had images 


2 Caesar was first marned to Cossutia, the daughter of « 
rich Roman knight. 3 In 66 z.c 
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of Mars secretly made, together with trophy- 
bearing Victories, and these he ordered to be carried 
by night and set up on the Capitol At day-break 
those who beheld all these objects glittering with 
gold and fashioned with the most exquisite art (and 
they bore inscriptions setting forth the Cimbrian 
successes of Marius!) were amazed at the daring 
of the man who had set them up (for 1t was evident 
who had done it), and the report of it quickly 
spreading brought everybody together for the sight 
But some cried out that Caesar was scheming to 
usurp sole power in the state when he thus revived 
honours which had been buried by laws and decrees, 
and that this proceeding was a test of the people, 
whose feelings towards him he had previously 
softened, to see whether they had been made docile 
by his ambitious displays and would permit him to 
amuse himself with such innovations. The partisans 
of Marius, however, encouraged one another and 
showed themselves on a sudden in amazing numbers, 
and filled the Capitol with their applause. Many, 
too, were moved to tears of joy when they beheld 
the features of Marius, and Caesar was highly ex- 
tolled by them, and regarded as above all others 
worthy of his kinship with Marius. But when the 
senate met to discuss these matters, Catulus Lutatius, 
a man of the highest repute at that time in Rome, 
rose up and denounced Caesar, uttering the memor- 
able words: “No longer, indeed, by sapping and 
mining, Caesar, but with engines of war art thou 
capturing the government.” Caesar, however, de- 
fended himself against this charge and convinced 
the senate, whereupon his admurers were still more 


t See the Afaris, chapters 1,-Axn 
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elated and exhorted him not to lower his pretensions 
for any man, since the people would be glad to have 
him triumph over all opposition and be the first man 
in the state. 

VII. At this time, too, Metellus, the pontifex 
maximus, or high priest, died,! and though Isauricus 
and Catulus were candidates for the priesthood, which 
was an object of great ambition, and though they 
were most illustrious men and of the greatest in- 
fluence in the senate, Caesar would not give way to 
them, but presented himself to the people as a rival 
candidate. The favour of the electors appeared to 
be about equally divided, and therefore Catulus, 
who, as the worthier of Caesar’s competitors, dreaded 
more the uncertainty of the issue, sent and tried to 
induce Caesar to desist from his ambitious project, 
offering him large sums of money. But Caesar de- 
elared that he would carry the contest through even 
though he had to borrow still larger sums. 

The day for the election came, and as Caesar's 
mother accompanied him to the door in tears, he 
kissed her and said: “ Mother, to-day thou shalt see 
thy son either pontifex maximus or an exile.” The 
contest was sharp, but when the vote was taken Caesar 
prevailed, and thereby made the senate and nobles 
afraid that he would lead the people on to every 
extreme of recklessness. Therefore Piso and Catulus 
blamed Cicero for having spared Caesar when, in the 
affair of Catiline, he gave his enemies a hold upon 
him. Catiline, namely, had purposed not only to 
subvert the constitution, but 1o destroy the whole 
government and throw everything into confusion 
He himself, however, was expelled from the city,’ 


2In68Bn.c Cf the Cicero, chapters x.-xxil. 
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having been overwhelmed by proofs of lesser in- 
iquities before his most far reaching plans were dis- 
covered ; but he left Lentulus and Cethegus behind 
him in the city to promote the conspiracy in his 
place. Now, whether or not Caesar secretly gave 
these men any countenance and help, is uncertain ; 
but after they had been overwhelmingly convicted 
in the senate, and Cicero the consul asked each 
senator to give his opinion on the manner of their 
punishment, the rest, down to Caesar, urged that 
they be put to death, but Caesar rose in his place 
and delivered a long and studied speech against this. 
He pleaded that to put to death without legal trial 
men of high rank and bnilliant lineage was not, m 
his opinion, traditional or just, except under ex- 
tremest necessity ; but that if they should be bound 
and kept in custody, in such cities of Italy as Cicero 
himself might elect, until the war against Catiline had 
been brought to a successful end, the senate could 
afterwards, in a time of peace and at their leisure, 
vote upon the case of each one of them. 

VIII. This opinion seemed so humane, and the 
speech in support of it was made with such power,} 
that not only those who rose to speak after Caesar 
sided with him, but many also of those who had pre- 
ceded him took back the opinions which they had 
expressed and went over to his, until the question 
came round to Cato and Catulus. These warmly 
opposed Caesar’s proposal, and Cato even helped to 
raise suspicion against Caesar by what he said.? As 
a result, the men were handed over to the execu- 
tioner, and many of the young men who at that 
time formed a body-guard for Cicero ran together 


2 See the Cato Minor, chapter xxuii. 
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with drawn swords and threatened Caesar as he was 
leaving the senate. But Curio, as we are told, 
threw his toga round Caesar and got him away, 
while Cicero himself, when the young men looked 
to him for a sign, shook his head, either through 
fear of the people, or because he thought the 
murder would be wholly contrary io law and 
justice 

Now, if this is true, I do not see why Cicero did 
not mention it in the treatise on his consulship ;! 
however, he was afterwards blamed for not having 
improved that best of all opportunities for removing 
Caesar. Instead, he showed a cowardly fear of the 
people, who were extravagantly aitached to Caesar ; 
im fact, a few days afterward, when Caesar came into 
the senate and ivied to defend himself in the matters 
wherein suspicion had been fixed upon him, and met 
with a tumult of disapproval, the people, seeing that 
the session of the senate was lasting a longer time 
than usual, came up with loud cries and surrounded 
the senate-house, demanding Caesar, and ordering 
the senate tolet him go. It was for this reason, too, 
that Cato, fearing above al] things a revolutionary 
movement set on foot by the poorer classes, who 
were setting the whole multitude on fire with the 
hopes which they fixed upon Caesar, persuaded the 
senate to assign them a monthly allowance of grain, 
in consequence of which an annual outlay of seven 
million five hundred thousand drachmas was added 
to the other expenditures of the state.2 However, 
the great fear which prevailed at the time was mani- 
festly quenched by this measure, and the greatest 
part of Caesar’s power was broken down and dissi- 


1 No longer extant. 7 Cf the Cato Manor, xxvi. 1. 
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pated im the nick of time, since he was praetor 
elect,! and would be more formidable on account of 
his office. 

IX. However, there were no disturbances in con- 
sequence of Caesar’s praetorship, but an unpleasant 
incident happened in his family. Publius Clodius 
was a man of patrician birth, and conspicuous for 
wealth and eloquence, but m insolence and effrontery 
he surpassed all the notorious scoundrels of his time. 
This man was in love with Pompeia the wife of 
Caesar, and she was not unwilling But close watch 
was kept upon the women’s apartments, and Aurelia, 
Caesar’s mother, a woman of discretion, would never 
let the young wife out of her sight, and made it 
difficult and dangerous for the lovers to have an 
interview. 

Now, the Romans have a goddess whom they call 
Bona, corresponding to the Greek Gynaeceia. The 
Phrygians claim this goddess as their own, and say 
that she was the mother of King Midas; the Romans 
say she was a Dryad nymph and the wife of Faunus ; 
the Greeks that she was the unnameable one among 
the mothers of Dionysus. And this is the reason why 
the women cover their booths with vine-branches 
when they celebrate her festival, and why a sacred 
serpent is enthroned beside the goddess in conformity 
with the myth. It is not lawful for a man to attend 
the sacred ceremonies, nor even to be in the house 
when they are celebrated ; but the women, apart by 
themselves, are said to perform many rites during 
their sacred service which are Orphic in their char- 
acter. Accordingly, when the time for the festival 
is at hand, the consul or praetor at whose house it is 
to be held goes away, and every male with him, 

1 For the year 62 Bc. 
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while his wife takes possession of the premises and 
puts them in due array. The most important rites 
are celebrated by night, when mirth attends the 
revels, and much music, too, is heard. 

X. At the time of which I speak, Pompeia was 
celebrating this festival, and Clodius, who was still 
beardless and on this account thought to pass un- 
noticed, assumed the dress and implements of a 
lute-girl and went to the house, looking hke a young 
woman. He found the door open, and was brought 
in safely by the maid-servant there, who was in the 
secret; but after she had run on ahead to tell 
Pompeia and some time had elapsed, Clodius had 
not the patience to wait where he had been left, 
and so, as he was wandering about in the house 
(a large one) and trying to avoid the lights, an 
attendant of Aurelia came upon him and asked him 
to play with her, as one woman would another, and 
when he refused, she dragged lnm forward and 
asked who he was and whence he came. Clodius 
answered that he was waiting for Pompeia’s Abra 
(this was the very name by which the maid was 
called), and his voice betrayed him. The attendant 
of Aurelia at once sprang away with a scream to the 
lights and the throng, crying out that she had 
caught a man. The women were panic stricken, and 
Aurelia put a stop to the mystic rites of the goddess 
and covered up the emblems. Then she ordered the 
doors to be closed and went about the house with 
torches, searching for Clodius. He was found where 
he had taken refuge, 1n the chamber of the girl who 
had let him into the house; and when they saw 
who he was, the women drove him out of doors. 
Then at once, and in the night, they went off and 
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told the matter to their husbands, and when day 
came a report spread through the city that Clodius 
had committed sacrilege and owed satisfaction, not 
only to those whom he had insulted, but also to the 
city and to the gods. Accordingly, one of the 
tribunes of the people indicted Clodius for sacrilege, 
and the most influential senators leagued themselves 
together and bore witness against him that, among 
other shocking abominations, he had committed 
adultery with his sister, who was the wife of Lucullus. 
But against the eager efforts of these men the people 
arrayed themselves in defence of Clodius, and were 
of great assistance to him with the jurors in the 
case, who were terror-stricken and afraid of the 
multitude. Caesar divorced Pompeia at once, but 
when he was summoned to testify at the trial, he 
said he knew nothing about the matters with which 
Clodius was charged. His statement appeared 
strange, and the prosecutor therefore asked, “ Why, 
then, didst thou divorce thy wife?’’ ‘ Because,” 
said Caesar, “I thought my wife ought not even to 
be under suspicion.” 

Some say that Caesar made this deposition 
honestly; but according to others it was made to 
gratify the people, who were determined to rescue 
Clodius. At any rate, Clodius was acquitted of the 
charge, the majority of the jurors giving their ver- 
dicts in illegible writing, in order that they might 
neither risk their lives with the populace by con- 
demning him, nor get a bad name among the nobility 
by acquitting him.t 

XI. Immediately after his praetorship Caesar re- 
ceived Spain as his province, and since he found it 


1 The sacrilege and trial of Clodius are described at length 
also in the Cicero, chapters xxviu. and xx1x. 6 
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hard to arrange matters with his creditors, who 
obstructed his departure and were clamorous, he 
had recourse to Crassus, the richest of the Romans, 
who had need of Caesar’s vigour and fire for his 
political campaign against Pompey. And it was 
only after Crassus had met the demands of the most 
importunate and inexorable of these creditors and 
given surety for eight hundred and thirty talents, 
that Caesar could go out to his province.? 

We are told that, as he was crossing the Alps 
and passing by a barbarian village which had very 
few inhabitants and was a sorry sight, his companions 
asked with mirth and laughter, “Can it be that 
here too there are ambitious strifes for office, 
struggles for primacy, and mutual jealousies of 
powerful men?” Whereupon Caesar said to them 
in all seriousness, “I would rather be first here than 
second at Rome.” In like manner we are told again 
that, in Spain, when he was at leisure and was 
reading from the history of Alexander, he was lost 
in thought for a long time, and then burst into 
tears. His frnends were astonished, and asked the 
reason for his tears. “ Do you not think,” said he, 
“it is matter for sorrow that while Alexander, at 
my age, was already king of so many peoples, I have 
as yet achieved no brilliant success?” ? 

XII. At any rate, as soon as he reached Spain he 
set himself to work, and in a few days raised ten 
cohorts in addition to the twenty which were there 
before. Then he led his army against the Callaici 


2 Suetonius (Div. Jul. 7) and Dio Cassius (xxxvii. 52, 2) 
connect this anecdote more properly with Caesar’s quaestor- 
ship in Spain (67 Bc.), when he was thirty-three years of 
age, the age at which Alexander died. 
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and Lusitani, overpowered them, and marched on as 
far as the outer sea, subduing the tribes which before 
were not obedient to Rome. After bringing the war 
to a successful close, he was equally happy in adjust- 
ing the problems of peace, by establishing concord 
between the cities, and particularly by healing the 
dissensions between debtors and creditors. For he 
ordained that the creditor should annually take two 
thirds of his debtor’s income, and that the owner 
of the property should use the rest, and so on until 
the debt was cancelled. In high repute for this 
administration he retired from the province ; he had 
become wealthy himself, had enriched his soldiers 
from their campaigns, and had been saluted by them 
as Imperator. 

XIII. Now, since those who sued for the privilege 
of a triumph must remain outside the city, while 
those who were candidates for the consulship must 
be present in the city, Caesar was in a great dilemma, 
and because he had reached home at the very time 
for the consular elections, he sent a request to the 
senate that he might be permitted to offer himself 
for the consulship zm absentid, through the agency of 
his friends. But since Cato began by imsisting upon 
the law in opposition to Caesar’s request, and then, 
when he saw that many senators had been won over 
by Caesar’s attentions, staved the matter off by con- 
suming the day in speaking, Caesar decided to give 
up the triumph and try for the consulship. So as 
soon as he entered the city he assumed a policy 
which deceived everyone except Cato. This policy 
was to reconcile Pompey and Crassus, the most in- 
fluential men in the city. These men Caesar brought 
together m friendship after their quarrel, and by 
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concentrating their united strength upon himself, 
succeeded, before men were aware of it, and by an 
act which could be called one of kindness, in chang- 
ing the form of government. For it was not, as most 
men supposed, the quarrel between Caesar and Pom- 
pey that brought on the civil wars, but rather their 
friendship, since they worked together for the over- 
throw of the aristocracy in the first place, and then, 
when this had been accomplished, they quarrelled 
with one another. And Cato, who often foretold 
what was to come of their alliance, got the reputa- 
tion of a morose and troublesome fellow at the time, 
but afterwards that of a wise, though unfortunate, 
counsellor.! 

XIV. Caesar, however, encompassed and protected 
by the friendship of Crassus and Pompey, entered the 
canvass for the consulship ; and as soon as he had been 
triumphantly elected, along with Calpurnius Bibulus, 
and had entered upon his office,2 he proposed laws 
which were becoming, not for a consul, but for a 
most radical tribune of the people; for to gratify 
the multitude he introduced sundry allotments and 
distributions of land. In the senate the opposition of 
men of the better sort gave him the pretext which 
he had long desired, and crying with loud adjurations 
that he was driven forth into the popular assembly 
against his wishes, and was compelled to court its 
favour by the insolence and obstinacy of the senate, 
he hastened before it, and stationing Crassus on one 
side of him and Pompey on the other, he asked them 
if they approved his laws. They declared that they 
did approve them, whereupon he urged them to give 
him their aid against those who threatened to oppose 


1 CE the Pompey, xlvu. 1-5 2 In 59 B.C. 
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him with swords. They promised him such aid, 
and Pompey actually added that he would come up 
against swords with sword and buckler too. At this 
umpulsive and mad speech, unworthy of the high 
esteem in which Pompey stood and unbecoming to 
the respect which was due to the senate, the nobility 
were distressed but the populace were delighted. 

Moreover, Caesar tried to avail himself still more 
of the influence of Pompey. He had a daughter, 
Julia, who was betrothed to Servilrus Caepio. This 
daughter he betrothed to Pompey, and said he would 
give Pompey’s daughter in marriage to Servilius, 
although she too was not unbetrothed, but had been 
promised to Faustus, the son of Sulla. And a little 
while afterwards Caesar took Calpurma to wife, a 
daughter of Piso, and got Piso made consul for the 
coming year, although here too Cato vehemently pro- 
tested, and cried out that it was intolerable to have 
the supreme power prostituted by marriage alliances 
and to see men helping one another to powers and 
armies and provinces by means of women. 

As for Caesar’s colleague, Bibulus, since he availed 
nothing by obstructing Caesar’s laws, but often ran 
the risk with Cato of being killed in the forum, he 
shut himself up at home for the remainder of his 
term of office. Pompey, however, immediately after 
his marriage, filled the forum with armed men and 
helped the people to enact Caesar’s laws and give 
him as his consular province Gaul on both sides of the 
Alps for five years, together with Ilyricum and four 
legions. Cato, of course, tried to speak against these 
measures, but Caesar had him led off to prison, sup- 
posing that he would appeal to the popular tribunes ; 
but when Cato walked off without a word and Caesar 
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saw not only that the most influential men were 
displeased, but also that the populace, out of respect 
for Cato’s virtue, were following him in silence and 
with downcast looks, he himself secretly asked one 
of the tribunes to take Cato out of arrest. 

Of the other senators, only a very few used to go 
with Caesar to the senate; the rest, in displeasure, 
stayed away. Considius, a very aged senator, once 
told Caesar that his colleagues did not come together 
because they were afraid of the armed soldiers. 
“Why, then,” said Caesar, “dost thou too not stay 
at home out of the same fear?” To this Considius 
replied: “Because my old age makes me fearless; 
for the short span of life that is still left me does 
not require much anxious thought.” But the most 
disgraceful public measure of the time was thought 
to be the election to the tribuneship, during Caesar’s 
consulate, of the notorious Clodius, who had tres- 
passed upon his rights as a husband, and upon the 
secret nocturnal vigils. He was elected, however, 
for the overthrow of Cicero; and Caesar did not go 
forth upon his campaign until, with the help of 
Clodius, he had raised a successful faction against 
Cicero and driven him out of Italy.} 

XV. Such, then, is said to have been the course 
of Caesar’s life before his Gallic campaigns. But 
the period of the wars which he afterwards fought, 
and of the campaigns by which he subjugated Gaul, 
as if he had made another begimning and entered 
upon a different path of life and one of new achieve- 
ments, proved him to be inferior as soldier and 
commander to no one soever of those who have won 
most admiration for leadership and shown themselves 


1 Cf. the Crcero, chapters xxx. and xxx1. 
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greatest therein. Nay, if one compare him with 
such men as Fabius and Scipio and Metellus, and 
with the men of his own time or a little before him, 
hke Sulla, Marius, the two Luculli, or even Pompey 
himself, whose fame for every sort of military excel- 
lence-was at this time flowering out and reaching to 
the skies, Caesar will be found to surpass them all in 
his achievements. One he surpassed in the difficulty 
of the regions where he waged his wars; another 
in the great extent of country which he acquired ; 
another in the multitude and might of the enemies 
over whom he was victorious; another in the savage 
manners and perfidious dispositions of the people 
whom he conciliated ; another in his reasonableness 
and mildness towards his captives; another still in 
the gifts and favours which he bestowed upon his 
soldiers ; and all in the fact that he fought the most 
battles and killed the most enemies. For although 
it was not full ten years that he waged war in Gaul, 
he took by storm more than eight hundred cities, 
subdued three hundred nations, and fought pitched 
battles at different times with three million men, of 
whom he slew one million in hand to hand fighting 
and took as many more prisoners. 

XVI. Huis soldiers showed such good will and 
zeal in his service that those who in their previous 
campaigns had been in no way superior to others 
were invincible and irresistible in confronting every 
danger to enhance Caesar's fame. Such a man, for 
instance, was Acilius, who, in the sea-fight at 
Massalia,! boarded a hostile ship and had his right 
hand cut off with a sword, but clung with the other 
hand to his shield, and dashing it into the faces of 


2 Described by Caesar in Bel/. Cw. 1i 4-7. 
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his foes, routed them all and got possession of the 
vessel. Such a man, again, was Cassius Scaeva, who, 
in the battle at Dyrrhachium, had his eye struck 
out with an arrow, his shoulder transfixed with one 
javelin and his thigh with another, and received on 
his shield the blows of one hundred and _ thirty 
missiles, In this plight, he called the enemy to him as 
though he would surrender ‘Two of them, accord- 
ingly, coming up, he lopped off the shoulder of one 
with his sword, smote the other in the face and put 
him to flight, and came off safely himself with the 
aid of his comrades.! Again, in Britain, when the 
enemy had fallen upon the foremost centurions, who 
had plunged into a watery marsh, a soldier, while 
Caesar in person was watching the battle, dashed 
into the nndst of the fight, displayed many con- 
spicuous deeds of darimg, and rescued the centurions, 
after the Barbarians had been routed. Then he 
himself, making his way with difficulty after all the 
rest, plunged into the muddy current, and at last, 
without his shield, partly swimming and partly wad- 
ing, got across. Caesar and his company were 
amazed and came to meet the soldier with cries of 
joy; but he, in great dejection, and with a burst 
of tears, cast himself at Caesar's feet, begging 
pardon for the loss of his shield. Again, in Africa, 
Scipio captured a ship of Caesar’s in which Granius 
Petro, who had been appointed quaestor, was sailing. 
Of the rest of the passengers Scipio made booty, 
but told the quaestor that he offered him his life. 
Granius, however, remarking that it was the cus- 
tom with Caesar’s soldiers not to receive but to offer 
mercy, killed himself with a blow of his sword. 


1 Of Caesar, Bel? Cor. in. 58 
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XVII. Such spirit and ambition Caesar himself 
ereated and cultivated in his men, in the first place, 
because he showed, by his unsparing bestowal of 
rewards and honours, that he was not amassing 
wealth from his wars for his own luxury or for any 
life of ease, but that he treasured it up carefully as 
a common prize for deeds of valour, and had no 
greater share in the wealth than he offered to the 
deserving among his soldiers; and in the second 
place, by willingly undergoing every danger and 
refusmg no toil. Now, at his love of danger his 
men were not astonished, knowing his ambition ; 
but that he should undergo toils beyond his body’s 
apparent power of endurance amazed them, because 
he was of a spare habit, had a soft aud white skin, 
suffered from distemper in the head, and was subject 
to epileptic fits, a trouble which first attacked him, 
we are told, in Corduba. Nevertheless, he did not 
make his feeble health an excuse for soft living, but 
rather his military service a cure for his feeble health, 
since by wearisome journeys, simple diet, continu- 
ously sleeping in the open air, and enduring hard- 
ships, he fought off his trouble and kept his body 
strong against its attacks. Most of his sleep, at 
least, he got in cars or litters, making his rest con- 
duce to action, and in the day-time he would have 
himself conveyed to garrisons, cities, or camps, one 
slave who was accustomed to write from dictation as 
he travelled sitting by his side, and one soldier 
standing behind him with a sword. And he drove 
so rapidly that, on his first journey from Rome to 
Gaul, he reached the Rhone in seven days. 
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Horsemanship, moreover, had been easy for him 
from boyhood; for he was wont to put his hands 
behind his back and, holding them closely there, to 
ride is horse at full speed. And in the Gallic cam- 
paigns he practised dictating letters on horseback and 
keeping two scribes at once busy, or, as Oppius says, 
even more. We are told, moreover, that Caesar was 
the first to devise intercourse with his friends by 
letter, since he could not wait for personal inter- 
views on urgent matters owing to the multitude of 
his occupations and the great size of the city. Of 
his indifference in regard to his diet the following 
circumstance also is brought in proof. When the 
host who was entertaining him in Mediolanum, 
Valerius Leo, served up asparagus dressed with 
myrrh instead of olive oil, Caesar ate of it without 
ado, and rebuked his friends when they showed 
displeasure. ‘Surely,’ said he, “it were enough 
not to eat what you don’t like; but he who finds 
fault with ill-breeding like this is ill-bred himself.” 
Once, too, upon a journey, he and his followers 
were driven by a storm into a poor man’s hut, and 
when he found that it consisted of one room only, 
and that one barely able to accommodate a single 
person, he said to his friends that honours must be 
yielded to the strongest, but necessities to the 
weakest, and bade Oppius lie down there, while he 
himself with the rest of his company slept in the 

orch, 

XVITT. But to resume, the first of his Gallic wars 
was against the Helvetii and Tigurini,! who had set 
fire to their twelve cities and four hundred villages 
and were advancing through that part of Gaul which 


1 Ct. Caesar, Bell. Gal? 1. 2-29 
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was subject to the Romans, as once the Cimbri and 
Teutones had done. To these they were thought 
to be not inferior in courage and of equal numbers, 
being three hundred thousand in al], of whom one 
hundred and ninety thousand were fighting men. 
The Tigurini were crushed at the river Arar, not by 
Caesar himself, but by Labienus, his deputy ; the 
Helvetii, however, unexpectedly attacked Caesar 
himself on the march, as he was leading his forces 
towards a friendly city, but he succeeded in reaching 
a strong place of refuge. Here, after he had col- 
lected and arrayed his forces, a horse was brought 
to him. “This horse,” said he, “I will use for the 
pursuit after my victory; but now let us go against 
the enemy,” and accordingly led the charge on foot. 
After a long and hard struggle he routed the 
enemy’s fighting men, but had the most trouble at 
their rampart of waggons, where not only did the 
men themselves make a stand and fight, but also 
their wives and children defended themselves to 
the death and were cut to pieces with the men. 
The battle was hardly over by midnight. To the 
noble work of victory Caesar added a nobler still, 
that of settling those of the Barbarians who had 
escaped alive from the battle (there were more than 
one hundred thousand of them), and compelling 
them to resume the territory which they had aban- 
doned and the cities which they had destroyed. He 
did this because he feared that if the territory 
became vacant the Germans would cross the Rhine 
and occupy it. 

XIX. His second war, directly in defence of the 
Gauls, was against the Germans,! although pre- 
viously, in Rome, he had made their king Ariovistus 

1 Cf. Caesar, B.G. 1. 30-53. 487 
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an ally.1 But they were intolerable neighbours of 
Caesar’s subjects, and if an opportunity presented 
itself it was thought that they would not remain 
quietly in their present homes, but would encroach 
upon and occupy Gaul, Seemg that his officers 
were inclined to be afraid, and particularly all the 
young men of high rank who had come out intend- 
ing to make the campaign with Caesar an oppor- 
tunity for high living and money-making, he called 
them together? and bade them be off, since they 
were so unmanly and effeminate, and not force 
themselves to face danger; as for himself, he said 
he would take the tenth legion alone and march 
against the Barbarians; the enemy would be no 
better fighters than the Cimbri, and he himself was 
nO worse a general than Marius. Upon this the tenth 
legion sent a deputation to him, expressing their 
gratitude, while the other legions reviled their own 
commanders, and all the army, now full of impetuous 
eagerness, followed Caesar on a march of many days, 
and at last encamped within two hundred furlongs 
of the enemy. | 
Now, the very approach of Caesar somewhat shat- 
tered the purpose of Ariovistus. For he did not 
expect that the Romans would attack the Germans, 
whose onset he thought they could not withstand. 
and he was amazed at the boldness of Caesar; be- 
sides, he saw that his own army was disturbed. Still 
more, too, was the spirit of the Germans blunted by 
‘the prophecies of their holy women, who used to 
foretell the future by observing the eddies in the 
rivers and by finding signs in the whirlings and 


' Acting as consul, in 59 Bc 
2 Of Caesar, B.G. 1. 40. 
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splashings of the waters, and now forbade joining 
battle before a new moon gave its light. When 
Caesar learned this, and saw that the Germans kept 
quiet, he decided that it was a good plan to engage 
them while they were out of heart, rather than to 
sit still and wait for ther time. So, by attacking 
their entrenchments and the hills on which they 
were encamped, he irritated them and incited them 
to come down in anger and fight the issue out. 
They were signally routed, and Caesar pursued them 
a distance of four hundred furlongs, as far as the 
Rhine, and filled all the mtervening plain with dead 
bodies and spoils. Ariovistus, with a few followers, 
succeeded in crossing the Rhine, his dead are said 
to have been eighty thousand in number. 

XX. After this achievement, Caesar left his forces 
among the Sequani to spend the winter,! while he 
himself, desirous of giving attention to matters at 
Rome, came down to Gaul along the Po,? which was 
a part of the province assigned to him; for the river 
called Rubicon separates the rest of Italy from Cisal- 
pine Gaul. Here he fixed his quarters and carried 
on his political schemes. Many came to see him, 
and he gave each one what he wanted, and sent all 
away in actual possession of some of his favours and 
hoping for more. And during all the rest of the 
time of his campaigns in Gaul, unnoticed by Pompey, 
he was alternately subduing the enemy with the arms 
of the citizens, or capturing and subduing the citizens 
with the money which he got from the enemy. 

But when he heard that the Belgae, who were the 
most powerful of the Gauls and occupied the third 

1 The winter of 58-57 B.c. 


“Cf. Caesar, B.G. 1. 54. ipse in citeriorem Galham ad 
conventus agendos profectus est. 
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part of all their country, had revolted, and had as- 
sembled unknown myriads of armed men, he turned 
back at once and marched thither with great speed.! 
He fell upon the enemy as they were plundering the 
Gauls that were in alliance with Rome, and so routed 
and destroyed the least scattered and most numerous 
of them, after a disgraceful struggle on their part, 
that the Romans could cross lakes and deep rivers 
for the multitude of dead bodies in them. All 
the rebels who dwelt along the ocean submitted 
without a battle; against the Nervn, however, the 
most savage and warlike of the people in these parts, 
Caesar led his forces. The Nervii, who dwelt in 
dense woods, and had placed their families and pos- 
sessions in a recess of the forest at farthest remove 
from the enemy, at a time when Caesar was fortifying 
a camp and did not expect the battle, fell upon him 
suddenly, sixty thousand strong. They routed his 
cavalry, and surrounded the seventh and twelfth 
legions and slew all their centurions, and had not 
Caesar snatched a shield,? made his way through the 
combatants in front of him, and hurled himself upon 
the Barbarians; and had not the tenth legion, at 
sight of his peril, ran down from the heights and cut 
the ranks of the enen:y to pieces, not a Roman, it is 
thought, would have survived. As it was, however, 
owing to Caesar’s daring, they fought beyond their 
powers, as the saying is, and even then did not rout 
the Nervii, but cut them down as they defended 
themselves; for out of sixty thousand only five hun- 
dred are said to have come off alive, and only three 
of their senators out of four hundred. 

1 Caesar’s campaign against the Belgae, in 57 B.u., 1s 


described by himself in BG. ii. 1-38. 
2 Sento ab novissimis uni militi detracto (2.G. ii. 25, 2). 
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XXI. The Roman senate, on learning of these suc- 
cesses, decreed sacrifices to the gods and cessation 
from business, with festival, for fifteen days, a greater 
number than for any victory before.! For the danger 
was seen to have been great when so many nations 
at once had broken out in revolt, and because Caesar 
was the victor, the good will of the multitude to- 
wards him made his victory more splendid. Caesar 
himself, after settling matters in Gaul, again spent 
the winter? in the regions along the Po, carrying 
out his plans at Rome. For not only did the candi- 
dates for office there enjoy his assistance, and win 
their elections by corrupting the people with money 
from him, and do everything which was likely to 
enhance his power, but also most of the men of 
highest rank and greatest influence came to see him 
at Luca,’ including Pompey, Crassus, Appius the 
governor of Sardinia, and Nepos the proconsul of 
Spain, so that there were a hundred and twenty 
lictors in the place and more than two hundred 
senators. 

They held a council and settled matters on the 
following basis. Pompey and Crassus were to be 
elected consuls for the ensuing year, and Caesar 
was to have money voted him, besides another five 
years in his provincial command. This seemed very 
strange to men of understanding. For those who 
were getting so much money from Caesar urged the 
senate to give him money as if he had none, nay 
rather, they forced it to do so, though it groaned 
over its own decrees. Cato, indeed, was not there, 
for he had purposely been sent out of the way ona 

1 Quod ante id tempus accidit nulli (Caesar, B.G. in. 35, 4). 


2 57-56 B.c. Cf. the Pompey, h. 3 f. 
* In Apmil of 56 B.c 
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' CE the Cato Minor, xxxiv. 
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mission to Cyprus,' and Favonius, who was an ardent 
follower of Cato, finding himself unable to accomplish 
anything by his opposition, bounded out of doors and 
clamoured to the populace. But no one gave heed 
to him, for some were in awe of Pompey and Crassus, 
and most wanted to please Caesar, lived in hopes of 
his favours, and so kept quiet. 

XXIT. On returning to his forces in Gaul,? Caesar 
found a considerable war in the country, since two 
yreat German nations had just crossed the Rhine to 
possess the land, one called the Usipes,*? the other 
the Tenteritae.2 Concerning the battle which was 
fought with them Caesar says in his “Commentaries ’’* 
that the Barbarians, while treating with him under a 
truce, attacked on their march and therefore routed 
his five thousand cavalry with their eight hundred, 
since his men were taken off their guard: that they 
then sent other envoys tu him who tried to deceive 
him again, but he held them fast and led his army 
against the Barbarians, considering that good faith 
towards such faithless breakers of truces was folly. 
But Tanusius says that when the senate voted sacri- 
fices of rejoicing over the victory, Cato pronounced 
the opimon that they ought to deliver up Caesar to 
the Barbarians, thus purging away the violation of 
the truce in behalf of the city. and turning the curse 
therefor on the guilty man. 

Of those who had crossed the Rhine into Gaul 
four hundred thousand were cut to pieces, and the 


2 In 55 2.c. Plutarch passes over Caesar's campaign ol 
56 30. in Gaul, followmg the conference at Luca, Caesar 
describes it in B.G. ui. 

8 Caesar calls them Usipetes and Tencteri (B.G. iv. 1). 

4 BG. iv. 18 
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few who succeeded in making thew way back were 
received by the Sugambri, a German nation. This 
action Caesar made a ground of complaint against 
the Sugambri, and besides, he coveted the fame of 
being the first man to cross the Rhine with an army. 
He therefore began to bridge the river,! although 
it was very broad, and at this point in its course 
especially swollen, rough, and impetuous, and with 
the trunks and branches of trees which it bore down 
stream kept smiting and tearmng away the supports 
of his bridge. But Caesar caught up these trunks 
and branches with bulwarks of great timbers planted 
across the stream, and having thus bridled and yoked 
the dashing current, he brought his bridge—sight 
beyond all credence—to completion 1n ten days. 

XXII]. He now threw his forces across the river. 
No one ventured to oppose him, but even the Suevi, 
who were the foremost nation of the Germans, be- 
stowed themselves and their belongings in deep and 
woody defiles. Caesar ravaged the country of the 
enemy with fire, gave encouragement to the constant 
friends of Rome, and then retired again into Gaul, 
having spent eighteen days in Germany. 

His expedition against the Britanni was celebrated 
for its daring. For he was the first to launch a fleet 
upon the western ocean and to sail through the 
Atlantic sea carrying an army to wage war. The 
island was of incredible magnitude, and furnished 
much matter of dispute to multitudes of writers, 
some of whom averred that its name and story had 
been fabricated, since it never had existed and did 
not then exist; and in his attempt to occupy it he 
carried the Roman supremacy beyond the confines of 


1 BG. iv. 16-19 
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2 Once in 55 Ro, (B.G. iv 20-36); again m 54 Bc. (B.@ 
v. 1~22). 
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the inhabited world. After twice! crossing to the 
island from the opposite coast of Gaul and in many 
battles damaging the enemy rather than enriching 
his own men—for there was nothing worth taking 
from men who hved in poverty and wretchedness— 
he brought the war to an end which was not to his 
liking, it is true; still, he took hostages from the 
king, imposed tributes, and then sailed away from 
the island. 

In Gaul he found letters which were about to be 
sent across to him They were from his friends in 
Rome, and advised him of his daughter's death; she 
died in child-birth at Pompey’s house. Great was 
the grief of Pompey, and great the grief of Caesar, 
and their friends were greatly troubled too; they 
felt that the relationship which alone kept the dis- 
tempered state in harmony and concord was now 
dissolved. For the babe also died presently, after 
surviving its mother a few days. Now Julia, in spite 
of the tribunes, was carried by the people to the 
Campus Martius, where her funeral rites were held, 
and where she lies buried.” 

XXIV. Caesar’s forces were now so large that he 
was forced to distribute them in many winter- 
quarters, while he himself, as his custom was, turned 
his steps towards Italy. Then all Gaul once more 
broke out in revolt,® and great armies went about 
attacking the entrenchments and trying to destroy 
the winter-quarters of the Romans. The most nu- 
merous and powerful of the rebels, under Abriorix,* 
utterly destroyed Titurius and Cotta, together with 


2 Of. the Pompey, chapier hi 
3 Cf. Caesar, B.G. v. 24-51 
4 Caesar calls him Ambior1s 
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their army, while the legion under Cicero was sur- 
rounded and besieged by sixty thousand of them, 
and narrowly escaped having its camp taken by 
storm, although all were wounded and went beyond 
their powers in the ardour of their defence. 

When tidings of these things reached Caesar, who 
was far on his journey, he turned back quickly, got 
together seven thousand men in all, and hurried on 
to extricate Cicero from the siege. But the besiegers 
became aware of his approach, and went to meet 
him with the purpose of cutting his forces off at 
once, despising their small numbers. Caesar de- 
ceived them by avoiding battle continually, and 
when he had found a place suitable for one who 
was fighting against many with few, fortified a camp, 
where he kept his men altogether from fighting and 
forced them to increase the height of their ram- 
parts and the defences of their gates as though they 
were afraid. His strategy thus led the enemy to 
despise him, until] at last, when their boldness led 
them to attack in scattered bands, he sallied out, 
routed them, and destroyed many of them. 

XXV. The numerous revolts of the Gauls in 
those parts were quieted by this success, as well as 
by the fact that Caesar himself, during the winter, 
went about in all directions and kept close watch on 
the disturbers of the peace. For there had come 
from Italy three legions to replace the men that he 
had lost, Pompey having lent two of those under his 
command, and one having been newly levied in Gaul 
about the Po. But in remoter regions! the germs of 
the greatest and most dangerous of the wars waged in 

1 Plutarch here passes over the events of the year 53 B.C., 


described by Caesar in B.G. vi. The seventh book is wholly 
taken up with the war now to be described (52 8B C.), 
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1 Gdporéeion Sint. with the MSS.; Coraes and Bekker 
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those parts began to show themselves. They had for 
a long time been secretly sown and cultivated by the 
most influential men among the most warlike tribes, 
and derived strength from large bodies of young 
men assembled from all sides in arms, from great 
riches brought together, from strong cities, and from 
countries which were hard to invade. At that season 
of winter, too, frozen rivers, forests buried in snow, 
plains converted into lakes by winter torrents, m 
some parts paths obliterated by deep snow, and in 
others the great uncertainty of a march through 
swamps and streams diverted from their courses, all 
seemed to make it wholly impossible for Caesar to 
oppose the plans of the rebels. Accordingly, many 
tribes had revolted, but the head and front of the 
revolt were the Arverni and Carnuntini,! and Ver- 
gentorix ! was chosen to have the entire authority in 
the war. His father the Gauls had put to death 
because they thought he was aiming at a tyranny. : 
XXVI. This leader, then, after dividing his forces 
into many parts and putting many officers in com- 
mand of them, was winning over all the country 
round about as far as the water-shed of the Arar. 
He purposed, now that there was a coalition at Rome — 
against Caesar, at once to rouse all Gaul to war. If 
he had done this a little later, when Caesar was. 
involved in the civil war, Italy would have been a 
prey to terrors no less acute than those aroused 
by the Cimbri of old. But as it was, the man 
endowed by nature to make the best use of all the 
arts of war, and particularly of its crucial moments, 
namely Caesar, as soon as he learned of the revolt, 
set out and marched by the same roads over which 
2 In Caesars AG, the names are Carnutes and Ver- 
eingetoris. sos 
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he had previously come, and by the vigour and 
speed of his passage in so severe a winter showed 
the Barbarians that an unconquered and invincible 
army was coming against them. For where it was 
incredible that one of his messengers or letter- 
carriers could make his way in a long time, there 
he was seen with his whole army, at once ravaging 
their lands and destroying ther strongholds, sub- 
duing cities, and receiving those who came over to 
his side, until the nation of the Aedu: also entered 
the war agaist him. These up to this time had 
called themselves brethren of the Romans and had 
been conspicuously honoured, but now, by joining 
the rebels, they caused great dejection in Caesar's 
army. In consequence of this Caesar removed from 
those parts and passed across the territory of the 
Lingones, wishing to reach the country of the 
Sequani, who were friends, and stood as a bulwark be- 
tween Italy and the rest of Gaul. There the enemy 
fell upon him and surrounded him with many tens 
of thousands, so that he essayed to fight a decisive 
battle. In the main he got the best of the struggle, 
and after a long time and much slaughter over- 
powered the Barbarians ; but 1t appears that at first 
he met with some reverse, and the Arverni show a 
short-sword hanging in a temple, which they say was 
captured from Caesar. When Caesar himself saw it, 
at a later time, he smiled, and though his friends 
urged him to have it taken down, he would not 

ermit it, considering it sacred. 

XXVII. However, the most of the Barbarians who 
escaped at that time took refuge with their king in 
the city of Alesia. And while Caesar was besieging 
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this city, which was thought to be umpregnable by 
reason of the great size of its walls and the number 
of their defenders, there fell upon him from outside 
the city a peril too great for words to depict. For 
all that was mightiest among the nations of Gaul 
assembled and came in arms to Alesia, three hundred 
thousand strong; and the number of fighting men 
inside the city was not less than a hundred and 
seventy thousand. Thus Caesar, caught between 
so large hostile forces and besieged there, was com- 
pelled to build two walls for his protection, one 
looking towards the city, and the other towards 
those who had come up to relieve it; he felt that if 
the two forces should unite his cause was wholly lost. 

For many reasons, then, and naturally, Caesar’s 
peril at Alesia was famous, since it produced more 
deeds of skill and daring than any of his other 
struggles; but one must be amazed above all that 
he engaged and conquered so many tens of thousands 
outside the city without the knowledge of those 
inside, nay more, without the knowledge even of 
the Romans who were guarding the wall that faced 
the city. For these did not learn of the victory 
until the wailing of the men in Alesia and the. 
lamentations of the women were heard, as they be- 
held in the quarters of the enemy many shields 
adorned with gold and silver, many corselets smeared 
with blood, and also drinking cups and tents of 
Gallic fashion carried by the Romans into their 
camp. So quickly did so great a force, like a phan- 
tom or a dream, disperse and vanish out of sight, 
the greater part of them having fallen in the battle. 
Those who held Alesia, too, after giving themselves 
and Caesar no small trouble, finally surrendered. 
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And the leader of the whole war, Vergentorix, after 
putting on his most beautiful armour and decorat- 
ing his horse, rode out through the gate. He made 
a circuit round Caesar, who remained seated, and 
then leaped down from his horse, stripped off his 
suit of armour, and seating himself at Caesar’s feet 
remained motionless, until he was delivered up to be 
kept in custody for the triumph. 

XXVIII. Now, Caesar had long ago decided to 
put down Pompey, just as, of course, Pompey also had 
decided to put Caesar down. For now that Crassus, 
who was only waiting for the issue of their struggle 
to engage the victor,! had perished among the 
Parthians, it remained for him who would be greatest 
to put down him who was, and for him who was 
greatest, if he would not be put down, to take off 
in time the man he feared. This fear had only 
recently come upon Pompey, who till then despised 
Caesar, feeling that it was no hard task to put down 
again the man whom he himself had raised on high. 
But Caesar had from the outset formed this design, 
and like an athlete had removed himself to a great 
distance from his antagonists, and by exercising 
himself in the Gallic wars had practised his troops 
and increased his fame, lifting himself by his achieve- 
ments to a height where he could vie with the suc- 
cesses of Pompey. He laid hold of pretexts which 
were furnished partly by Pompey himself, and partly 
by the times and the evil state of government at 
Rome,? by reason of which candidates for office set 
up counting-tables in public and shamelessly bribed 
the multitudes, while the people went down into 
the forum under pay, contending in behalf of their 


1 Cf. the Pompey, lm 6. * Cf. the Pompey, chapter liv. 
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paymaster, not with votes, but with bows and arrows, 
swords, and slings. Often, too, they would defile the 
rostra with blood and corpses before they separated, 
leaving the city to anarchy hke a ship drifting about 
without a steersman, so that men of understand- 
ing were content if matters issued in nothing worse 
for them than monarchy, after such madness and so 
great a tempest. And there were many who actually 
dared to say in public that nothing but monarchy 
could now cure the diseases of the state, and that 
this remedy ought to be adopted when offered by 
the gentlest of physicians, hinting at Pompey. 
And when even Pompey, although in words he 
affected to decline the honour, in fact did more 
than any one else to effect his appomtment as 
dictator, Cato saw through his design and per- 
suaded the senate to appoint him sole consul, solac- 
ing him with a more legal monarchy that he might 
not force his way to the dictatorship. They also 
voted him additional time in which to hold his 
provinces; and he had two, Spain and all Africa, 
which he managed by sending legates thither and 
maintaming armies there, for which he received 
from the public treasury a thousand talents annually.? 

XXIX. Consequently, Caesar canvassed by proxy 
for a consulship, and likewise for an extension of 
time in which to hold his own provinces. At first, 
then, Pompey held his peace, while Marcellus and 
Lentulus opposed these plans; they hated Caesar 
on other grounds, and went beyond all bounds in 
their efforts to bring dishonour and abuse upon him. 
For instance, the inhabitants of Novum Comum, a 


1 OF. the Pompey, lv. 7 
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colony recently established by Caesar in Gaul, were 
deprived of citizenship by them; and Marcellus, 
while he was consul, beat with rods a senator of 
Novum Comum who had come to Rome, telling him 
besides that he put these marks upon him to prove 
that he was not a Roman, and bade him go back 
and show them to Caesar. But after the consulship 
of Marcellus, Caesar having now sent his Gallic 
wealth for al] those in public life to draw from in 
copious streams, and having freed Curio the tribune 
from many debts, and having given Paulus the 
consul fifteen hundred talents, out of which he 
adorned the forum with the Basilica,} a famous monu- 
ment, erected in place of the Fulvia,—under these 
circumstances Pompey took fright at the coalition, 
and openly now, by his own efforts and those of 
his friends, tried to have a successor appointed to 
Caesar in his government, and sent a demand to him 
for the return of the soldiers whom he had lent him 
for his Gallic contests.2, Caesar sent the soldiers 
back, after making a present to each man of two 
hundred and fifty drachmas. But the officers who 
brought these men to Pompey spread abroad among 
the multitude stories regarding Caesar which were 
neither reasonable nor true, and ruined Pompey 
himself with vain hopes. They told him that 
Caesar’s army yearned for him, and that while he 
was with difficulty controlling affairs in the city 
owing to the disease of envy which festered in the 
body politic, the forces in Gaul were ready to serve 
him, and had but to cross into Italy when they 
would at once be on his side; so obnoxious to 
2 The Basilica Pauli Aemili, called also Regia Pauli. It 
took the place of the Basilica Aemila et Fulvia, erected in 
179 B.C. 2 See chapter xxv. 1. 
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them had Caesar become by reason of the multi- 
tude of his campaigns, and so suspicious of him 
were they made by their fear of a monarchy. All 
this fed Pompey’s vanity, and he neglected to pro- 
vide himself with soldiers, as though he had no 
fears; while with speeches and resolutions of the 
senate he was carrying the day against Caesar, as 
he supposed, although he was merely getting 
measures rejected about which Caesar cared naught. 
Nay, we are told that one of the centurions sent 
to Rome by Caesar, as he stood in front of the 
senate-house and learned that the senate would not 
give Caesar an extension of his term of command, 
slapped the handle of his sword and said: “ But this 
will give it.” ? 

XXX. However, the demands which came from 
Caesar certainly had a striking semblance of fair- 
ness. He demanded, namely, that if he himself 
laid down his arms, Pompey should do the same, 
and that both, thus become private men, should find 
what favour they could with their fellow citizens; 
arguing that if they took away his forces from him, 
but confirmed Pompey in the possession of his, they 
would be accusing one of seeking a tyranny and 
making the other a tyrant. When Curio laid these 
proposals before the people in behalf of Caesar, he 
was loudly applauded, and some actually cast gar- 
lands of flowers upon him as if he were a victorious 
athlete. Antony, too, who was a tribune, brought 
before the people a letter of Caesar’s on these 
matters which he had received, and read it aloud, in 
defiance of the consuls. But in the senate, Scipio, 
the father-in-law of Pompey,? introduced 2 motion 

* Pompev had marmed Corneha, the young widow of 
Pubhus Crassus (Pompey, tv 1). 517 
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that if by a fixed day Caesar did not lay down his 
arms he should be declared a public enemy. And 
when the consuls put the question whether Pompey 
should dismiss his soldiers, and again whether 
Caesar should, very few senators voted for the first, 
and all but a few for the second ; but when Antony 
again demanded that both should give up_their 
commands, all with one accord assented. Scipio, 
however, made violent opposition, and Lentulus the 
consul cried out that against a robber there was 
need of arms, not votes; whereupon the senate 
broke up, and the senators put on the garb of 
mourning im view of the dissension. 

XXXI. But presently letters came from Caesar 
in which he appeared to take a more moderate 
position, for he agreed to surrender everything else. 
but demanded that Cisalpine Gaul and Illyricum to- 
gether with two legions should be given him until 
he stood for his second consulship. Cicero the 
orator, too, who had just returned from Cilicia and 
was busy with a reconciliation, tried to mollify 
Pompey, who yielded everything else, but insisted 
on taking away Caesar's soldiers. Cicero also tried 
to persuade the friends of Caesar to compromise and 
come to a settlement on the basis of the provinces 
mentioned and only six thousand soldiers, and Pom- 
pey was ready to yield and grant so many. Lentulus 
the consul, however, would not let him, but actually 
heaped insults upon Antony and Curio and drove 
them disgracefully from the senate,! thus himself 
contriving for Caesar the most specious of his pre- 
texts, and the one by means of which he most of 
all incited his soldiers, showing them men of repute 


1 January 7, 49 Be. 
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and high office who had fled the city on hired carts 
and in the garb of slaves. For thus they had arrayed 
themselves in their fear and stolen out of Rome. 

XXXII. Now, Caesar had with him not more than 
three hundred horsemen and five thousand legion- 
aries ; for the restof his army had been left beyond 
the Alps, and was to be brought up by those whom 
he had sent for the purpose. He saw, however, 
that the beginning of his enterprise and its initial 
step did not require a large force at present, but 
must take advantage of the golden moment by 
showing amazing boldness and speed, since he could 
strike terror into his enemies by an unexpected blow 
more easily than he could overwhelm them by an 
attack in full force. He therefore ordered his cen- 
turions and other officers, taking their swords only, 
and without the rest of their arms, to occupy Ari- 
minum, a large city of Gaul, avoiding commotion 
and bloodshed as far as possible; and he entrusted 
this force to Hortensius. 

He himself spent the day in public, attending and 
watching the exercises of gladiators; but a little 
before evening he bathed and dressed and went into 
the banqueting hall. Here he held brief converse 
with those who had been invited to supper, and just 
as it was getting dark rose and went away, after 
addressing courteously most of his guests and bid- 
ding them await his return. To a few of his friends, 
however, he had previously given directions to follow 
him, not all by the same route, but some by one way 
and some by another. He himself mounted one of 
his hired carts and drove at first along another road, 
then turned towards Ariminum. When he came to 
the river which separates Cisalpine Gaul from the 
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rest of Italy (it is called the Rubicon), and began to 
reflect, now that he drew nearer to the fearful step 
and was agitated by the magnitude of his ventures, 
he checked his speed. Then, halting in his course, 
he communed with himself a long time in silence as 
his resolution wavered back and forth, and his purpose 
then suffered change after change. For a Jong time, 
too, he discussed his perplexities with his friends 
who were present, among whom was Asinius Pollio, 
estimating the great evils for all mankind which 
would follow their passage of the river, and the wide 
fame of it which they would leave to posterity. But 
finally, with a sort of passion, as 1f abandoning cal- 
culation and casting himself upon the future, and 
uttering the phrase with which men usually prelude 
their plunge into desperate and daring fortunes, 
“* Let the die be cast,” he hastened to cross the river ; 
and going at full speed now for the rest of the time, 
‘before daybreak he dashed into Arimmum and took 
possession of it.) It is said, moreover, that on the 
night before he crossed the river he had an unnatural 
dream; he thought, namely, that he was having 
incestuous intercourse with his own mother.” 

XXXIII. After the seizure of Ariminum, as if the 
war had opened with broad gates to cover the whole 
earth and sea alike, and the laws of the state were 
confounded along with the boundaries of the pro- 
vince, one would not have thought that men and 
women, as at other times, were hurrying through 
Italy in consternation, but that the very cities had 

1 Of. the Pompey, Ix. 1-2. 

2 ‘According to Suetonius (Div. Jul. 7), Caesar had this 
dream while he was quaestor in Spain (67 B.c.). The inter- 


preters of dreams told him that his mother meant the Earth, 
the universal parent, which was to become subject to him 
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risen up in flight and were rushing one through 
another; while Rome herself, deluged as it were by 
the inhabitants of the surrounding towns who were 
fleeing from their homes, neither readily obeying a 
magistrate nor listening to the voice of reason, in the 
surges of a mighty sea narrowly escaped being over- 
turned by her own internal agitations. For con- 
flicting emotions and violent disturbances prevailed 
everywhere Those who rejoiced did not keep quiet, 
but in many places, as was natural in a great city, 
encountered those who were in fear and distress, and 
being filled with confidence as to the future came 
into strife with them; while Pompey himself, who 
was terror-stricken, was assailed on every side, being 
taken to task by some for having strengthened 
Caesar against himself and the supreme power of the 
state, and denounced by others for having permitted 
Lentulus to insult Caesar when he was ready to yield 
and was offering reasonable terms of settlement. 
Favonius bade him stamp on the ground; for once, 
in a boastful speech to the senate, he told them to 
take no trouble or anxious thought about preparations 
for the war, since when it came he had but to stamp 
upon the earth to fill Italy with armies. 

However, even then Pompey’s forces were more 
numerous than Caesar’s; but no one would suffer 
him to exercise his own judgement; and so, under 
the influence of many false and terrifying reports, 
believing that the war was already close at hand and 
prevailed everywhere, he gave way, was swept along 
with the universal tide, issued an edict declaring a 
state of anarchy, and forsook the city, commanding 
the senate to follow, and forbidding any one to remain 
who preferred country and freedom to tyranny. 


: Of, the Pompey, vii. 5, 
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XXXIV. Accordingly, the consuls fled, without 
even making the sacrifices usual before departure ; 
most of the senators also fled, after seizing, in a sort 
ot robbery, whatever came to hand of their own 
possessions, as though it were the property of others. 
Some, too, who before this had vehemently espoused 
the cause of Caesar, were now frightened out of their 
wits, and were carried along, when there was no need 
of it, by the sweep of the great tide. But most 
pitiful was the sight of the city, now that so great a 
tempest was bearing down upon her, carried along 
like a ship abandoned of her helmsmen to dash 
against whatever lay in her path. Still, although 
their removal was so pitiful a thing, for the sake of 
Pompey men considered exile to be their country, 
and abandoned Rome with the feeling that it was 
Caesar’s camp.! For even Labienus, one of Caesar's 
greatest friends, who had been his legate and had 
fought most zealously with him im all his Gallic wars, 
now ran away from him and came to Pompey. 

But Caesar sent to Labienus his money and his bag- 
gage; against Domitius, however, who was holding 
Corfinium with thirty cohorts under his command, he 
marched, and pitched Ins camp near by. Domitius, 
despairing of his enterprise, asked his physician, who 
was a slave, for a poison; and taking what was given 
him, drank it, intending to die. But after a little, 
hearing that Caesar showed most wonderful clemency 
towards his prisoners, he bewailed his fate, and 
blamed the rashness of his purpose. Then his phy- 
sician bade him be of good cheer, since what he had 
drunk was a sleeping-potion and not deadly ; where- 
upon Domitius rose up overjoyed and went to Caesar, 


1 Cf, the Pompey. Iwi 4. 
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the pledge of whose right hand he received, only to 
desert him and go back to Pompey. When tidings 
of these things came to Rome, men were made more 
cheerful, and some of the fugitives turned back. 

XXXV. Caesar took over the troops of Domitius, 
as well as all the other levies of Pompey which he 
surprised in the various cities. Then, since his 
forces were already numerous and formidable, he 
marched against Pompey himself. Pompey, how- 
ever, did not await his approach, but fled to 
Brundisium, sent the consuls before him with an 
army to Dyrrhachium, and shortly afterwards, as 
Caesar drew near, sailed off himself, as shall be 
set forth circumstantially in his Life. Caesar 
wished to pursue him at once, but was destitute 
of ships; so he turned back to Rome, having in 
sixty days and without bloodshed become master 
of all Italy. 

He found the city more tranquil than he was 
expecting, and many senators in it. With these, © 
therefore, he conferred in a gentle and affable 
manner,? inviting them even to send a deputation 
to Pompey proposing suitable terms of agreement. 
But no one would listen to him, either because they 
feared Pompey, whom they had abandoned, or be- 
eause they thought that Caesar did not mean what 
he said, but was indulging in specious talk. When 
the tribune Metellus tried to prevent Caesar's 
taking money from the reserve funds of the state, 
and cited certain laws, Caesar said that arms and 
laws had not the same season. “ But if thou art dis- 
pleased at what is going on, for the present get out 

2 Chapter Ixh. 


2 Caesar gives a summary of his speech to the senators in 
BUG. i. 32. 
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of the way, since war has no use tor free speech; 
when, however, I have come to terms and laid down 
my arms, then thou shalt come before the people 
with thy harangues. And in saying this I waive 
my own just rights; for thou art mine, thou and 
all of the faction hostile to me whom I have caught.” 
After this speech to Metellus, Caesar walked to- 
wards the door of the treasury, and when the keys 
were not to be found, he sent for smiths and ordered 
them to break in the door. Metellus once more 
opposed him, and was commended by some for so 
doing ; but Caesar, raising his voice, threatened to 
kill him if he did not cease his troublesome inter- 
ference. “And thou surely knowest, young man,” 
said he, “that it is more unpleasant for me to say 
this than to do it.”” Then Metellus, in consequence 
of this speech, went off in a fright, and henceforth 
everything was speedily and easily furnished to 
Caesar for the war.! 

XXXVI. So he made an expedition into Spain,? 
having resolved first to drive out from there Afranius 
and Varro, Pompey’s legates, and bring their forces 
there and the provinces into his power, and then to 
march against Pompey, leaving not an enemy in his 
rear. And though his life was often in peril from 
ambuscades, and his army most of all from hunger, 
he did not cease from pursuing, challenging, and be- 
sieging the men until he had made himself by main 
force master of their camps and their forces. The 
leaders, however, made their escape to Pompey. 

XXXVII. When Caesar came back to Rome, Piso, 
his father-in-law, urged him to send a deputation 
to Pompey with proposals for a settlement; but 


1 Cf the Pompey tani ft. -Ct Caesar, BC 1 34-St 
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Isauricus, to please Caesar, opposed the project. So, 
having been made dictator by the senate, he brought 
home exiles, restored to civic rights the children of 
those who had suffered in the time of Sulla, relieved 
the burdens of the debtor-class by a certain adjust- 
ment of interest, took in hand a few other public 
measures of like character, and within eleven days 
abdicated the sole power, had himself declared 
consul with Servilius Isauricus, and entered upon 
his campaign. 

The rest of his forces he passed by in a forced 
march, and with six hundred picked horsemen and 
five legions, at the time of the winter solstice, in 
the early part of January! (this month answers 
nearly to the Athenian Poseideon), put to sea, and 
after crossing the Ionian gulf took Oricum and 
Apollonia, and sent his transports back again to 
Brundisium for the soldiers who had been belated 
on their march. These,as long as they were on the 
road, since they were now past their physical prime 
and worn out with their multitudinous wars, mur- 
mured against Caesar. “ Whither, pray, and to what 
end will this man bring us, hurrying us about and 
treating us like tireless and lifeless things? Even 
a sword gets tired out with smiting, and shield and 
breastplate are spared a little after so long a time of 
service. Will not even our wounds, then, convince 
Caesar that he commands mortal men, and that we 
are mortal in the endurance of pain and suffering ? 
Surely the wintry season and the occasion of a storm 
at sea not even a god can constrain; yet this man 
takes risks as though he were not pursuing, but fly- 
ing from, enemies.” With such words as these they 

1483p. The Roman calendar, at ins time, was much in 
advance of the solar seasons, 533 
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marched in a leisurely way to Brundisium. But when 
they got there and found that Caesar had put to sea, 
they quickly changed their tone and reviled them- 
selves as traitors to the Imperator; they reviled 
their officers, too, for not having quickened their 
march, Then, sitting on the chifs, they looked off 
towards the open sea and Epirus, watching for the 
ships which were to carry them across to their 
commander. 

XXXVIII. At Apollonia, since the force which he 
had with him was not a match for the enemy and 
the delay of his troops on the other side caused him 
perplexity and distress, Caesar conceived the dau- 
gerous plan of embarking in a twelve-oared boat, 
without any one’s knowledge, and going over to 
Brundisium, though the sea was encompassed by such 
large armaments of the enemy. At night, accord- 
ingly, after disguising himself in the dress of a slave, 
he went on board, threw himself down as one of no 
account, and kept quiet. While the river Aous was 
carrying the boat down towards the sea, the early 
morning breeze, which at that time usually made 
the mouth of the river calm by driving back the 
waves, was quelled by a strong wind which blew 
from the sea during the night; the river therefore 
chafed against the inflow of the sea and the opposi- 
tion of its billows, and was rough, being beaten 
back with a great din and violent eddies, so that it 
was impossible for the master of the boat to force 
his way along. He therefore ordered the sailors 
to come about in order to retrace his course, But 
Caesar, perceiving this, disclosed himself, took the 
master of the boat by the hand, who was terrified at 
sight of him, and said: “Come, good man, be bold 
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and fear naught; thou carryest Caesar and Caesar's 
fortune in thy boat.’’! The sailors forgot the storm, 
and laying to their oars, tried with all alacrity to 
force their way down the river. But since it was 
impossible, after taking much water and running 
great hazard at the mouth of the river, Caesar very 
reluctantly suffered the captain to put about. When 
. he came back, his soldiers met him in throngs, find- 
ing much fault and sore displeased with him because 
he did not believe that even with them alone he 
was able to conquer, but was troubled, and risked 
his life for the sake of the absent as though dis- 
trusting those who were present. 

XXXIX. After this, Antony put in from Brundisium 
with his forces, and Caesar was emboldened to chal- 
lenge Pompey to battle. Pompey was well posted 
and drew ample supplies both from land and sea ; 
while Caesar had no great abundance at first, and 
afterwards was actually hard pressed for want of 
provisions But his soldiers dug up a certain root, 
mixed it with milk, and ate it.2 Once, too, they 
made loaves of it,and running up to the enemy's 
outposts, threw the loaves inside or tossed them to 
one another, adding by way of comment that as long 
as the earth produced such roots, they would not stop 
‘besieging Pompey. Pompey, however, would not 
allow either the loaves or these words to reach the 
main, body of his army. For his soldiers were de- 
jected, fearing the ferocity and hardiness of their 
enemies, who were like wild beasts in their eyes. 

There were constant skirmishings about the forti- 
fications of Pompey, and in all of them Caesar got 


1 Of Dion Cassius, xli. 46. 3, 
2 Cf, Caesar, B.C. th. 48. 
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the better except une, where there was a yreat rout 
of his men and he was in danger of losing his camp. 
For when Pompey attacked not one of Caesar's men 
stood his ground, but the moats were filled with the 
slain, and others were falling at their own ramparts 
and walls, whither they had been driven in headlong 
flight. And though Caesar met the fugitives and 
tried to turn them back, he availed nothing, nay, 
when he tried to lay hold of the standards the 
bearers threw them away, so that the enemy captured 
thirty-two of them. Caesar himself, too, narrowly 
escaped being killed. For as a tall and sturdy man 
was running away past him, he laid his hand upon 
him and bade him stay and face about upon the 
enemy; and the fellow, full of panic at the threat- 
ening danger, raised his sword to smite Caesar, 
but before he could do so Caesar’s shield-bearer 
lopped off his arm at the shoulder. So completely 
had Caesar given up his cause for lost that, when 
Pompey, either from excessive caution or by some 
chance, did not follow up his great success, but with- 
drew after he had shut up the fugitives within their 
entrenchments, Caesar said to his friends as he left 
them: “To-day victory had been with the enemy, 
if they had had a victor in command.” ' Then going 
by himself to his tent and lying down, he spent that 
inost distressful of all nights in vain reflections. 
convinced that he had shown bad generalship. For 
while a fertile country lay waiting for him. and the 
prosperous cities of Macedonia and Thessaly, he had 
neglected to carry the war thither, and had posted 
himself here by the sea, which his enemies controlled 
with their fleets, being thus held in siege by lack ot 


1 Of. uhe Pompey, Iyv 5. 
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provisions rather than besieging with his arms. 
Thus his despondent thoughts of the difficulty and 
perplexity of his situation kept him tossing upon his 
couch, and in the morning he broke camp, resolved 
to lead his army into Macedonia against Scipio; for 
he would then either draw Pompey after him to a 
place where he would give battle without drawing 
his supplies as he now did from the sea, or Scipio 
would be left alone and he would overwhelm him. 

XL. This emboldened the soldiers of Pompey and 
the leaders by whom he was surrounded to keep 
close to Caesar, whom they thought defeated and in 
flight. For Pompey himself was cautious about 
hazarding a battle for so great a stake, and since 
he was most excellently provided with everything 
necessary for a long war, he thought it best to wear 
out and quench the vigour of the enemy, which must 
be short-lived. For the best fighting men in 
Caesar’s army had experience, it is true, and a daring 
which was irresistible in combat; but what with 
their long marches and frequent encampments and 
siege-warfare and night-watches, they were beginning 
to give out by reason of age, and were too unwieldy 
for labour, having lost their ardour from weakness, 
At that time, too, a kind of pestilential disease, 
occasioned by the strangeness of their diet, was said 
to be prevalent in Caesar’s army. And what was 
mosi important of all, since Caesar was neither strong 
in funds nor well supplied with provisions, it was 
thought that within a short time his army would 
break up of itself. 

XLI. For these reasons Pompey did not wish to 
fight, but Cato was the only one to commend his 
course, and this from a desire to spare the lives 
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of his tellow citizens; for when he saw even those of 
the enemy who had fallen in the battle, to the num- 
ber of a thousand, he burst into tears, muffled up his 
head,and went away. All the rest, however, reviled 
Pompey for trying to avoid a battle, and sought to 
goad him on by calling him Agamemnon and King of 
Kings, implying that he did not wish to lay aside 
his sole authority, but plumed himself on having so 
many commanders dependent upon him and coming 
constantly to his tent. And Favonius, affecting Cato’s 
boldness of speech, complained like a mad man 
because that year also they would be unable to enjoy 
the figs of Tusculum because of Pompey’s love ot 
command.! Afranius, too, who had lately come 
from Spain, where he had shown bad generaiship, 
when accused of betraying his army for a bribe, 
asked why they did not fight with the merchant who 
had bought the provinces from him.! Driven on by 
all these importunities, Pompey reluctantly sought 
a battle and pursued Caesar. 

Caesar accomplished most of his march with difli- 
culty, since no one would sell him provisions, and 
everybody despised him on account of his recent 
defeat; but after he had taken Gomphi, a city of 
Thessaly, he not only provided food for his soldiers, 
but also relieved them of their disease unexpectedly. 
For they fell in with plenty of wine, and after drink- 
ing freely of it, and then revelling and rioting on 
their march, by means of their drunkenness they 
drove away and got rid of their trouble, since they 
brought their bodies into a different habit. 

XLIL. But when both armies entered the plain 
of Pharsalus and encamped there, Pompev’s mind 


1 Cf, the Pompey, Ixvu. 3. 
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be found in the Pompey, Ixvni. 2. Sintenis brackets the 
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reverted again to its former reasoning, and besides, 
there befell him unlucky appearances and a vision in 
his sleep. He dreamed, namely, that he saw himself 
in his theatre applauded by the Romans, .. Those 
about him, however, were so confident, and so hope- 
fully anticipated the victory, that Domitius and 
Spinther and Scipio disputed earnestly with one 
another over Caesar’s office of Pontifex Maximus, and 
many sent agents to Rome to hire and take posses- 
sion of houses suitable for praetors and consuls, 
assuming that they would immediately hold these 
offices after the war.! And most of all were his 
cavalry impatient for the battle, since they had a 
splendid array of shining armour, well-fed horses, and 
handsome persons, and were in high spirits too on 
account of their numbers, which were seven thousand 
to Caesar’s one thousand. The numbers of the in- 
fantry also were unequal, since forty-five thousand 
were arrayed against twenty-two thousand. 

XLITI. Caesar called his soldiers together, and 
after telling them that Corfinius? was near with 
two legions for him, and that fifteen cohorts be- 
sides under Calenus were stationed at Athens and 
Megara, asked them whether they wished to wait 
for these troops, or to hazard the issue by themselves. 
Then the soldiers besought him with loud cries not 
to wait for the troops, but rather to contrive and 
manoeuvre to come to close quarters with the enemy 
as soon as possible. As he was holding a lustration 


1 Cf. Caesar, B.C. it. 82 £.; Plutarch, Pompey, Ixvii. 9. 
2 An error for Cornificius. 
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and review of his forces and had sacrificed the first 
victim, the seer at once told him that within three 
days there would be a decisive battle with the 
enemy. And when Caesar asked him whether he 
also saw in the victims any favourable signs of the 
issue, “Thou thyself,” said the seer, “canst better 
answer this question for thyself. For the gods in- 
dicate a great change and revolution of the present 
status to the opposite. Therefore, if thou thinkest 
thyself well off as matters stand, expect the worse 
fortune ; if badly off, the better.” Moreover, on the 
night before the battle, as Caesar was making the 
round of his sentries about midnight, a fiery torch 
was seen in the heavens, which seemed to be carried 
over his camp, blazing out brightly, and then to fall 
into Pompey’s And during the morning watch it 
was noticed that there was actually a panic confusion 
among the enemy.! However, Caesar did not expect 
to fight on that day,? but began to break camp for a 
march to Scotussa. : 

XLIV. But just as the tents had been struck, his 
scouts rode up to him with tidings that the enemy 
were coming down into the plain for battle. At this 
he was overjoyed, and after prayers and vows to the 
gods, drew up his legionaries in three divisions. 
Over the centre he put Domitius Calvinus, while of 
the wings Antony had one and he himself the right, 
where he intended to fight with the tenth legion. 
But seeing that the enemy's cavalry were arraying 
themselves over against this point, and fearing their 
brilliant appearance and their numbers, he ordered six 
cohorts from the furthermost lines to come round to 
him unobserved, and stationed them behind his right 


1 Cf. the Pompey, Ixviil. 3. 2 August 9, 48 B.c 
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wing, teaching them what they were to do when the 
enemy's horsemen attacked. Pompey had one of his 
wings himself, and Domitius the left, while Scipio, 
Pompey’s father-in-law, commanded the centre. 
But his horsemen all crowded to the left wing, 
intending to encircle the enemy’s right and make a 
complete rout about the commander himself; for 
they thought that no legionary array, however deep, 
could resist them, but that when so many horsemen 
made an onset together the enemy would be utterly 
broken and crushed.} 

When both sides were about to sound the charge, 
Pompey ordered his legionaries to stand with arms 
at the ready and await in close array the onset of 
the enemy until they were within javelin cast. But 
Caesar says? that here too Pompey made a mistake, 
not knowing that the initial clash with all the im- 
petus of running adds force to the blows and fires 
the courage, which everything then conspires to fan. 
As Caesar himself was about to move his lines of 
legionaries, and was already going forward into 
action, he saw first one of his centurions, a man ex- 
perienced in war and faithful to him, encouraging his , 
men and challenging them to vie with him in prowess. 
Him Caesar addressed by name and said: “ Caius 
Crassinius,? what are our hopes, and how does our 
confidence stand?” Then Crassinius, stretching 
forth his right hand, said with a loud voice: “We 
shall win a glorious victory, O Caesar, and thou shalt 
praise me to-day, whether I am alive or dead.” So 
saying, he plunged foremost into the enemy at full 


1 Cf. the Pompey, Ixix. 1-3 2 B.C iii, 92. 
3 In Caesar’s version of this episode (8.C. 11. 9] and 99), 
the name is Crastinus., 
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speed, carrying along with him the one hundred 
and twenty soldiers under his command, But after 
cutting his way through the first rank, and while 
he was forging onwards with great slaughter, he was 
beaten back by the thrust of a sword through his 
mouth, and the point of the sword actually came 
out at the back of his neck.! 

XLV. When the infantry had thus clashed to- 
gether in the centre and were fighting, Pompey’s 
cavalry rode proudly up from the wing and deployed 
their squadrons to envelope the enemy’s right; and 
before they could attack, the cohorts ran out from 
where Caesar was posted, not hurling their javelins, 
as usual, nor yet stabbing the thighs and legs of their 
enemies with them, but aiming them at their eyes 
and wounding their faces.. They had been instructed 
to do this by Caesar, who expected that men little 
conversant with wars or wounds, but young, and 
pluming themselves on their youthful beauty, would 
dread such wounds especially, and would not stand 
their ground, fearing not only their present danger, 
but also their future disfigurement. And this was 
what actually came to pass; for they could not 
endure the upward thrust of the javelins, nor did 
they even venture to look the weapon in the face, 
but turned their heads away and covered them up to 
spare their faces. And finally, having thus thrown 
themselves into confusion, they turned and fled most 
shamefully, thereby ruining everything. For the 
conquerors of the horsemen at once encircled the 
infantry, fell upon their rear, and began to cut them 
to pieces. 

When Pompey, on the other wing, saw his horse- 


1 Cf, the Pompey, 1xxi. 1-3. 
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men scattered in flight, he was no longer the same 
man, nor remembered that he was Pompey the Great, 
but more like one whom Heaven has robbed of his 
wits than anything else, he went off without a word 
to his tent, sat down there, and awaited what was to 
come, until his forces were all routed and the enemy 
were assailing his ramparts and fighting with their 
defenders. Then he came to his senses, as it were, 
and with this one ejaculation, as they say, “ What, 
even to my quarters?” took off Ins fighting and 
general’s dress, put on one suitable for a fugitive, 
and stole away. What his subsequent fortunes were, 
and how he delivered himself into the hands of the 
Egyptians and was murdered, I shall tell in his Life.! 

XLVI. But Caesar, when he reached Pompey’s 
ramparts and saw those of the enemy who were 
already lying dead there and those who were still 
falling, said with a groan: “They would have it so; 
they brought me to such a pass that if I, Caius 
Caesar, after waging successfully the greatest wars, 
had dismissed my forces, I should have been con- 
demned in their courts.”2 Asinius Pollio says that 
these words, which Caesar afterwards wrote down 
in Greek, were uttered by him in Latin at the time ; 
he also says that most of the slain were servants who 
were killed at the taking of the camp, and that not 
more than six thousand soldiers fell. Most of those 
who were taken alive Caesar incorporated in his 
legions, and to many men of prominence he granted 
immunity. One of these was Brutus, who afterwards 
slew him. Caesar was distressed, we are told, when 

1 Chapters Ixxvii.-lxxx. 

2 Hoc voluerunt; tantis rebus gestis Gaius Caesar con- 


demnatus essem, nisi ab exercitu auxilium petissem (Sue- 
tonius, Div. Jul. 30). 
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‘Brutus was not to be found, but when he was 
brought into his presence safe and sound, was pleased 
beyond measure. 

XLVII. There were many portents of the vic- 
tory, but the most remarkable one on record is that 
which was seen at Tralles. In that city’s temple 
of Victory there stood a statue of Caesar, and the 
ground around it was itself naturally firm, and was 
paved with hard stone; yet from this it is said that a 
palm-tree shot up at the base of the statue.! More- 
over, at Patavium, Caius Cornelius, a man in repute 
as a seer, a fellow citizen and acquaintance of Livy 
the historian, chanced that day to be sittmg in the 
place of augury. And to begin with, according to 
Livy, he discerned the time of the battle, and said to 
those present that even then the event was in 
progress and the men were going into action. And 
when he looked again and observed the signs, he 
sprang up in a rapture crying : “Thou art victonous, 
O Caesar!’ The bystanders being amazed, he took 
the chaplet from his head and declared with an 
oath that he would not put it on again until the 
event had borne witness to his art. At any rate, Livy 
insists that this was so.” 

XLVIII. Caesar gave the Thessalians their free- 
dom, to commemorate his victory, and then pursued 
Pompey ; when he reached Asia he made the Cnidians 
also free, to please Theopompus the collector of 
fables, and for all the inhabitants of Asia remitted a 
third of their taxes. Arnving at Alexandria just after 
Pompey’s death, he turned away in_ horror from 
Theodotus as he presented the head of Pompey, but 
he accepted Pompey’s seal-ring, and shed tears over 


£ Cf, Caesar, B.O. 111 105 ad fin. 
2 In Book 111., which is lost. 
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1 Cf. the Pompey, Ixxx 5. 
2 See the Pompey, Ixxvu. 2, 
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-it.1 Moreover, all the companions and intimates of 
Pompey who had been captured by the king as they 
wandered over the country, he treated with kindness 
and attached them to himself. And to his friends 
in Rome he wrote that this was the greatest and 
sweetest pleasure that he derived from his victory, 
namely, from time to time to save the lives of fellow 
citizens who had fought against him. 

As for the war in Egypt, some say that 1t was not 
necessary, but due to Caesar’s passion for Cleopatra, 
and that it was inglorious and full of perl for him. 
But others blame the king’s party for it, and especi- 
ally the eunuch Potheinus, who had most influence at 
court,? and had recently killed Pompey ; he had also 
driven Cleopatra from the country, and was now 
secretly plotting against Caesar. On this account 
they say that from this time on Caesar passed whole 
nights at drinking parties in order to protect himself. 
But in his open acts also Potheinus was unbearable, 
since he said and did many things that were invidious 
and insulting to Caesar. For instance, when the 
soldiers had the oldest and worst grain measured out 
to them, he bade them put up with it and be content, 
since they were eating what belonged to others ; and 
at the state suppers he used wooden and earthen 
dishes, on the ground that Caesar had taken all the 
gold and silver ware in payment of adebt. For the 
father of the present king owed Caesar seventeen 
million five hundred thousand drachmas,? of which 
Caesar had formerly remitted a part to his children, 
but now demanded payment of ten millions for the 


8 During Caesar’s consulship (59 B.c) Ptolemy Auletes 
was declared a friend and ally of the Romans. To secure 
this honour he both gave and promised money to the state. 
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Support of his army. When, however, Potheinus 
bade him go away now and attend to his great affairs, 
assuring him that later he would get his money with 
thanks, Caesar replied that he had no need what- 
ever of Egyptians as advisers, and secretly sent for 
Cleopatra from the country. 

XLIX. So Cleopatra, taking only Apollodorus the 
Sicilian from among her friends, embarked in a little 
skiff and landed at the palace when it was already 
getting dark; and as it was impossible to escape 
notice otherwise, she stretched herself at full length 
inside a bed-sack, while Apollodorus tied the bed-sack 
up with a cord and carned it indoors to Caesar. It 
was by this device of Cleopatra’s, itis said, that Caesar 
was first captivated, for she showed herself to be a bold 
coquette, and succumbing to the charm of further 
intercourse with her, he reconciled her to her brother 
on the basis of a joint share with him in the royal 
power. Then, as everybody was feasting to cele- 
brate the reconciliation, a slave of Caesar’s, his barber, 
who left nothing unscrutimzed, owing to a timidity 
in which he had no equal, but kept his ears open 
and was here, there, and everywhere, perceived that 
Achillas the genera] and Potheinus the eunuch were 
hatching a plot against Caesar. After Caesar had 
found them out, he set a guard about the banqueting- 
hall, and put Potheinus to death; Achillas, however, 
escaped to his camp, and raised about Caesar a war 
grievous and difficult for one who was defending him- 
self with so few followers against so large a city and 
army. In this war, to begin with, Caesar encountered 
the peril of bemg shut off from water, since the 
canals were dammed up by the enemy; in the second 
place, when the enemy tried to cut off his fleet, he 
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1 In the Museum, founded by the first Ptolemy (ob. 
283 Bo.). The destruction of the library can have been 
only partial. 
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-was forced to repel the danger by using fire, and this 
spread from the dockyards and destroyed the great 
library !; and thirdly, when a battle arose at Pharos,? 
he sprang from the mole into a small boat and tried 
to go to the aid of his men in their struggle, but 
the Egyptians sailed up against him from every side, 
so that he threw himself into the sea and with great 
difficulty escaped by swimming. At this time, too, it 
is said that he was holding many papers in his hand 
and would not let them go, though missiles were fly- 
ing at him and he was ummersed in the sea, but held 
them above water with one hand and swam with the 
other; his little boat had been sunk at the outset.® 
But finally, after the king had gone away to the 
enemy, he marched against him and conquered him 
in a battle where many fell and the king himself 
disappeared. Then, leaving Cleopatra on the throne 
of Egypt (a little later she had a son by him whom 
the Alexandrians called Caesarion), he set out for 
Syria. 

L. On leaving that country and traversing Asia,‘ 
he learned that Domitius had been defeated by 
Pharnaces the son of Mithridates and had fled from 
Pontus with a few followers; also that Pharnaces, 
using his victory without stint, and occupying Bi- 
thynia and Cappadocia, was aiming to secure the 
country ‘called Lesser Armenia, and was rousing to 
revolt all the princes and tetrarchs there. At once, 
therefore, Caesar marched against him with three 
legions, fought a great battle with him near the city 
of Zela, drove him in flight out of Pontus, and 

2 Anisland off Alexandria, connected with the maimland 
by a mole, or causeway, which divided the harbour into two 

rts. 

‘3 “GE. Dio Cassius, xhii. 40. 4 In July of 47 B.c. P 
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ovx amlOavoy tiv Bpayvroytay éyovaw. 

LI. °Ex rovrov S:a8arov eis “Irariav avéBas- 
vev eis ‘Pwuny, Tod pev eviavTod KaTaoTpépovTos 
eis Sv Hpnto Sixtdtwp Td SedtTEepov, ovdérroTeE THs 
apyns éxetvns mporepov éviavatov yevopuévns: eis 
Sé tovmioy tmatos aedelyOn. Kal KaKas HKOV- 
cev tt TOV oTpaTiwTav ctactacdyTwv Kal dvo 
otparnyKous dvépas aveddyvTwr, Kooxaviov cal 
TarBav, éretinoe pev adtois tocodrov doov 
avrl oTpatlwTay TodiTas Tpocaryopevoat, YtdLas 
88 Scéverpev Exdor@ Spaypas nal yopav ris “Ira- 
Alas arrekAjpwce TOAAHV. Hv Se avTod diaBory 
cath AoroBérAXra pavia kat 4 ’Apavriov dirap- 
yupia kai peOvwov “Avtdvios kai Kopdivios ray 

oumniou oxevmpovpevos oixiay Kal peroLKodo- 
LOY wS ixavyv ovx ovcav. érrl ToUTOLS yap édve- 
popovy ‘“Pwpuaio. Katcap 6é ba thy birobecw 
Ths ToAtTelas ovK ayvodv ovbé BovAdLEvOS Hvay- 
xaleto xpnaGas Trois vroupyovct. 

LIT. Tap 6é rept Kdtova cat Senriova pera 
THY év Papodd@ paynv eis AsBinv dvyovrwv 
Kane, TOD Baciréws “loBa BonGodvros avrois, 
nO porxdorav duvdpers dELoNGyoUS, yyw oTpATEvELY 
0 Kaicap ér’ aitovs: kal rept tpomas yetmepivas 





1 Veni, vidi, vici. According to Suetonius (Div. Jul, 37), 
the words were displayed in Cacsar’s Pontic triumph. 
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-annihilated his army. In announcing the swiftness 
and fierceness of this battle to one of his friends at 
Rome, Amantius, Caesar wrote three words : “ Came, 
saw, conquered.” ! In Latin, however, the words 
have the same inflectional ending, and so a brevity 
which is most impressive. 

LI. After this, he crossed to Italy and went up to 
Rome, at the close of the year for which he had a 
second time been chosen dictator,? though that office 
had never before been for a whole year; then for the 
following year he was proclaimed consul. Men spoke 
ill of him because, after his soldiers had mutinied and 
killed two men of praetorian rank, Galba and Cosco- 
nius, he censured them only so far as to call them 
“citizens” when he addressed them, instead of 
“soldiers,’? and then gave each man a thousand 
drachmas and much allotted land in Italy. He was 
also calumniated for the madness of Dolabella, the 
greed of Amantius, the drunkenness of Antony, and 
for the fact that Corfinius built over and refurnished 
the house of Pompey on the ground that it was not 
good enough for him. For at all these things the 
Romans were displeased. But owing to the political 
situation, though Caesar was not ignorant of these 
things and did not like them, he was compelled to 
make use of such assistants. 

LIT. After the battle at Pharsalus, Cato and Scipio 
made their escape to Africa, and there, with the aid 
of King Juba, collected considerable forces. Caesar 
therefore resolved to make an expedition against 
them. So, about the time of the winter solstice, he 


2 The senate named Caesar Dictator for the year 47 
immediately after the battle at Pharsalus. 
3 Ci, Appian, B.C. 1. 93. 
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SiaBas eis Sexerlav, cab Bovrduevos evOds anro-- 
Koa TOY Tept avTov Hryeudver Gracay 'éXrida 
peaArjoews Kab SiarpeBijs, ért tod Krdoparos 
éxrnke thy éauToD oxnvyv: Kal yevouévouv mvev- 
patos éuBas avnxOn peta tpioxiriav melav Kal 
irmréwy ortyov. amroBiBdaas 8é rovTous \abav 
avnyOn wars, oie rhs pellovos dppwoav dvvda- 
pews Kal Kata Odrartay otow Hdn mpooTuxav 
Karyyayev dravras els TO oTpaTOTEdoD. 
/ \ a nm n 

Turavopevos 6 Xenoug reve gaat Oappetv 
TOUS ToAEULOUS, OS MpochKov del TH Yeyriovev 
yéver Kpareiy év ArBun, yanrerov elrrely cite brav- 
pilov év raid tit Tov ZKnTiova oTpatnyouvTa 
TOV TONEULOY, CITE KAL OTOUOH TOV oiwVdD OiKELOU- 
BEvos, Hv yap Kal map avT@ tis dvOpwiros aAAWS 
pep evxatadpovntos Kab mwapynyednpévas, oixias 
6é rhs “Adpicavdv (LKnriwv écadreito Laddov- 
atiwv), TovToy év Tals payais mpoétaTTey waTEp 
HyEwOVa THS oTpaTLas, avayKalomevos TOANGKES 
éEdrrecGat tev torepiov Kal piropwayeiv. Hy 
yap ovre aitos Tols dvipaow &bOovos ove brro- 
Curylows ytAds, Gdra Bovoes Hvayxalovro Oadrar- 
Tio, aroTAvOcions TAS Gdpupioos, drLyny aypo- 
oTW BoTEp HOvepa TapapLyvovTes éerradyew TOUS 
lmous. ob yap Nouddes érrehatvopevot toddol 
kal Taxels éExdorote Katrelyov THY Ydpar Kai 
mote tav Kaicapos iwméov oyodnv ayovtay 
(érvye yap avtois avnp AiBus értdecxvipevos 
bpynow dua cal povavrov Gavpatos akiws, of dé’ 
reprropevot KAaOHVTO Tols tatal Tovs braous ém- 
Tpéavres), eEaiduns mepredOovres euBarrovew 
Ol TONE MLOL, KAL TOUS pev avTOD KTElvOUGt, Tots 5é 
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"crossed into Sicily, and wishing to cut off at once in 
the minds of his officers all hope of delaying there 
and wasting time, he pitched his own tent on the 
sea-beach. When a favouring wind arose, he em- 
barked and put to sea with three thousand infantry 
and a few horsemen. Then, after landing these un- 
observed, he put to sea again, being full of fears for 
the larger part of his force, and meeting them after 
they were already at sea, he conducted all into camp 

On learning that the enemy were emboldened by 
an ancient oracle to the effect that 1t was always the 
prerogative of the family of the Scipios to conquer in 
Africa, he either flouted in pleasantry the Scipio who 
commanded the enemy, or else tried in good earnest 
to appropriate to himself the omen, it is hard to say 
which. He had under him, namely, a man who 
otherwise was a contemptible nobody, but belonged 
to the family of the African, and was called Scipio 
Sallustio. This man Caesar put in the forefront of 
his battles as if commander of the army, being com- 
pelled to attack the enemy frequently and to force 
the fighting. For there was neither sufficient food 
for his men nor fodder for his beasts of burden, nay, 
they were forced to feed their horses on sea-weed, 
which they washed free of its salt and mixed with a 
little grass to sweeten it. For the Numidians showed 
themselves everywhere in great numbers and speedy, 
and controlled the country. Indeed, while Caesar’s 
horsemen were once off duty (a Libyan was showing 
them how he could dance and play the flute at the 
same time in an astonishing manner, and they had 
committed their horses to the slaves and were sitting 
delighted on the ground), the enemy suddenly sur- 
rounded and attacked them, killed some of them, 
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eis TO OTPATOTEOOY mpotpomddny ELaUVOMEVOLS * 
cuvercémrecov. éb O€ pi Kaioap avros, dpa. bé 
Kaicapu TonAteov *Acivytos BonBobvres ex Tob 
VaPAKOS eaxov THY puymy, Stewém part’ av 6 10- 
AE[OS. gore ’ 6te kal Kad” érépav payny em ne- 
ovéxTn gay ot TONE LLOt cUpTrAOKHS yevouerns, éy 
7) Kaicap TOV aeTopopov pevyovta Neyer ar Kara 
aX OY eK ToD auxEevos avactpéWas Kal elmrety 
°Kyradda eicty ot TONE ULOL. 

LITT. Todrocs pevrot TOUS T poTEepnpac ty emnpn 
LenTiov paxn Kp hvac: Kal KaTadiTa@v xYwpis 
pen “A dpaveor, Xwpis 5é "ToBav én oMiyou oTparo- 
TEOeVvOVTAs, auros éreryiter b biép Mi pvns epupa. 7 
orparom ee mepl TOMY Odypor, @s ein mac eri 
THD pany OpENTrpLov Kal Karaduy?. Tovou- 
peVE dé aiTO meph TavTa Kaicap vrdbers Tomous 
Kab mpooBohas agpaatous &yovTas apn dve Ta- 
yee O1eAO@v Tos pep éxukXodTO, Tots o¢ mpoce- 
Barre Kara oropa. Tpeyrdpevos 6é TOUTOUS 
exphro TP Kaup@ Kab TH poun THs TvYNS, OP As 
avToBoel per net TO ‘Ad paviou or paTomeson, 
avToBoel 6é pevryovTos ‘loBa SverropGer TO TOV 
Nopuddav: Hue pas be putas wéper piKp@ T PLO 
orpatoméev é eyeparis yeyouws Kab TEevTaKte pu- 
pious TOV Toe LLeoV avnpnkas ovde TevTnKOVTA 
TOV idieov améBaner. 

Ot pev Tatra Tepl THS PaXNS exelyns avayryen- 
hove" ot 66 of pau avrov éy 76 gory yeveo Oat, 
cuvrarrovros dé THy oTpaTeay Kal Svaxoc podvros 
arpacdat TO ouvnbes voonpa Tov dé evdus aiaGo- 
pevov apYopévov, mply éxtapdrtecbar Kal KaTa- 
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-and followed hard upon the heels of the rest as they 
were driven headlong into camp. And if Caesar 
himself, and with him Asinius Pollio, had not come 
from the ramparts to their aid and checked their 
flight, the war would have been at an end. On one 
occasion, too, in another battle, the enemy got the 
advantage in the encounter, and here it is said that 
Caesar seized by the neck the fugitive standard- 
bearer, faced him about, and said: “‘ Yonder is the 
enemy.” 

LIII. However, Scipio was encouraged by these 
advantages to hazard a decisive battle: so, leaving 
Afranius and Juba encamped separately at a short 
distance apart, he himself began fortifying a camp 
beyond a lake near the city of Thapsus, that 1t might 
serve the whole army asa place from which to sally out 
to the battle, and as a place of refuge. But while he 
was busy with this project, Caesar made his way with 
inconceivable speed through woody regions which 
afforded unknown access to the spot, outflanked some 
of the enemy, and attacked others in front. Then, 
after routing these, he took advantage of the favour- 
able instant and of the impetus of fortune, and there- 
by captured the camp of Afranius at the first onset, 
and at the first onset sacked the camp of the Numid- 
ians, from which Juba fled. Thus in a brief portion 
of one day he made himself master of three camps 
and slew fifty thousand of the enemy, without losing 
as many as fifty of his own men.? 

This is the account which some give of the battle ; 
others, however, say that Caesar himself was not in 
the action, but that, as he was marshalling and array- 
ing his army, his usual sickness laid hold of him, and 
he, at once aware that it was beginning, before his 

1 In April of 46 Bc. 567 
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NapBavecOas wavtadnacw vrd Tob mdfous THV' 
alc6now dn ceopévyv, els Tuva TOV TANcLOY 
mupyov KouicOjvar kal Siayayely ev jovyia. 
Tay 8 wedevydtov éx THS payns brariKeOv Kal 
oTpaTnytkav avdpdav of pev éavtovs drépOerpav 
GMa Kkopevor, cuyvors 5é Kaicap écresvev ddovras. 
LIV. Kdrova 8 \aBetv Cdvta hirotepovpevos 
damevoe pos Irvnny: éexeivnv yap jrapabu\ar- 
TOV THY TOALY OV peTéaye TOD dyavos. mwuddpmEvos 
88 ads éavtov 6 avip Siepydoaito, SHAos pev Hy 
dnyeis, eb @ Sé adnrov. ele 8 ot “7O, 
Kdtov, d00vd cot tod Oavdrou: Kal yap ov pot 
Ths cwrnplas ébOdvncas.” 0 pev odv peTa TadTA 
ypadels Um avtod mpos Karwva te€vedta Noyos 
ov doxel mpdas exovros ovdé evdtadrAGKTAS o7- 
peiov eivar. mas yap av édeicaro favtos eis 
avatcOnrov éxxéas opynv TocavtTny; tH Sé mpos 
Kixépwva xai Bpodrov avrod cal pupiovs drXovs 
TOY TemokeunkoToy émierKela TexpatpovTas Kal 
TOV Adyou éxeivoy ovK é& drrexOeias, AANA dtro- 
Tiwia TOALTLKH ovVTeTaYOaL O1a ToLlavTHY atTiay. 
éyparve Kixépwv éyxapsov Kadtevos, dvoua TO 
oy@ Géuevos Kdrova: cal moddols 6 Adyos Fv 
8:8 orrovens, as elxos, vio TOU Sewotdrov Tay 
pntopev eis THY KaArLoTHY TeTroenmévos Umd0e- 
ow. Tobdto jvia Katcapa, Kxarnyopiav avrod 
vouitovra Tov Tod TeOynKoTos &v avTov érrawov. 
éyparrey ody mroAXas Twas Kata Tod Kdtwvos 
aittas cuvayayev: to bé AiBdiov ’Avtixarav 
émuyéypantat. Kal omovdactas exe. TOV AOyoR 
éxdrepos bua Kaicapa cal Katwva rodnxous. 
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- already wavering senses were altogether confounded 
and overpowered by the malady, was carried to a 
neighbouring tower, where he stayed quietly during 
the battle, Of the men of consular and praetorial 
rank who escaped from the battle, some slew them- 
selves at the moment of their capture, and others 
were put to death by Caesar after capture. 

LIV. Bemg eager to take Cato alive, Caesar 
hastened towards Utica, for Cato was guarding that 
city, and took no part in the battle. But he learned 
that Cato had made away with himself,! and he was 
clearly annoyed, though for what reason is uncertain. 
At any rate, he said: “Cato, I begrudge thee thy 
death ; for thou didst begrudge me the preservation 
of thy life.” Now, the treatise which Caesar after- 
wards wrote against Cato when he was dead, does 
not seem to prove that he was in a gentle or reconcil- 
able mood. For how could he have spared Cato alive, 
when he poured out against him after death so great 
acup of wrath? And yet from his considerate treat- 
ment of Cicero and Brutus and thousands more who 
had fought against him, it is inferred that even this 
treatise was not composed out of hatred, but from 
political ambition, for reasons which follow. Cicero 
had written an encomium on Cato which he entitled | 
*Cato’’; and the discourse was eagerly read by 
many, as was natural, since it was composed by the 
ablest of orators on the noblest of themes. This 
annoyed Caesar, who thought that Cicero’s praise of 
the dead Cato was a denunciation of Caesar himself. 
Accordingly, he wrote a treatise in which he got to- 
gether countless charges against Cato; and the work 
is entitled “ Anti-Cato.”” Both treatises have many 
eager readers, as well on account of Caesar as of Cato. 

1 See the Cato Minor, Ixv. 569 
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LV. "AAAd yap as éravnder eis ‘Peunv ard 
AtBins, mpdrov pev treo tis viens éueyadn- 
yopnoe mpos Tov Sipov, es TocavTnY KeyELpo- 
Hévos Yopav bon wapéEa kal’ Exacrov éviavTov 
els TO Snocrov ciTov pev elxooe pupiddas ’Arti- 
Kav pedipvav, éXatov Sé ALTP@V pupLdoas TpLA- 
Kootas. émresta OpiduBouvs Kathyaye tov Aiyu- 
a@riakov, tov Llovriucdv, tov AsBuKov, ovK amo 
Lenwiwvos, GAN amo loBa SHOev rod Baciréas. 
tote Kal “loBas vids dv éxetvou Komton vimrcos év 
TO OpiduBo rapnyOn, paxaprorarny arovs ddo- 
aw, é« BapBdpov cal Nopados ‘HAAjvev roils 
morupaberraras évapiOusos yevéobar cvyypa- 
dedor. peta dé tovs OptduBous orpati@rals Te 
peydras Swpeas edidov nal tov Shuov dveddp- 
Bavev éotidceor kal Géass, éotiaoas pev ev di0- 
pupiows Kal Sioyiriows Tpuxdivors Owod aburrav- 
Tas, Oéas Sé kal povoudyov Kai vavpayev avipav 
mapacyoyv éri tH Ovyarpi “lovAia mddat Te- 
Ovewoy. 

Mera 6é tds Oéas yevonévor Tiujoewy aytt Trav 
mporépav ovety cal tptdxovra pupiddwy é&nrd- 
aOncay ai waicas tevtTexaidexa. THMKAUTHY 7 
ord arelpydcato cuphopay Kal Tocovrov 
aravarAwoe Tod Shuou pépos, Ea Adyou TLGEyé- 
vos Ta KaTATYOVTA THY GAAnY “Iradiav arvy7- 
pata Kal Tas érapyias. 

LVI. YuvrerecOevtwv &8 rovtwy Uraros arro- 
SeryGels to Tétaprov eis “[Rnptay éorpdrevoev 
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> LV. But to resume, when Caesar came back to 
Rome from Africa, to begin with, he made a boastful 
speech to the people concerning his victory, assert- 
ing that he had subdued a country large enough to 
furnish annually for the public treasury two hundred 
thousand Attic bushels of grain, and three million 
pounds of olive oil. Next, he celebrated triumphs, 
an Egyptian, a Pontic, and an African, the last not for 
his victory over Scipio, but ostensibly over Juba the 
king. On this occasion, too, Juba, a son of the king, 
a mere infant, was carried along in the trumphal 
procession, the most fortunate captive ever taken, 
since from being a Barbarian and a Numidian, he 
came to be enrolled among the most learned historians 
of Hellas. After the triumphs, Caesar gave his soldiers 
large gifts and entertained the people with banquets 
and spectacles, feasting them all at one time on 
twenty thousand dining-couches, and furnishing 
spectacles of gladiatorial and naval combats in honour 
of his daughter Julia, long since dead. 

After the spectacles, a census of the people was 
taken, and instead of the three hundred and twenty 
thousand of the preceding lists there were enrolled 
only one hundred and fifty thousand. So great was 
the calamity which the civil wars had wrought, and 
so large a portion of ‘the people of Rome had they 
consumed away, to say nothing of the misfortunes 
that possessed the rest of Italy and the provinces. 

LVI. After these matters had been finished and 
he had been declared consul for the fourth time, 
Caesar made an expedition into Spain against the 

1 According to Suetonius (Div. Jul. 41), this was not a 
census of all the people, but a revision of the number of 
poorer citizens entitled to receive allowances of grain from 
the state. 
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émt tous [louwrniou raidas, véous pev dvtas étt, 
Gavpacrhy & 76 wWAnGE oTpAaTIay TUVELhoXOTAS 
kal rorApay arodexvupévous GELOYpEewy TOS 1)Yye- 
poviav, ore Kivdvvoy TO Kaicaps reptoticas 
Tov écyatov.  O& peyddn pdyn mepl mode 
guvéotn Modvéav, év 7 Kaicap ékOrtBopévovs 
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Oud THY OTAWY Kal TOV TadEcwv Siabéwr, ef pndev 
aisotyras XaBovres avrov éyyecpioas tots matda- 
plows. porss 88 rpodupia woAXH Tovs TrohEuLous 
wodpevos éxelpov pev vmép tprapuptous 82é- 
bOetpe, TOV Sé avTOU yLALous aTw@XETE TOUS Api- 
orous. amioy dé peta THY paynv mpos Tovs 
dirous elmev @S TOAAGKLS Mev aywvioaLTO Tept 
viens, viv &€ mpatov mepl uyfs. tavTny rhv 
paxyny evinnoe TH THY Atovuciav éopth, Kal” fv 
Néyeras kat Ilopmnios Mdryvos él tov mérepnov 
éFerOeiv: b1a wéoov O€ ypovos éviavTdy Tecodpwv 
OenrOe. tov 5é Tlowmniov maidwv 6 wey vewrtepos 
dsépuye, Tod 5é mperButépov pel” hudpas drlyas 
Meidsos aviveyre thy Kehadjy. 

Tobdrov ésyatov Kaicap éroveunoe Tov moAe- 
pov: o dé am avtod KatayOels OpiauBos as 
ovdev GAO ‘“Paopaious Hviacev. ov yap ad\rAodu- 
ous Hyewovas ovde BapRdpovs Bactrels xaTn- 
yauiopéevov, avdpos 6¢ “Papyaiwv xpariotou ti- 
Xals Kexonpevov Traidas kat yevos apdny ayppy- 
Kota Tats Ths TaTpidos émumopTevery cvpdhopais 
Ov KANOS elyev, AyarAAOpevov érl TovTOLS BY pia 
kat mpos Geovs Kat mpds avOpémovs atodoyia 7d 
per avdyens nempaydat, Kal tadra mpdtepov 
pyre aryyeXov unre ypdupara Snpocia wéupavra 
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‘sons of Pompey. These were still young, but had 
collected an army of amazing numbers and displayed 
a boldness which justified their claims to leadership, 
so that they beset Caesar with the greatest peril. 
The great battle was joined near the city of Munda, 
and here Caesar, seeing his own men hard pressed 
and making a feeble resistance, asked in a loud voice 
as he ran through the armed ranks whether they felt 
no shame to take him and put him in the hands of 
those boys. With difficulty and after much strenuous 
effort he repulsed the enemy and slew over thirty 
thousand of them, but he lost one thousand of his 
own men, and those the very best. As he was going 
away after the battle he said to his friends that he 
had often striven for victory, but now first for his life. 
He fought this victorious battle on the day of the 
festival of Bacchus,! on which day also it is said that 
Pompey the Great had gone forth to the war; a 
period of four years intervened. As for Pompey’s sons, 
the younger made his escape, but after a few days 
the head of the elder was brought in by Deidius. 

This was the last war that Caesar waged; and the 
triumph that was celebrated for it vexed the Romans 
as nothing else had done. For 1t commemorated no 
victory over foreign commanders or barbarian kings, 
but the utter annihilation of the sons and the family 
of the mightiest of the Romans, who had fallen upon 
misfortune ; and it was not meet for Caesar to cele- 
brate a triumph for the calamities of his country, 
priding himself upon actions which had no defence 
before gods or men except that they had been done 
under necessity, and that too although previously he 
had sent neither messenger nor letters to announce 


1 March 17, 45 Bo. 
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wept viens amd Tov éududav Toréuav, GAN 
aracduevov ainyiyyn thy dd€av. 

LVII. Od phy GdrXra Kal mpds THY TUYNY TOD 
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XapioTtyplov él TH wpaoryte Yndicacbar. Kal 
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avrov, éviows dé Kal dpyas kal Tipds, es Boovro 
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avopidvtas tovs idious érnke. radv Se dirov 
: avéyxAnroy éavrédy Coraes and Bekker, after Reiske: 
AVEVKEANTOV. 
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to the people a victory mn the civil wars, but had 
al aa put from him the fame arising there- 
rom. 

LVII. However, the Romans gave way before the 
good fortune of the man and accepted the bit, and 
regarding the monarchy as a respite from the evils of 
the civil wars, they appointed him dictator for life. 
This was confessedly a tyranny, since the monarchy, 
besides the element of irresponsibility, now took on 
that of permanence. It was Cicero who proposed 
the first honours for him in the senate, and their 
magnitude was, after all, not too great for a man; 
but others added excessive honours and vied with 
one another in proposing them, thus rendering 
Caesar odious and obnoxious even to the mildest 
citizens because of the pretension and extravagance 
of what was decreed for him. It is thought, too, that 
the enemies of Caesar no less than his flatterers 
helped to force these measures through, in order 
that they might have as many pretexts as possible 
against him and might be thought to have the best 
reasons for attempting his life. For in all other 
ways, at least, after the civil wars were over, he 
showed himself blameless ; and certainly it is thought 
not inappropriate that the temple of Clemency was 
decreed as a thank-offering in view of his mildness. 
For he pardoned many of those who had fought 
against him, and to some he even gave honours 
and offices besides, as to Brutus and Cassius, both of 
whom were now praetors. The statues of Pompey, 
too, which had been thrown down, he would not 
suffer to remain so, but set them up again, at which 
Cicero said that in setting up Pompey’s statues Caesar 
firmly fixed his own.1 When his friends thought it 

1 Cf the Cicero, xl. 4 575 
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best that he should have a body-guard, and many 
of them volunteered for this service, he would not 
consent, saying that it was better to die once for all 
than to be always expecting death. And in the effort 
to surround himself with men’s good will as the 
fairest and at the same time the securest protection, 
he again courted the people with banquets and dis- 
tributions of grain, and his soldiers with newly 
planted colonies, the most conspicuous of which were 
Carthage and Corinth. The earlier capture of both 
these cities, as well as their present restoration, 
chanced to fall at one and the same time. 

LVIII. As for the nobles, to some of them he 
promised consulships and praetorships in the future, 
others he appeased with sundry other powers and 
honours, and in all he implanted hopes, since he 
ardently desired to rule over willing subjects. There- 
fore, when Maximus the consul died, he appointed 
Caninius Revilius consul for the one day still remain- 
ing of the term of office. To him, as we are told, 
many were going with congratulations and offers of 
escort, whereupon Cicero said: “ Let us make haste, 
or else the man’s consulship will have expired.” 

Caesar’s many successes, however, did not divert his 
natural spirit of enterprise and ambition to the enjoy- 
ment of what he had laboriously achieved, but served 
as fuel and incentive for future achievements, and 
begat in him plans for greater deeds and a passion 
for fresh glory, as though he had used up what he 
already had. What he felt was therefore nothing 
else than emulation of himself, as if he had been 
another man, and a sort of rivalry between what he 
had done and what he purposed to do. For he 


1 Both cities were captured in 146 8.c., and both were 
restored in 44 B.C. 
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planned and prepared to make an expedition against 
the Parthians ; and after subduing these and march- 
ing around the Euxine by way of Hyrcama, the 
Caspian sea, and the Caucasus, to invade Scytlua ; 
_and after overrunning the countries bordering on 

Germany and Germany itself, to come back by way 
of Gaul to Italy, and so to complete this circuit of 
his empire, which would then be bounded on all sides 
by the ocean. During this expedition, moreover, he 
intended to dig through the isthmus of Corinth, and 
had already put Amenus im charge of this work; he 
intended also to divert the Tiber just below the city 
into a deep channel, give it a bend towards Circeium, 
and make it empty into the sea at Terracina, thus 
contriving for merchantmen a safe as well as an easy 
passage to Rome; and besides this, to convert the 
marshes about Pomentinum and Setia into a plain 
which many thousands of men could cultivate ; and 
further, to build moles which should barricade the 
sea where it was nearest to Rome, to clear away 
the hidden dangers on the shore of Ostia, and then 
construct harbours and roadsteads sufficient for the 
great fleets that would visit them. And all these 
things were in preparation. 

LIX. The adjustment of the calendar, however, 
and the correction of the irregularity in the com- 
putation of time, were not only studied scientifically 
by him, but also brought to completion, and proved 
to be of the highest utility. For not only in very 
ancient times was the relation of the lunar to the 
solar year in great confusion among the Romans, so 
that the sacrificial feasts and festivals, diverging 
gradually, at last fell in opposite seasons of the year, 
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but also at this time people generally had no way of 
computing the actual solar year;+ the priests alone 
knew the proper time, and would suddenly and to 
everybody’s surprise insert the intercalary month 
called Mercedonius Numa the king is said to have 
been the first to intercalate this month, thus devis- 
ing a slight and short-lived remedy for the error in 
regard to the sidereal and solar cycles, as J have said 
in his Life.2 But Caesar laid the problem before the 
best philosophers and mathematicians, and out of 
the methods of correction which were already at 
hand compounded one of his own which was more 
accurate than any. This the Romans use down to 
the present time, and are thought to be less in error 
than other peoples as regards the inequality between 
the lunar and solar years. However, even this fur- 
nished occasion for blame to those who envied Caesar 
and disliked his power. At any rate, Cicero the 
orator, we are told, when some one remarked that 
Lyra would rise on the morrow, said: “Yes, by 
decree,” implying that men were compelled to accept 
even this dispensation. 

LX. But the most open and deadly hatred to- 
wards him was produced by his passion for the royal 
power. For the multitude this was a first cause of 
hatred, and for those who had long smothered their 
hate, a most specious pretext for it. And yet those 
who were advocating this honour for Caesar actually 
spread abroad among the people a report that from 
the Sibylline books it appeared that Parthia could be 
taken if the Romans went up against it with a king, 


1 At this time the Roman calendar was more than two 
months ahead of the solar year. Caesar's reform went into 
effect in 46 B.c. 2 Chapter xviu. 
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but otherwise could not be assailed; and as Caesar 
was coming down from Alba into the city they 
ventured to hail him as king. But at this the people 
were confounded, and Caesar, disturbed in mind, said 
that his name was not King, but Caesar, and seeing 
that his words produced an universal silence, he 
passed on with no very cheerful or contented looks. 
Moreover, after sundry extravagant bonours had 
been voted him in the senate, it chanced that he 
was sitting above the rostra, and as the praetors and 
consuls drew near, with the whole senate following 
them, he did not rise to receive them, but as if he 
were dealing with mere private persons, replied that 
his honours needed curtailment rather than enlarge- 
ment, This vexed not only the senate, but also the 
people, who felt that in the persons of the senators 
the state was insulted, and in a terrible dejection 
they went away at once, all who were not obliged to 
remain, so that Caesar too, when he was aware of his 
mistake, immediately turned to go home, and draw- 
ing back his toga from his neck, cried in loud tones 
to his friends that he was ready to offer his throat to 
any one who wished to kill him. But afterwards he 
made his disease an excuse for his behaviour, saying 
that the senses of those who are thus afflicted do not 
usually remain steady when they address a multitude 
standing, but are speedily shaken and whirled about, 
bringing on giddiness and insensibility. Howeyer, 
what he said was not true; on the contrary, he was 
very desirous of rising to receive the senate; but one 
of his friends, as they say, or rather one of his 
flatterers, Cornelius Balbus, restrained him, saying : 
¢ Remember that thou art Caesar, and permit thyself 
to be courted as a superior.” 
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LXI. There was added to these causes of offence 
his usult to the tribunes. It was, namely, the festival 
of the Lupercalia, of which many write that it was 
anciently celebrated by shepherds, and has also 
some connection with the Arcadian Lycaea. At this 
time many of the noble youths and of the magis- 
trates run up and down through the city naked, 
for sport and laughter striking those they meet with 
shaggy thongs. And many women of rank also 
purposely get in their way, and like children at 
school present their hands to be struck, believing 
that the pregnant will thus be helped to an easy 
delivery, and the barren to pregnancy. These cere- 
monies Caesar was witnessing, seated upon the 
rostra on a golden throne, arrayed in triumphal 
attire. And Antony was one of the runners in the 
sacred race ; for he was consul. Accordingly, after 
he had dashed into the forum and the crowd had 
made way for him, he carried a diadem, round which 
a wreath of laurel was tied, and held it out to Caesar. 
Then there was applause, not loud, but slight and 
preconcerted. But when Caesar pushed away the 
diadem, all the people applauded ; and when Antony 
offered it again, few, and when Caesar declined it 
again, all, applauded. The experiment having thus 
failed, Caesar rose from his seat, after ordering the 
wreath to be carried up to the Capitol ; but then his 
statues were seen to have been decked with royal 
diadems. So two of the tribunes, Flavius and Mar- 
yllus, went up to them and pulled off the diadems, 
and after discovering those who had first hailed 
Caesar as king, led them off to prison. Moreover, the 
people followed the tribunes with applause and called 
them Brutuses, because Brutus was the man who put 
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1 See the Publecola, 1 -1x. 

* The word ‘‘brutus” in Latin sigmified stupid (cf. the 
Publicola, tii. 4); and the people of Cymé, in Asia Minor, 
were celebrated for stupidity (Strabo, p. 622). 
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an end to the royal succession and brought the 
power into the hands of the senate and people 
instead of a sole ruler! At this, Caesar was greatly 
vexed, and deprived Maryllus and Flavius of their 
office, while in his denunciation of them, although 
he at the same time insulted the people, he called 
them repeatedly Brutes? and Cymaeans.’ 

LXII. Under these circumstances the multitude 
turned their thoughts towards Marcus Brutus, who 
was thought to be a descendant of the elder Brutus 
on his father’s side, on his mother’s side belonged to 
the Servilii, another illustrious house, and was a son- 
in-law and nephew of Cato. The desires which 
Brutus felt to attempt of his own accord the abolition 
of the monarchy were blunted by the favours and 
honours that he had received from Caesar. For not 
only had his life been spared at Pharsalus after Pom- 
pey’s flight, and the lives of many of his friends at 
his entreaty, but also he had great credit with Caesar. 
He had received the most honourable of the praetor- 
ships for the current year, and was to be consul 
three years later, having been preferred to Cassius, 
who was a rival candidate. For Caesar, as we are 
told, said that Cassius urged the juster claims to the 
office, but that for his own part he could not pass 
Brutus by.2 Once, too, when certain persons were 
actually accusing Brutus to him, the conspiracy 
being already on foot, Caesar would not heed them, 
but laymg his hand upon his body said to the ac- 
cusers: “ Brutus will wait for this shrivelled skin,’ 4 
implying that Brutus was worthy to rule because of 
his virtue, but that for the sake of ruling he would 
not become a thankless villain. Those, however, who 

8 Cf. the Brutus, vii. 1-3. 
4 Cf, the Brutus, chapters vill., 1x. 
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were eager for the change, and fixed their eyes on 
Brutus alone, or on him first, did not venture to talk 
with him directly, but by night they covered his 
praetorial tribune and chair with wntings, most of 
which were of this sort: “Thou art asleep, Brutus,’ 
or, “ Thou art not Brutus.” ! When Cassius perceived 
that the ambition of Brutus was somewhat stirred by 
these things, he was more urgent with him than be- 
fore, and pricked him on, having himself also some 
private grounds for hating Caesar; these I have 
mentioned in the Life of Brutus.! Moreover, Caesar 
actually suspected him, so that he once said to his 
friends: “‘ What, think ye, doth Cassius want? I like 
him not over much, for he is much too pale.” And 
again, we are told that when Antony and Dolabella 
were accused to him of plotting revolution, Caesar 
said : “ Iam not much in fear of these fat, long-haired 
fellows, but rather of those pale, thin ones,” meaning 
Brutus and Cassius.! 

LXIIL. But destiny, it would seem, 1s not so much 
unexpected as it is unavoidable, since they say that 
amazing signs and apparitions were seen. Now, as 
for lights in the heavens, crashing sounds borne all 
about by night, and birds of omen coming down into ° 
the forum, it is perhaps not worth while to mention 
these precursors of so great an event; but Strabo 
the philosopher says? that multitudes of men all 
on fire were seen rushing up, and a soldier's slave 
threw from his hand a copious flame and seemed to 
the spectators to be burning, but when the flame 
ceased the man was uninjured; he says, more- 


1 Of the Brutus, chapters vii, 1s. 
2 Probably m the “Historical Commentaries” cited in 
the Lucullus, xxvui. 7, 
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over, that when Caesar himself was sacrificing, the 
heart of the victim was not to be found, and the 
prodigy caused fear, since in the course of nature, 
certainly, an animal without a heart could not exist. 
The following story, too, is told by many. A certain 
seer warned Caesar to'be on his guard against a 
great peril on the day of the month of March which 
the Romans call the Ides: and when the day had 
come and Caesar was on his way to the senate- 
house, he greeted the seer with a jest and said : 
« Well, the Ides of March are come,” and the seer 
said to him softly: “Aye, they are come, but they 
are not gone.” Moreover, on the day before, when 
Marcus Lepidus was entertainmg him at supper, 
Caesar chanced to be signing letters, as his custom 
was, while reclining at table, and the discourse turned 
suddenly upon the question what sort of death was 
the best; before any one else could answer Caesar 
cried out: “That which is unexpected.” After this, 
while he was sleeping as usual by the side of his wife, 
all the windows and doors of the chamber flew open 
at once, and Caesar, confounded by the noise and the 
light of the moon shining down upon him, noticed 
that Calpurnia was in a deep slumber, but was uttering 
indistinct words and inarticulate groans in her sleep ; 
for she dreamed, as it proved, that she was holding 
her murdered husband in her arms and bewailing him. 

Some, however, say that this was not the vision 
which the woman had ; but that there was attached to 
Caesar's house to give it adornment and distinction, 
by vote of the senate, a gable-ornament, as Livy says, 
and it was this which Calpurnia in her dreams saw torn 
down,and therefore, as she thought, wailed and wept. 
At all events, when day came, she begged Caesar, 
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if 1t was possible, not to go out, but to postpone the 
meeting of the senate ; if, however, he had no concern 
at all for her dreams, she besought him to enquire 
by other modes of divination and by sacrifices concern- 
ing the future. And Caesar also, as 1t would appear, 
was 1n some suspicion and fear. For never before had 
he perceived in Calpurnia any womanish superstition, 
but now he saw that she was m great distress And 
when the seers also, after many sacrifices, told him 
that the omens were unfavourable, he resolved to send 
Antony and dismiss the senate. 

LXIV. But at this juncture Decimus Brutus, sur- 
named Albinus, who was so trusted by Caesar that 
he was entered in his will as his second heir, but was 
partner in the conspiracy of the other Brutus and 
Cassius, fearing that if Caesar should elude that day, 
their undertaking would become known, ndiculed 
the seers and chided Caesar for laying himself open 
to malicious charges on the part of the senators, who 
would think themselves mocked at; for they had 
inet at his bidding, and were ready and willing to 
vote as one man that he should be declared king of 
the provinces outside of Italy, and might wear a 
diadem when he went anywhere else by land or 
sea; but if some one should tell them at their session 
to be gone now, but to come back again when 
Calpurnia should have better dreams, what speeches 
would be made by his enemies, or who would listen 
to his friends when they tried to show that this was 
not slavery and tyranny? Butif he was fully resolved 
(Albinus said) to regard the day as inauspicious, it 
was better that he should go in person and address 
the senate, and then postpone rts business. While 
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saying these things Brutus took Caesar by the hand 
and began to lead him along. And he had gone 
but a little way from his door when a slave be- 
longing to some one else, eager to get at Caesar, but 
unable to do so for the press of numbers about him, 
forced his way into the house, gave himself into the 
hands of Calpurnia, and bade her keep him secure 
until Caesar came back, since he had important 
matters to report to him. 

LXV. Furthermore, Artemidorus, a Cnidian by 
birth, a teacher of Greek philosophy, and on this 
account brought into intimacy with some of the 
followers of Brutus, so that he also knew most of 
what they were doing, came bringing to Caesar in a 
small roll the disclosures which he was going to 
make ; but seeing that Caesar took all such rolls and 
handed them to his attendants, he came quite near, 
and said: ‘Read this, Caesar, by thyself, and 
speedily ; for 1t contains matters of importance and 
of concern to thee.” Accordingly, Caesar took the 
roll and would have read it, but was prevented by 
the multitude of people who engaged his attention, 
although ‘he set out to do so many times, and 
holding in his hand and retaining that roll alone, he 
passed on into the senate. Some, however, say that 
another person gave him this roll, and that Artemi- 
dorus did not get to him at all, but was crowded 
away all along the route. 

LXVI. So far, perhaps, these things may have 
happened of their own accord; the place, however, 
which was the scene of that struggle and murder, 
_ and in which the senate was then assembled, since it 
contained a statue of Pompey and had been dedi- 
cated by Pompey as an additional ornament to his 
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theatre, made it wholly clear that it was the work of 
some heavenly power which was calling and guiding 
the action thither. Indeed, it is also said that Cas- 
sius, turning his eyes toward the statue of Pompey 
before the attack began, invoked it silently, although 
he was much addicted to the doctrines of Epicurus ;} 
but the crisis, as it would seem, when the dreadful 
attempt was now close at hand, replaced his former 
cool calculations with divinely unspired emotion 
Well, then, Antony, who was a friend of Caesar’s 
and a robust man, was detained outside by Brutus 
Albinus,? who purposely engaged him in a lengthy 
conversation; but Caesar went in, and the senate 
rose in his honour. Some of the partisans of Brutus 
took their places round the back of Caesar’s chair, 
while others went to meet him, as though they 
would support the petition which Tillius Cimber 
presented to Caesar in behalf of his exiled brother, 
and they joined their entreaties to his and accom- 
panied Caesar up to his chair. But when, after 
taking his seat, Caesar continued to repulse their 
petitions, and, as they pressed upon him with greater 
importunity, began to show anger towards one and 
another of them, Tillius seized his toga with both 
hands and pulled it down from his neck. This was 
the signal for the assault. It was Casca who gave 
him the first blow with his dagger, in the neck, not 
a mortal wound, nor even a deep one, for which he 
was too much confused, as was natural at the 
beginning of a deed of great daring ; so that Caesar 
turned about, grasped the knife, and held it fast. 


2 By Caius Trebonius, rather, as Plutarch says in the 
Brutus, xvii 1. Cf Appian, B.C. ii 117; Cicero, ad fam. 
x. 28. 
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At almost the same instant both cried out, the 
smitten man in Latin: “ Accursed Casca, what doest 
thou?” and the smiter, m Greek, to his brother: 
“ Brother, help!” 

So the affair began, and those who were not privy 
to the plot were filled with consternation and horror 
at what was going on ; they dared not fly, nor go to 
Caesar’s help, nay, nor even utter a word. But those 
who had prepared themselves for the murder bared 
each of them his dagger, and Caesar, hemmed in on 
all sides, whichever way he turned confronting 
blows of weapons aimed at his face and eyes, driven 
hither and thither ke a wild beast, was entangled 
in the hands of all; for all had to take part in the 
sacrifice and taste of the slaughter. Therefore Brutus 
also gave him one blow in the groin. And it is said 
by some writers that although Caesar defended him- 
self against the rest and darted this way and that 
and cried aloud, when he saw that Brutus had drawn 
his dagger, he pulled his toga down over his head 
and sank, either by chance or because pushed there 
by his murderers, against the pedestal on which the 
statue of Pompey stood. And the pedestal was 
drenched with his blood, so that one might have 
thought that Pompey himself was presiding over this 
vengeance upon his enemy, who now lay prostrate 
at his feet, quivering from a multitude of wounds. 
For it is said that he received twenty-three ; and 
many of the conspirators were wounded by one an- 
other, as they struggled to plant all those blows in 
one body. 

LXVIIL. Caesar thus done to death, the senators, 
although Brutus came forward as if to say something 
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about what had been done, would not wait to hear 
him, but burst out of doors and fled, thus filling the 
people with confusion and helpless fear, so that some 
of them closed their houses, while others left their 
counters and places of business and ran, first to 
the place to see what had happened, then away from 
the place when they had seen Antony and Lepidus, 
the chief friends of Caesar, stole away and took 
refuge in the houses of others But Brutus and his 
partisans, just as they were, still warm from the 
slaughter, displaying their daggers bare, went all in 
a body out of the senate-house and marched to the 
Capitol, not like fugitives, but with glad faces and 
full of confidence, summoning the multitude to 
freedom, and welcoming into their ranks the most 
distinguished of those who met them. Some also 
joined their number and went up with them as 
though they had shared in the deed, and laid claim 
to the glory of it, of whom were Caius Octavius and 
Lentulus Spinther. These men, then, paid the 
penalty for their imposture later, when they were 
put to death by Antony and the young Caesar, with- 
out even enjoying the fame for the sake of which 
they died, owing to the disbelief of their-fellow men. 
For even those who punished them did not exact a 
penalty for what they did, but for what they wished 
they had done. | 

On the next day Brutus came down and held:a 
discourse, and the people listened to what was said 
without either expressing resentment at what had 
been done or appearing to approve of it; they 
showed, however, by their deep silence, that while 
they pitied Caesar, they respected Brutus. The 
senate, too, trying to make a genera] amnesty and 
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reconciliation, voted to give Caesar divine honours 
and not to disturb even the most insignificant 
measure which he had adopted when in power ; 
while to Brutus and his partisans it distributed 
provinces and gave suitable honours, so that every- 
body thought that matters were decided and settled 
in the best ‘possible manner. 

LXVIIT. But when the will of Caesar was opened 
and it was found that he had given every Roman 
citizen a considerable gift, and when the multitude 
saw his body carried through the forum all disfigured 
with its wounds, they no longer kept themselves 
within the restraints of order and discipline, but after 
heaping round the body benches, railings, and tables 
from the forum, they set fire to them and burned 
it there; then, lifting blazing brands on nigh, they 
ran to the houses of the murderers with intent to 
burn them down, while others went every whither 
through the city seeking to seize the men themselves 
and tear them to pieces. Not one of these came in 
their way, but all were well barricaded. There was 
a certain Cinna, however, one of the friends of 
Caesar, who chanced, as they say, to have seen 
during the previous night a strange vision. He 
dreamed, that is, that he was invited to supper 
by Caesar, and that when he excused himself, Caesar 
led him along by the hand, although he did not 
wish to go, but resisted. Now, when he heard that 
they were burning the body of Caesar in the forum, 
he rose up and went thither out of respect, although 
he had misgivings arising from his vision, and was at 
the same time in a fever. At sight of him, one of the 
multitude told his name to another who asked him 
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what it was, and he to another, and al once word 
ran through the whole throng that this man was one 
of the murderers of Caesar. For there was among 
the conspirators a man who bore this same name of 
Cinna, and assuming that this man was he, the crowd 
rushed upon him and tore him in pieces among 
them.! This more than anything else made Brutus 
and Cassius afraid, and not many days afterwards 
they withdrew from the city. What they did and 
suffered before they died, has been told in the Life 
of Brutus. 

LXIX. At the time of his death Caesar was fully 
fifty-six years old, but he had survived Pompey not 
much more than four years, while of the power and 
dominion which he had sought all his life at so 
great risks, and barely achieved at last, of this he 
had reaped no fruit but the name of it only, and a 
glory which had awakened envy on the part of his 
fellow citizens. However, the great guardian-genius 
of the man, whose help he had enjoyed through life, 
followed upon him even after death as an avenger of 
his murder, driving and tracking down his slayers 
over every land and sea until not one of them was 
left, but even those who in any way soever éither 
put hand to the deed or took part in the plot were 
punished. 

Among events of man’s ordering, the most amazing 
was that which befell Cassius; for after his defeat at 
Philippi he slew himself with that very dagger which 
he had used against Caesar; and among events of 
divine ordering, there was the great comet, which 
showed ttself in great splendour for seven nights 


1 Cf the Brutus, xx 5f. 
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after Caesar’s murder, and then disappeared ; also, the 
obscuration of the sun’s rays For during all that 
year its orb rose pale and without radiance, while 
the heat that came down from it was slight and 
ineffectual, so that the air in tts circulation was dark 
and heavy owing to the feebleness of the warmth that 
penetrated it, and the fruits, imperfect and half npe, 
withered away and shrivelled up on account of 
the coldness of the atmosphere. But more than 
anything else the phantom that appeared to Brutus 
showed that the murder of Caesar was not pleasing to 
the gods ; and it was on this wise As he was about 
to take his army across from Abydos to the other 
continent, he was lying down at night, as his custom 
was, in his tent, not sleeping, but thinking of the 
future ; for it is said that of all generals Brutus was 
least given to sleep, and that he naturally remained 
awake a longer time than anybody else. And now 
he thought he heard a noise at the door, and looking 
towards the light of the lamp, which was slowly 
going out, he saw a fearful vision of a man of unnatural 
size and harsh aspect. At first he was terrified, but 
when he saw that the visitor neither did nor said 
anything, but stood in silence by his couch, he asked 
‘him who he was. Then the phantom answered him : 
“Tam thy evil genius, Brutus, and thou shalt see me 
at Philippi.” At the time, then, Brutus said courage- 
ously . “1 shall see thee;”’ and the heavenly visitor 
at once went away. Subsequently, however, when 
arrayed against Antony and Caesar at Philippi, in the 
first battle he conquered the enemy in his front, 
routed and scattered them, and sacked the camp of 
Caesar; but as he was about to fight the second 
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battle, the same phantom visited him again at night, 
and though it said nothing to him, Brutus under- 
stood his fate, and plunged headlong into danger. 
He did not fall in battle, however, but after the rout 
retired to a crest of ground, put his naked sword to 
his breast (while a certain friend, as they say, helped 
to drive the blow home), and so died.! 


1 Cf, the Brutus, xxxvi.3 xlviu.; lu. 
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A 
Achillas, 559, one of the guardians 
of Ptolemy XII. (uonysus), 


and commander of his troops 
when Caesar came to Egypt. 
See the Pompey, Ixxvii.-lxxx. 

Afranius, 531, 543, 567, Lucius 
A., @ warm pereey of Pompey, 
and one of his legates in Spain 
during the war with Sertorius. 
as well as in Asia during the 
Mithridatic war. He was consul 
i 60B0. He was killed after 
the battle of Thapsus (46 B C.) 

Agrippa, 215, Marcus Vipsanius A., 
tellow student of Octavius Caesar 
at “Apollonia, and an intimate 
friend. He was one of the 
prominent and powerful men of 
the Augustan age. He lived 
68-12 B.O. 

Alcetas, 383, a brother of Perdiccas, 
whom he supported after Alex- 
ander’s death. After the murder 
of Perdiccas in 821 BO., Alcetas 
forsook Eumenes, and was joined 
by Attalus, the brother-in-law 
of Perdiccas. They were de- 
feated by Antigonus in 320, 
and Alcetas slew himself rather 
than fall into the hands of his 


enemy, 

Alcidamas, 13, of Elea in Asia 
Minor, a popular rhetorician_ of 
the school of Gorgias, who resided 
at Athens 431-411 B.c. 

Anaxarchus, 245, 807, 375 f., of 
Abdera, 2 philosopher who 
accompamed Alexander on his 
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campaigns in Asia and won his 
favour by flattery. After the 
death of Alexander, Anaxarchus 
fell into the hands of Nicocreon, 
king of Salamis m Cyprus, 
whom he had offended, and was 
cruelly put to death. 
Anaximenes, 71, 215, of Lampsacus, 
a rhetorician and historian, who 
lived circa 390-820 B.C. 
Androcottus, 401 f., or Sandro- 
cottus, an Indian price who 
achieved the conquest of northern 
India after Alexander’s death. 
Seleucus waged unsuccessful war 


upon him. 

Anticleides, 357, of Athens, author 
of a history of Alexander about 
which nothing further 1s known. 

Antigenes, 857, otherwise unknown, 

Antigonus, 487, surnamed the 
One-eyed, ang of Asia, and 
father of Demetrius Poliorcetes. 

Antiochus of Ascalon, 89 f., called 
the founder of the Fifth Academy. 
Cicero speaks of him in the high- 
est and most appreciative terms 
(Brutus, 91, 315) 

Ant pater, 67-79, 219-437, regent 
of Macedonia durmg Alexander’s 
absence, and of Alexander’s 
empire after the murder of 
Perdiccas in 821 Bc. He died 
in 319. 

Antiphanes, 11, 25, of Rhodes, a 
poet of the Middle Comedy, 
who began his career n 383 B.C. 

Antomus, 109 f , 121, 187, Carus A., 
uncle of Mark Antony the 
triumvir. He served under Sulla 
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in the Mithridatic war, and 
was expelled from the senate 
for plundering the allies and 
wasting ius substance. After 
the events here described, he 
went to his province of Mace- 
donia, and m 59 B.C, was con- 
victed of extortion there, in 
spite of the defence of his conduct 
by Cicero. 

Apollonia, 195, 533 f, an ancient 
Greek city of Illyria. Towards 
the end of the Roman republic, 
it became a famous seat of learn- 


ing. 
Apotonivg: 917, 447, son of Molon, 
and sometimes called Molon, a 
native of Alabanda in Cana, and 
a distinguished rhetorician. Of, 
Cicero, Brutus, 90,3812; 91. 316. 
Aristander of Telmessus, 227, 261, 
295 f., 317, 323, 369, 375, the 
chief soothsayer of Alexander, 
and probably the author of a 
work “On Prodigies”’ referred 
to by Phny and Lucian. | 
Aristobulus, of Cassandreia, 57, 
261, 269, 2738, 285, 357, 433, 
accompanied Alexander on his 
expedition and wrote a history 
of his campaigns, of which we 
know most from  Arrian’s 
Anabasis, 
Ariston, the Chian, 25, 75, a Stoic 
peoeo pier who flourished about 
0 


233, a pupil of Aris- 
totle, and a philosopher of the 
Peripatetic school Only frag- 
ments of his musical treatises 
have come down to us 

Arrhidaeus, 249, 437, a bastard son 
of Pmlp of Macedon. He was 
put to death by order of Olym- 
plas in 817 BO 

Artemidorus, 595, of Cnidus, a 
teacher of rhetoric at Rome, and 
a friend of Caesar 

Artemisius, 265, see Daesius. 

Attalus (1), 247, 251, one of Philip’s 
generals. After Philip’s death 
he was assassinated by order of 
Alexander. 

Attalus (2), 388, one of Alexander’s 
chief officers, and the brother- 
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in-law of Perdiccas. After the 
murder of Perdiccas, Attalus 
joined Alcetas, and was defeated 
and taken prisoner by Autigonus. 
See Alcetas. 


B 


Balbus, 583, Lucius Cornelius B., a 
native of Gades in Spain, whe 
came to Rome at the end ot the 
war with Sertorius (72 BC) 
He served under Caesar both in 
Gaul and during the civil war, 
and was the manager of Caesa1’s 
property After Caesar’s death 
Balbus was high in favour with 
Octavius. For the incident here 
panes ef, Suetonius, Div. Jul. 


Bessus, 349, 853, satrap of Bactria 
under Dareius III., and com- 
mander of the Persian left wing 
at the battle of Arbela 

Bestia, 139, Lucius Calpurmuus B., 
one of the conspirators with 
Catiline Cicero was afterwards 
reconciled with him, and de- 
fended him unsuccessfully when 
accused of bribery in his candi- 
dacy for the praetorship in 57 


B.C 

Bibulus, 478 f., Lucius Calpurnius 
B, aedile in 65 B.C, praetor in 
62, and consul in 59, in each case 
a colleague ot Julius Caesar. He 
died in 48, 

Boedromion, 69, 317, the Attic 
month corresponding to parts 
of our September and October 

Brundisium, 181 7., 529, 533, an 
important cy on the eastern 
coast of Italy (Calabria), with a 
fine harbour It was the natural 
point of departure from Italy 
to the Hast. and the cluef naval 
station of the Romans in the 
Adriatic. 

Brutus, 598, 597, Decimus Junius 
B., surnamed Albinus, was 
widely employed, highly a3 
teemed, fully trusted, and richly 
rewarded by Julius Caesar, and 
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yet joined his murderers. He 
was put to death by order of 
Antony in 43 BO 


C 


Caecihus, 7, Caecilus Calactinus, 
a native of Sicily, a distinguished 
rhetorician at Rome in the time 
of Augustus. 

Calanus, 409, 417, one of the Indian 
philosophers called gymnoso- 
phists. 

Calenus, 545, Quwntus Fufius C., 
tribune of the people m 61 BC., 
and praetor in 59 through Caesar’s 
influence, whom he ever after- 
wards faithfully served, holding 
high commands under him in 
Gaul and during the civil war. 
He died in 41 BO 

Calitas the Syracusan 18, otherwise 
unknown 

Callisthenes, 303, 323, 327, 375~ 
385, of Olynthus, a philosopher 
and historian, who accompanied 
Alexander on his expedition in 
the Hast until put to death by 
him in 328 BO. Besides an 
account of Alexander’s expedi- 
tion, he wrote a history of Greece 
from 887 to 357 B.0. 

Callistratus, 11, 13, 38, a distin- 
guished orator and statesman at 
Athens,who flourished from about 
380 to about 361 B.c , when he 
was condemned to death and fled 
the city. 

Carneades, 89, of Cyrené, head of 
the Academy at Athens in 156 
BC (when he was one of an 
embassy of philosophers to Rome) 
and until his death in 129. See 
the Cato Major, xxu. 

Casea, 597 f., Bublius Servilius 
C., at this time tribune of the 
people. He fought in the battle 
of Philippi, and died soon after- 
wards, His brother, Caius Ser- 
viluis Casca, had also been a 
friend of Caesar, and was a fellow 
conspirator 

Cassander, 33, 429, f., a son of 
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Antipater the regent of Mace- 
donia He was master of Athens 
from 318 to 807 BO., when 
Demetrius Poliorcetes took pos- 
session of the city. He died in 


297 BO. 

Catulus, Quintus Lutatius C,, 83., 
138, 157, 455 ff, a leading 
aristocrat of the nobler sort, 
consul in 78 PC, censor in 65, 
died in 60 

Chares (1), 215, a famous Athenian 
general. prominent from 367 
to 334 B.c, 

Chares (2), 281, 295, 857, 381, 285, 
419, of Mitylené, court chantber- 
lain of Alexander, and author 
of an anecdotical history of 
Alexander’s campaigns. 

Cicero, 503 Quintus Tullius C., 
younger brother of the orator, 
served. as legate under Caesar in 
Gaul, but went over to Pompey 
in the crvil war. He fell a 
victim to the proscription of 
the triumvirs in 43 EB.c. 

Cimber, 597, Lucius Tillis C., 
had been a warm supporter of 
Caesar and was rewarded by him 
with the province of Bithynia, 
to which he retired after Caesar’s 
murder, and co operated with 
Brutus and Cassius. 

Cinna, 608 f., Caius Helvius C , see 
the Brutus, xx.5f,and the Dict 
of Proper Names for Vol. vi. 

Cithaeron, 57, the mountain range 
between Attica and Boeotia 

Citlum, Citieans, 323, a city of 


Cyprus. es 

Oleitarchus, 357, a historian who 
accompanied Alexander on his 
expedition to the Hast, and wrote 
a highly rhetorical account 
ofit. He was the son of Deinon 
of Colophon, who was author 
of a history of Persia. 

Cleitomachus, 87, 91, a Carthag1- 
nian by birth, and a teacher of 
philosophy at Athens from about 
146 BO to about 111. In 129 
he succeeded Carneades as head 
of the New Academy. 

Clertus, 259, 267, 369-375, was 
commander of one of the two 
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companies of the “‘ comnanion ” 
cavalry, and at the time of his 
death had been made satrap of 
Bactria by Alexander. 

Cleopatra (1), 247, 251, 297, 415, 
soon after this put to cruel death 
by Olympias, together with her 
infant child, who was regarded 
as a rival of Alexander. 

Cleopatra (2), 557 ff., queen of 
Egypt. See the Antony xxv ff. 

Clodius, 151-171, 463-167, Publius 
Claudius (Clodius) Pulcher, 
youngest son of the Applus 
Claudius mentioned in the Sula, 
xxix. 8. He helped to de- 
moralise the soldiers of Lucullus 
(Zucullus, xxxiv ), and became a 
venomous foe of Cicero. 

Coenus, 397, son-m-law of Par- 
menio, and one of the ablest of 
Alexander’s officers He died 
shortly after the army had begun 
its return from India, 

Collytus, 29, an Attic deme, or 
township. 

Cornificius, 545 (Corfinius), Qumtus 
C., a quaestor under Caesar in 
48 Bo., and a friend of Cicero. 
In 45 Caesar made him governor 
of Syria, and in 44 he had the 
province of Africa, where he 
fought against the second trium- 
virate, and fell in battle. 

Craterus, 345-383, one of the ablest 
of Alexander’s officers, and a 
man of noble character He fell 
in battle against Eumenes in 

B.0O. See the Humenes, 


ve ff. 

Gresippae the Peripatetic, 148, 
of tylene, a contemporary 
and intimate frend of Cicero, 
and a teacher of Cicero’s son, 
See the Brutus, xxiv. 1 f. 

Ctesibius, 18, perhaps the Cynic 
philosopher of Chalcis in Euboea, 
who was the instructor of Anti- 
gonus Doson, King of Macedonia 
(229-221 B.0 ), 

Ourio, 461, 515-519, Caius Scri- 
bonius C., an able orator, but 
reckless and profligate, He was 
tribune of the people in 50 B.0., 
and sold his support to Caesar, 
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who made him praetor 1n Sicily 
in 49. Thence he crossed into 
Africa to attack the Pompeians 
there, but was defeated and slain 
(Caesar, Bell. Cov., 1, 28-44.) 


D 


Daesius, 265, 483, a Macedonian 
month answering to the Attic 
Thargelion, 2.@ May-June. It 
followed Artemusius. 

Dareius, 263 ff, Darerus IIT., 
surnamed Codomannus, came to 
the throne of Persia in 336 BC. 

Deinon, 333, of Colophon, see 
Cleitarchus. 

Demaratus the Corinthian, 247 f, 
337, 385, known only from these 
incidents. 

Demetrius (1), 33, Demetiius 
Poliorcetes, son of Antigonus 
(cf. Plutarch’s Demetrius, 1x.). 

Demetrius (2), the Phalerean, 23-27 
35, 71, a celebrated rhetomcian 
and orator (346-288 B.c.). He 
was guardian, or regent, of 
Athens for Cassander trom $18 


Demetrius (3), surnamed Pheido, 
388, son of Pythonax, one of the 
‘companion ” cavalry (Arrian, 
Anad ,1v. 12, 5) 

Demetrius (4), the Magnesian, 39, 

9, a Greek grammarian con- 
temporary with Cicero, 

Diogenes of Sinopé, 259, 409, a 
Cynic philosopher, born 412 B.c. 
He became a pupil of Antisthenes 
the Socratic at Athens, and 
changed from a dissolute to a 
most austere life. He died 
at Corinth in 323, accordme to 
Plutarch (Morals, p. 717 c} on 
the same day as Alexander the 
Great 

Dionysius, of Magnesia, 91, a 
distinguished rhetorician. Cf. 
Cicero, Brutus, 91, 316. 


Diopeithes, 215, an Athenian 
general, father ot the poet 
Menander. He was arraigned 


by the Macedoman party at 
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Athens, and was detended by 
Demosthenes in the extant 
oration ‘‘ On the Chersonese.” 
Dolabella, 191 t., 449, 568, 589, 
the profligate and debt-ridden 
son-in-law of Cicero, lived 70-43 
B.c. He took part with Caesar 
in 49, but approved of his 
murder, and gamed the consul- 
ship for the remamder of the 
year 44. He was outlawed and 
declared a public enemy on 
account of his extortions im 
Asia, and committed suicide. 
Domutius (1), 179, 527 f , 545, 549, 
Lucius Domuitius Ahenobarbus, 
consul m 54 B.c0. He was 
Cato’s son-in-law, and one of the 
ablest supporters of the aristo- 
cratic party. He opposed both 
Pompey and Caesar until their 
quarrel, then sided with Pompey 
He met his death at Pharsalus. 
Domitius (2), 647, 561, Gnaeus 
Domitius Calvinus, consul in 
3 B.o. He was a supporter 
ot Bibulus agaist Caesar in 
59, but after 49 an active sup- 
orter of Caesar. Aiter the 
attle of Pharsalus he was 
Caesar’s lieutenant m Asia. 
Duris, 47, 57, 261, 357, of Samos, 
a pupil ot Theophrastus, his- 
torian and, for a time, tyrant, 
of Samos, lived cca 350-280 


B.0. 

Dyrrhachium, 181, 529, a city on 
the coast of Ilyncum, opposite 
to Brundisium, known m Greek 
history as Epidamnus. It was 
a free state, and sided with the 
Romans consistently. 


E 


Eratosthenes, 28, 75, 229, 317, of 
Cyrené, librarian at Alexandria, 
most distinguished as geographer 
and chronologist, a writer also 
or nuceoDny and ethics, 275- 

B.C 


Engyius, 251, of Mitylené, an 
officer in Alexander’s army. 
He fell in battle 328 B.o. 


¥F 


Favonius, 497, 525, 548, Marcus 
F, called the “Ape of Cato,” 
was aedile in 52BC and praetor 
in 49, He joined Pompey in the 
East, notwithstanding personal 
enmity to him, and accompanied 
him in his thght from Pharsalus 
(ef the Pompey, ixxin. 6 f.). 
He was put to death by order of 
Octavius Caesar after the battle 
of Philippi (42 B.o ). 


G 


Gabinius, 157,161, Aulus G., tribune 
of the people in 668 C , praetor 
in 61, consul with Piso in 58, 
the year during which Cicero 
was exiled. He was recalled 
from his province of Syria in 
55, prosecuted for taking bribes, 
and exiled He died in 48. 

Granicus, 268 f., a nver in the 
Troad emptymg into the Pro- 
pontis. 


H 


Hagnon, the Teian, 843, 383, after- 
wards admiral under Antigonus. 

Harpalus, 61 f., 243, 251, 333, 347, 
Alexander’s faithless treasurer 
Antipater demanded his -sur- 
render by the Athenians, who 
put him in prison, whence he 
escaped and went to Crete. 
Here he was assassinated. 

Hecataeus, of Hretria, 357, known 
only from this citation. 

Hegesias, the Magnesian, 231, a 
rhetorician and historian who 
flourished mm the early part of 
the third century BC., and was 
noted tor his mane conceits. 

Helicon, 323, son of Acesas, of 
Salamis m Cyprus. Father and 
son were famous weavers of 
embroidered textures, probably 
m the latter part of the fifth 
century B.C. 
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Hephaestion, 307, 841, 843, 347, 
361, 367, 381, 383, 425, 433, 
officer and beloved frend of 
Alexander. 

Heracleides, 299, of Alexandria, 
a historian who flourished under 
Ptolemy IV. (222-205 pec) 

Hermioné, 338, a city in southern 
Argolis. 

Hermippus, 13, 27, 71, 75, 881, of 
Smyrna, a distinguished philo- 
sopher and biographer who was 
active in the second half of the 
third century BO 

Herodes, 143, probably the business 
Manager of Cicero’s friend 

at eeus, Cf Cicero ad Ait, vi. 


t) 


I 


Idomeneus, 89, 57, of Lampsacus, 
a popu and friend of Epicurus 
(342-270 BO) author of bio- 

aphical works entitled ‘“‘ The 
ocratics *”’ and “The Dema- 
gogues.”’ 


ues, 

Jolas, 429, 437, the time and man- 
ner of his death are unknown. 
He 1s last mentioned in connec- 
tion with the marriage ot hig 
sister to Perdiccas, 1n 322 Bc. 

Jon, 7, of Chios, a popular poet at 
Athens between 452 and 421 
B.c., and author of a prose 
work entitled ‘“‘Sojourns,” in 
which he recounted his experi- 
ences with famous men of his 
time. 

Isaeus, 13, a professional writer of 
speeches for the law-courts 420- 
350 BO, and numbered among 
the ten great Attic orators 

Isauricus, 457, 538, Publius Ser- 
villus Vatia I., deserted the 
aristocratic party to support 
Caesar, but after Caesar’s death 
returned to his former allegiance 
He tried with more or less success 
to hold a middle course as be- 
tween Antony and Octavius 
Caesar. 

Isocrates, 18, 215, the celebrated 
Attic orator and rhetoriman 
436-338 BC. 
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Ister, 857, a slave, and afterwards 
a frend of Callimachus the 
Alexandrian grammarian and 
poet (250-220 BC), a_volu- 
minous writer, whose works are 
all lost. 


L 


Labienus, 181. 487, 527, fled to 
Afiica after the battle of Phar- 
salus, and after the battle of 
Thapsus (46 BO), to Spain, 
where he was the immediate 
cause of the defeat of the Pom- 
as ny at Munda, and was slam 


5 BO. 

Lacritus, the rhetozician, 71, of 
Phaselis in Pamphylia, a pupil 
of Isocrates about 350 Ba 

Laelius, 219, perhaps the Laelius 
Decimus who was prominent 
during the civil war as a partisan 
of Pompey, and held military 
command under him 

Lentulus (1), 518, 519, 525, Lucius 
Cornelius L. Crus, on the out- 
break of civil war joined Pompey 
in the East, fled with him from 
Pharsalus, and was put to death 
in Egypt. See the Pompey, 


Ixxx 4 
Lentulus (2), 167, 179 (cf. Caesar, 
.C, ut 88), 545, 601, Lucius 
Cornelius L Spinther, consul 
in 57 BO. through Caesar’s 
influence, but took the field for 
Pompey at the outbreak of 
civil war in 49 He also, like 
Lentulus Crus, fled with Pompey 
to Egypt, but got safe to 

Rhodes. 

Lentulus (3), 123-127, 135 £., 141, 
459, Publius Cornelius L.. sur- 
named Sura, was consul in 7L 
BO, but in the following year 
was expelled from the senate. 
This led him to jom the conspir- 
ators with Catiline. 

Lentulus (4), 189, the name by 
which Dolabella was sometimes 
called after his adoption into the 
pleberan family of Gneius Len- 
tulus in order that he might 
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become a candidate for the 
tribuneship Dolabella was 
Tullia’s third husband. See 
Tulha 

Leonnatus, 283, 343, 405, one of 
Alexander’s most distinguished 
officers. He fell in 322 Bo, 
while attempting to relieve Anti- 
pater at Lamia. 

Leosthenes, 67, 215, an Athenian, 
general of the league for expelling 
the Macedomans from Greece 
after the death of Alexander 
He dicd dung the siege of Lamia 

Lepidus, 201, 591, 601, Marcus 
Aemulius L., jomed the party of 
Caesar in 49 BC, was Caesar’s 
magister equitum im 47 and 45, 
and his consular colleague im 
48. After Caesar’s murder he 
sided with Antony, and as mem- 
ber of the second triumvirate re- 
ceived Spain as his province, 
then, in 40, Afmca Here he 
remained till 36, when he was 
deposed from the triumvirate. 
He lived till 13 B.o 

Lucullus, 449, Marcus Licintus L., 
younger biother of the great 
Lucullus, also called by adoption 
M. Terentius Varro Lucullus, 
consul in 73 BC, and after- 
wards a warm friend of Cicero 
He died before the civil war. 

Lysimachus, 357, 883, an officer 
of Alexander, not prominent 
during Alexander’s hfe, but after- 
wards king of Thrace. He tell 
in battle with Seleucus, 281 BO 


M 


Maecenas, 215. Caius Cilmus M., 
the pation of poets and artists 
during the reign of Augustus, 
whose prime minister he was. 

Marcellus, 195, 513 £, Caius 
Claudius M , consul in 50 B.¢., 
a friend of Cicero and Pompey, 
and an uncompromising foe 
of Caesar. But after the out- 
break of the civil war he remained 
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quietly and timidly in Italy, 
and was finally pardoned by 
Caesar As husband of Octavia, 
the sister of Octavius Caesar, 
he had considerable influence. 
He 1s last heard of about 41 
B.C 

Marsyas 48, of Pella in Mace- 
donia, author of a Justory of 
nis own country from earliest 
times down to 332 BO 

Mazaeus, 321, 843, a Persian 
officer under Dareius [II , after- 
wards made satrap of Babylon 
by Alexander 

Megabyzus, 349, probably a priest 
or keeper of the temple of 
Artenus at Ephesus. 

Menippus, the Carian, 91, the most 
accomplished rhetoriaan of his 
tine in Asia. Cf. Cicero, Bratus, 


91, 315 

Meteilus (1), 119, 155, Quintus 
Caeciius M Celer, consul in 60 
B.C , and an influential aristocrat, 
He was a violent opponent of 
Caesar during the latter’s con- 
sulship in 59, m which year 


he died 

Metellus (2) 529f , Lucius Caecilius 
M Creticus, little known apart 
from the incident here narrated. 

Metellus (8), 139, 147, f., Quintus 
M Nepos, a brother of Metellus 
Celer, a partisan of Pompey, 
and for a time a violent opponent 
of Cicero As consul, however, 
in 57 B.C., he did not oppose 
the recall of Cicero from banish- 
ment. He died in 55 

Metellus (4), 479, Quintus Metellus 
Pius, consul with Sulla im 80 
B.c, and one of Sulla’s most 
successful generals Against 
Sertorius mn Spam he was less 
fortunate. He died about 63. 

Murena, 117, 171, 2138, Lucius 
Licintus M , had been quaestor, 
aediule, and praetor, and had 
served under Luculius against 
Mithridates (Zucullus, xix. 7) 
He was accused of bribery in his 
canvass for the consulship, was 
defended by Hortensius and 
Cicero, and acquitted. 
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N 


Nearchus, 251, 411, 415, 427, 433f., 
the trusted admiral of Alexander. 

Nicocreon, 309, king of Salamis in 
Cyprus. After the death of 
Alexander he took sides with 
Ptolemy of Egypt 

Nonacris, 437, a town m Arcadia, 
near which the water of the 
ae Styx descended from a 
cli 


O 
Ochus, 417, Dareius II., 424-404 


BO. 

Olympias, 227f., 237, 247, 251, 297, 
841, 415, 437, 439, Alexander’s 
mother She was put to death 
m 316 B0., by order of Cassan- 


der. 

Onesicritus, 248, 261, 357, 395, 399, 
409, 411, a Greek .who accom- 
panied Alexander in Asia and 
wrote an account of his cam- 
paigns. His work contained 
valuable information, but was 
full of exaggerations and false- 
hoods. 

Oppius, 485, Carus O., an intimate 
friend of Caesar, and author 
(probably) of Lives of Marius, 
Pompey, and Caesar. 

Oricum, 538, a town on the coast 
of Epirus, north of Apollonia 

Oxyartes, 389, a Bactrian prince, 
father of Roxana, Alexander 
made him satrap of northern 
India. He supported Humenes 
until the death of that officer, 
and then came to terms with 
Antigonus. 


P 


Panaetius, the philosopher, 33, 
chief founder of the Stoic school 
at Rome, flourishing between 
160 and 110 B.o. 

Pappus, 75, otherwise unknown. 

Parmenio, 231, 249, 265, 277, 285f., 
811, 817ff., 327, 348, 361ff., 369, 
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an able and trusted commander 
under both Philip and Alexander, 

Pasicrates, 309, king of Solz in 
Cyprus. 

Patavium, 555, an ancient and 
important city of Venetia, the 
modern Padua. 

Paulus, 515, Lucius Aemilius P., 
consul in 50 BO. with Claudius 
Marcellus He had been a 
violent opponent of Caesar Cf. 
the Pompey, lv. 1. 

Pelops, ot Byzantium, 148, not 
otherwise known, 

Perdiccas, 79, 263, 847, 487, the 
offices to whom the dying Alex- 
ander 18 said to have given his 
signet-ring, and who was regent 
for the royal successors of 
Alexander till 321 B.o. 

Peucestas, 3471., 405, a distin- 
guished Officer of Alexander, and 
satrap of Persia It was chiefly 
due to him that Eumenes met 
with disaster in 316 B.c. See the 
Humenes, xiv ff. 

Pharmacusa, 445, a small island off 
the coast of Caria, about 120 
furlongs south of Miletus. 

Philip (1), 195, Lucius Marcus 

hilippus, consul im 56B¢. 
married Atia, the widow of 
Caius Octavius, thus becoming 
the stepfather of Octavius Caesar, 
He remained neutral during the 
civil wars. 

Philip (2), 899, made satrap of 
India by Alexander in 327 3.0. 
In the following year he was 
assassinated by his mercenaries. 

Philip (3), the Chaleidian, 357, 
known only from this citation. 

Philip (4), of Theangela (in Caria), 
357, author of a history of Caria 
which 1s cited by Athenaeus and 


Strabo. 

Philistus, 243, the Syracusan, an 
eyewitness of the events of the 
Athenian siege of Syracuse, 
which he described thirty years 
later in a history of Sicily. 

Philo, the Theban, 357, known only 
from this citation, 

Philon, the Academic, 87, 91, a 
native of Larissa in Thessaly, 
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and a teacher of rhetoric and 
philosophy at Athens and Rome 
during Cicero’s lifetime. Cf. 
Cicero, Brutus, 89, 306 

Philotas, 249, 255, 317, 348, 361- 
369, the son of Parmenio, 

Philoxenus, 248, of Cythera, one 
of the most distinguished dithy- 
rambic poets of Greece (435-3880 
B.C.), resident at Athens and 
Syracuse 

Phylarchus, 67, an Athemian his- 
torian, author of a history of 
Greece from 272 to 220B.0. 
Plutarch is heavily indebted to 
him in Ins Agis and Cleomenes, 
and Pyrrhus ; 

Piso (1), 127, 457, Caius Calpurnius 

-, consul in 678B.C., and a 
violent aristocrat. As pro-consul 
he plundered his province of 
Gallia Narbonensis. He must 
have died before the civil war. 

Piso (2), 157, 475, 531, Lucius 
Calpurnius P., father-in-law of 
Julius Caesar. He plundered his 
pee of Macedonia shame- 
essly, and was recalled in 55 
B.C. He 1s covered with invec- 
tive mn Cicero’s oration de Provine. 
Cons. He took no part in the 
e1rvil war that followed. 

Piso (3), 161, 189, Caius Calpurnius 
P. Frugi, married Cicero’s daugh- 
ter Tula mm 688.c. He was 
quaestor mm 58, and used every 
endeavour to secure the recall of 
Cicero from exile, but died 
before his father-in-law’s return. 
Cicero mentions him often with 
gratitude. ; 

Pollio, 523, 553, 567, Caius Asinus 
P., a famous orator, poet, and 
historian, 76BC-4 4.D. He was 
an intimate frend of Julius 
Caesar, fought under him in 
Spain and Africa, and _ after 
Caesar’s death supported Oc- 
tavius Caesar. After 29, he 
devoted himself entirely to 
literature, and was a patron of 
Vergil and Horace. None of his 
works are extant. ; 

Polycleitus, 357, of Larissa im 
Thessaly, one of the numerous 


historians of Alexander, of 
uncertain date. 
Poseidonius, 91, of Apameia in 


Syria, a Stoic philosopher, pupil 
of Panaetius of Athens, contem- 
porary with Cicero, who often 
speaks of him and occasionally 
corresponded with Im. ; 
Cicero, de Natura Deorum, 1, 3, 6. 

Potamon, the Lesbian, 399, 4 
rhetorician who enjoyed the 
favour of the emperor Tiberius 
(14-37 A.D.), and was an author- 
ity on the career of Alexander. 

Pothemus, 557f, one of the guar- 
dians of the young Ptolemy when 
Caesar came to Egypt. 

Ptolemy, 251, 337, 357, one of the 
ablest of Alexander’s officers, and 
afterwards king of Egypt. He 
wrote a history of Alexander’s 
campaigns which is the chief 
authority for Arrian. 

Pyanepsion, 71, 77, the Atheman 
month corresponding to parts of 
October and November. 

Python (or Pithon), 485, son of 
Craterus, one of the seven select 
officers forming the immediate 
bodyguard of Alexander. After 
the death of Alexander he sup- 
ported Perdiccas, but went over 
to Antigonus and Seleucus when 
they made war upon Eumenes, 


R 


Roxana, 859, 437, daughter of 
Oxyartes the Bactrian prince, 
With her son by_ Alexander she 
was taken to Macedonia by 
Antipater. Mother and son were 
put to death in 311 B.c. by order 
of Cassander. 


5 


Samothrace, 227, a large island in 
the northern Aegean sea, about 
sor mules south of the Thracian 
coast. 
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Scaurus, 88, Marcus Aemulius §. 
Father and son ot this name were 
prominent in the Roman aris- 
tocracy from 126 to 52B¢, the 
former having been consulin 115, 
Both were venal, but the first 
was often highly praised, and the 
second was defended, by Cicero. 

Serpio (1), 479, Publius Cornelius §. 
Africanus Major, the conyueror 
of Hannibal, 284-183 BO 

Scipio (2), 481, 517, 519, 541, 545, 
549, 6563f., 571, Publius’ Cor- 
nelius Scipio Nasica, adopted by 
Metellus Pius, and therefore 
often called Metellus Scipio, was 
Pompey’s colleague in the con- 
sulship for the latter part of the 
year 52R0., and a determined 
foe of Caesar. He killed himself 
after the battle of Thapsus. 
Though a Seipio by birth, a 
Metellus by adoption, and a 
father-in-law of Pompey, he was 
rapacious and profligate. 

Seleucus, 349, 401, 435, founder of 
the Seleucid dynasty in Syria. 

Silanus, 117, 127, 181f., Decimus 
Junius § , stepfather of Marcus 
Brutus, had been aedile in 70 


BO. 

Sotion, 399, a native of Alexandria, 
who lived in the first part of the 
first century A.D. 

Stateurra, 419, 437, daughter of 
Dareius ITI., and wife oz Alex- 
ander, Staterra was also her 
mother’s name (pp. 311ff.). 


si 


Tanusius, 497, Tanusius Geminus, 
“a Roman historian of Cicero’s 
time (probably), the nature and 
scope of whose work 1s uncertain. 
Telestes, 248, of Selinus m Sicly 
won a dithyrambie victory at 
Athens in 401580. A few of his 
verses are preserved in Athenaeus 
(pp. 616 and 617, 626a, 6372). 
Thapsacus, 415, an important town 
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commandmg a crossing of the 
Euphrates, east of Upper Synia. 

Theodectes, 273, a distinguished 
rhetorician and tragic poet, a 
pupil of Isocrates, Plato, and 
Aristotle, and an imitator of 
Euripides. He flourished m the 
time of Philip of Macedon, and 
lived for the most part at Athens 

Theodotus, 555, a rhetorician ot 
Chios (or Samos), put to death 
by Brutus See the Pompey, 
Ixxvu 2, Ixxx 6 

Theophilus, 323, an artist in metal 
work, not otherwise known. 

Theophrastus, 25. 41, 141, 233, the 
most tamous pupil of Aristotle, 
and his successor as head of the 
Peripatetic school of philosophy 
at Athens He was born at 
Eresos in Lesbos, and died at 
Athens in 28780¢., at the age 
ot eighty-five. 

Theopompus, 9, 31, 35, 43, 51, 63, 
oi Chios, a fellow-pupil of Iso- 
crates with Ephorus, wrote 
anti-Athenian histories of Greece 
from 411 to 394B0, and of 
ig of Macedon from 360 to 


Theramenes, 188, a brilliant Athen- 
1an naval commander who co- 
operated successfully with Alci- 
biades durmg the closing years 
of the Peloponnesian war. He 
was one of the Thirty Tyrants, 
and tavoured a moderate course, 
but fell a victim to the jealousy 
and hatred of Critias. 

Thurn, 71, a colony of Athens m 
Lucama, Italy, founded under 
Pericles. 

Tralles, 555, a large and flourishing 
city in north-western Caria. 

Tullia, 189, daughter of Cicero and 
Terentia, married Caius Cal- 
purnius Piso in 63880¢., was a 
widow in 57, married Furtus 
Crassipes in 56, from whom she 
was soon divorced. In 50 she 
married Dolabella (Lentulus) 
from whom she was divorced in 
46 She bore him a son m 45, 
but died soon after at her father’s 
house in Tusculum. 
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Vv 


Varro, 531, the most learned 
Roman scholar, the most volum- 
mous Roman author, and yet no 
literary recluse He held high 
command under Pompey in the 
war agamst the pirates, the 
Mithridatic war, and in Spain 
with Afranius. Aiter the cam- 
paign in Spam he jomed Pompey 
in Greece, but after the battle at 
Pharsalus tmew himself on 
Caesar’s mercy, was pardoned 
by him, and restored to hterary 


activity. He was at this time 
nearly seventy years old. 


x 


Xenocles, of Adramyttium, 91, a 


distinguished rhetoriclan, men- 
tioned by Strabo (p 614). Cf. 
Cicero, Brutus, 91, 316 


Xenocrates, 245, of Chalcedon, 


396-314B0., an associate of 
Aeschines the Sociatic and Plato, 
and head of the Academy at 
Athens for twenty-five years. 


